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BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . L e 1 1 e r s 


“WORK  HARD  AND  YOU  SHALL  SUCCEED” 


About  your  theme  — “Work  Hard  and  You  Will  Succeed’’,  I would  say  this:  Work  hard. 

Work  is  the  necessary  qualification  for  bringing  out  the  boundless  potential  of  the  human 
mind  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

— Alex  W.  Fraser,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  purpose  of  work  is  to  strive  for  a certain  goal,  and  success  is  to  obtain  that  goal.  Work,  as 
life,  is  a challenge.  Starting  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  and  being  content  to  stay  there 
is  not  a way  of  life.  I would  classify  it  as  laziness,  but  to  want  to  climb  that  ladder,  step  by  step, 
and  to  finally  reach  the  top  requires  hard  work,  and  determination.  Good,  honest  work  never 
killed  anyone.  To  go  through  life,  with  everything  handed  to  you,  or  to  just  barely  exist  ftom  one 
day  to  the  next  because  you  lack  the  desire  to  work,  is  a very  unstable  way  of  life.  To  have  a job 
which  requires  both  mental  and  physical  labour  provides  a purpose  in  life  and  a challenge  to  do 
the  job  well,  and  successfully,  so  you  can  go  on  to  something  greater.  Life  without  work  is  not 
life  but  just  mere  existence  with  no  purpose  and  no  challenge. 

— Miss  Sharon  Austin,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

I am  on  my  way  to  becoming  a success  and  the  journey  is  exciting. 

My  work  is  oftentimes  routine,  and  even  distasteful,  but  more  often  it  is  challenging  and 
rewarding.  Since  my  training  in  my  chosen  career  was  nil,  part  of  the  challenge  is  learning  on 
the  job.  Mistakes  will  be  costly  and  could  lead  to  disaster  but  I must  face  this  and  charge  ahead. 
I am  responsible  for  many  lives  of  important  people,  and  if  I fail,  even  you  may  be  affected. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  my  job  is  the  freedom  and  time  to  develop  myself  fully  as  a person. 
I know  I have  shifted  positions,  gone  backward,  forward  and  upward  — even  stopping  at  times 
— in  this  development.  But  every  alteration  was  necessary  for  growth.  The  freedom  I have  has 
given  me  ample  opportunity  to  read  and  to  search  and  for  this  I am  grateful.  What  insights  can 
be  gained  through  reading  and  searching! 

Is  my  job  unique?  No.  Am  I unique?  Yes.  And  so  are  you  and  you  and  you.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  something  to  offer  sorheone  else.  The  millions  who  share  my  role  in  life,  wife  and 
mother,  know  how  much  of  our  work  seems  endless,  boring,  and  even  sheer  drudgery  but  they 
also  know  how  much  attitude  means  in  carrying  it  out  successfully.  A “woe-is-me”  attitude  only 
makes  matters  worse  and  this  applies  to  any  job. 

The  people  I am  responsible  for  are  important  because  they  are  my  family,  my  friends, 
neighbours  and  even  total  strangers.  We  all  touch  because  we  all  belong  to  God.  When  anyone 
cries  it  will  somehow  stab  my  own  heart.  When  a fellowbeing  laughs,  my  spirit  will  feel  more 
joyful.  If  I fail  with  my  children  they  may  influence  yours.  The  challenge  is  great  and  the  burden 
heavy.  But  I prefer  to  sing  than  weep. 

My  husband  and  I are  growing  together  and  learning  together  and  feel  a deep  sense  of  joy 
in  each  other.  But  we  are  also  free  to  be  ourselves,  which  is  so  important. 

My  success  is  far  more  important  to  me  than  financial  success  because  I feel  I have  more 
than  money  to  lose.  I have  my  soul.  It  is  terribly  precious  just  as  every  single  person  on  this 
globe  protects  or  hides  a precious  soul  beneath  that  body  of  dust  (although  the  body  holds  in 
itself,  such  joyous  mysteries  and  is  not  to  be  despised) . 

— A wife  and  mother,  Mississauga,  Ont. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  SCARBORO  COUNCIL 


Ts  not  concern  for  others  just  another  way  of  saying  that  one  must  be  a 
missionary  at  heart!  It  is  not  only  the  priest,  or  Sister,  or  lay  mis- 
sionary working  in  a foreign  country  who  is  a “missionary”:  all  must 
have  the  missionary  spirit. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  during  the  past  ten  years,  36  Canadian 
dioceses  have  begun  and  continue  specific  mission  projects.  Some 
dioceses  carry  out  their  mission  effort  in  collaboration  with  mission 
societies.  Six  dioceses  in  Quebec  already  work  along  with  the  Societe  des 
Missions  Etrangeres  de  Quebec;  two  dioceses  have  priests  associated 
with  the  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  in 
Peru.  The  dioceses  of  Charlottetown  and  Kingston  are  presently  carry- 
ing out  their  mission  program  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Also  remarkable  efforts  by  individuals  are  not  lacking.  Recently  a 
nationally  known  TV  newscaster  relinquished  a $30,000  salary  to  do 
“what  I can”  to  alleviate  suffering  and  injustice  in  Biafra.  Cardin^  Leger 
recently  “woke  us  up”  by  advocating  that  Canada  and  Canadians  should 
give  at  least  15  per  cent  of  our  wealth  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Our  efforts  in  aiding  underdeveloped  nations  are  laudable,  although 
not  yet  adequate.  However,  our  concern  must  not  be  limited  only  to 
material  aid.  There  is  something  else  we  must  share  with  the  world  — 
the  good  news  of  salvation.  Our  missionary  vocation  demands  that  we 
“share  with  others  the  mystery  of  the  heavenly  Father’s  love.” 

A great  challenge  lies  before  us.  The  work  to  be  done  is  unlimited. 
To  do  well  what  must  be  done  requires  that  we  know  what  is  expected 
of  each  of  us.  The  Scarboro  Fathers’  contribution  to  the  Church’s  mis- 
sion is  seen  today  as  one  of  close  co-operation  on  all  levels  and  with  all 
men  of  good  will  who  wish  to  serve  the  men  of  the  world  ever  more 
generously  and  effectively. 

Our  Christian  vocation  demands  that  we  “extend  the  range  of  our 
charity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  Each  Catholic  therefore  must  today 
honestly  ask  himself  “what  can  I do  for  others?”  And  he  alone  is  able  to 
give  the  correct  answer.  ■ 


Paul  Ouellette,  SFM 

George  Marskell,  SFM 

Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM 
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Oishi  sensei  kindergarten  principal  and  guiding  light  in  the  town. 


BUILDING  A ROAD... 


. . . a Lesson  in  Christianity 


Richard  Veltri,  SFM 


T ast  Christmas  during  the  holidays  I 
^ spent  a few  days  with  Father  Ralph 
Williams  in  Aino  machi,  a little  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  famous 
Japanese  resort  area  of  Unzen  on  the 
southernmost  Island  of  Kyushu.  While 
1 was  there  Father  Ralph  talked  about 
some  of  the  improvements  planned  for 
the  little  town  and  especially  of  one 
improvement  which  would  directly 
affect  the  church  property. 

The  church  in  Aino  is  built  up  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  And  situated 
on  the  church  property  is  the  town 
yochien  (kindergarten).  The  road 
leading  up  to  the  yochien  was  in  need 
of  immediate  repair  as  it  was  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  chil- 


dren to  get  up  the  hill  and  driving  up 
the  road  in  a car  or  truck  was  becom- 
ing next  to  impossible. 

Not  too  many  months  passed  until 
I had  an  opportunity  to  experience  at 
first  hand  the  hazards  involved  in  driv- 
ing up  that  hill.  It  was  at  the  very  peak 
of  the  rainy  season  and  the  dirt  road 
was  greasy  gumbo.  The  driving  rains 
had  gouged  out  great  holes  and  ditches 
which  made  the  going  perilous  at  best. 
Each  time  I tried  it  I managed  to  reach 
the  top  but  it  cost  me  about  five  pounds 
of  fearful  sweat  lest  I slip,  skid  or 
smash  into  the  high  stone  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  road  (?)  A lot  of  the 
suspense  went  out  of  it  for  me  when  I 
finally  managed  to  swerve  into  the 
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Bulldozers?  Who  needs  ’em? 


stone  embankment  and  scraped  the  car 
in  several  places. 

One  morning  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season  had  come  and  gone  the  assis- 
tant mayor  of  Aino  dropped  in  for 
a visit.  It  seemed  that  there  was  to  be 
a meeting  on  Monday  and  then  work 
on  the  road  would  begin  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  This  was  good  news  in- 
indeed.  My  few  encounters  with  that 
bombed-out  wagon  trail  had  convinced 
me  that  a new  road  was  a priority. 

Maybe  it’s  because  I’ve  only  been  in 
Japan  for  such  a short  period  of  time, 
but  I was  still  naive  enough  to  think 
that  building  a road  in  Japan  would  be 
much  the  same  as  building  a road  in 
Canada.  This  could  very  well  be  the 
case  if  it  was  a road  being  built  as  a 
part  of  an  urban  development.  But  this 
was  Aino. 

On  Tuesday  morning  all  decked  out 
in  work  clothes  I arrived  at  the  work 
site.  I fully  expected  to  see  graders, 


bulldozers  and  other  dirt-moving  im- 
plements.  I even  had  visions  of  cement 
forms,  trucks  to  haul  away  dirt  and  , 
like  that!  Imagine  my  surprise  on  find- 
ing about  forty  people,  men  and  wo- 
men, equipped  with  assorted  tools. 

And  who  were  all  these  people? 
What  were  they  doing  on  a road  build- 
ing gang?  They  were  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  kindergarten  pupils 
who  had  agreed  to  give  a day  of  free 
labour  to  rebuild  the  road.  House- 
wives, farmers,  businessmen,  clerks 
and  grandmothers  had  come  bearing 
shovels  and  rakes,  scythes  and  hoes  to 
make  the  rough  ways  smooth. 

Undaunted  by  the  challenge  before 
them  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Road 
Building  in  Aino  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  clear  brush,  scrape  down  hills 
and  repair  rain-washed  ditches  as  well 
as  spreading  the  rock  fill  donated  by 
the  local  middle  school. 

A foreman  was  selected,  and  after 
being  briefed  by  the  town  engineer  he 
proceeded  to  inform  the  assembled 
group  of  the  work  to  be  done.  With  ■ 
the  possible  exception  of  someone  who 
arrived  late  or  was  stone  deaf  I seemed 
to  be  the  only  one  who  didn’t  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do.  Oishi  sensei  kinder- 
garten principal  and  one  of  the  guiding  | 
lights  in  the  community  gave  me  a - 
private  briefing  and  emphasized  it  with  j 
some  unmistakable  hand  signals  (it  j 
was  going  to  require  more  brawn  than  | 
brains!!).  | 

I picked  up  a shovel  and  began  to 
make  enthusiastic  gestures  at  the  | 
gravel.  It  was  my  first  day  on  a con-  || 
struction  crew.  But  I was  enjoying  || 
every  minute  of  it.  jj 

One  of  the  ladies  who  was  shovel-  || 
ling  next  to  me  was  obviously  an  old  m 

'It 
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hand  at  road  building  and  she  had  the 
dirt  flying  with  only  a minimum  of 
movement.  When  she  heard  me  puffing 
and  snorting,  grunting  and  groaning, 
she  started  to  snicker  and  the  snicker 
became  a chuckle  and  the  chuckle  be- 
came a raucous  laugh.  She  grabbed  my 
arm  and  probed  it  with  her  stubby 
fingers. 

“Very  soft  arms!” 

I couldn't  help  but  smile  because 
there  was  no  denying  that  pushing  a 
pen  is  poor  preparation  for  shifting  a 
shovel. 

The  woman  kind  of  adopted  me  on 
the  spot  and  she  kept  up  my  flagging 
energy  with  frequent  draughts  of  green 
tea  and  constantly  urged  me  to  take  it 
easy  because  the  work  was  hard  and  it 
was  very  hot.  She  only  knew  two  Eng- 
lish words  and  she  used  them  for 
everything  . . . “please”  and  “thank 
you.”  There’s  something  fine  about 
people  like  that  who  somehow  under- 
stand without  the  use  of  words. 

The  day  wore  on  and  we  were  work- 
ing our  way  slowly  but  surely  down  the 
hill  moving  rocks,  spreading  gravel, 
cutting  down  ruts  and  filling  potholes. 
Like  forty  ants  on  the  move  we  con- 
tinued in  a line  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  our  objective  — the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  At  last  it  was  over.  Someone 
announced  that  the  first  cement  trucks 
had  arrived  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  pour. 

You  know  watching  someone  shovel 
cement  is  one  thing  but  doing  it  is 
something  else  again.  I thought  my 
arms  would  fall  off  after  the  first  few 
jabs  with  the  shovel  but  I kept  at  it  — 
sneaking  a break  whenever  I could  — 
ostensibly  to  allow  someone  else  to 
move  in  with  a shovel  of  course.  After 


Equipped  with  a basket  and  shovel  and  an 
awful  lot  of  heart. 


we  had  spread  the  cement  a couple  of 
men  came  along  with  a home  - made 
pounder  and  pounded  it.  Then  a couple 
of  other  men  began  to  flatten  it  out 
with  a piece  of  fine  hose.  They  snap- 
ped it  expertly  so  that  the  water  in  the 
cement  seeped  to  the  surface  leaving 
a smooth  face.  The  final  step  in 
“Operation  Roadway”  was  a group  of 
sweepers  bearing  tiny  brooms  to 
roughen  it  up  a bit. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  day  we  were 
all  completely  exhausted  and  yet  there 
was  a lingering  feeling  of  satisfaction 
for  a job  well  done.  There  was  still 
enough  energy  to  crack  open  some 
beer  and  soft  drinks  and  to  exchange 
good  natured  ribbing  on  the  way  back 
to  the  kindergarten. 

Japan  is  called  a pagan  country. 
Sometimes,  and  that  day  was  certainly 
one  of  the  times,  I wonder  whether 
they  have  not  in  some  ways  grasped  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  a little  more  than 
we  who  are  Christians.  ■ 
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Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 
T^ere  is  a lady  in  one  of  our  parishes 
in  Guyana  whose  voice  I can  still 
hear  weeping  and  wailing.  Her  name 
was  Maggie  and  her  husband’s  name 
was  Singh. 

From  Monday  to  Thursday  life 
rolled  along  smoothly  for  Maggie  and 
Singh.  The  trouble  started  on  Friday 
night.  Singh  got  his  pay  envelope 
every  Friday  night.  Now  that  would 
seem  to  be  a poor  reason  to  complain. 
It  would  seem  that  way  until  you  real- 
ized that  Singh  liked  a nip  now  and 
again.  Unfortunately  no  matter  how 
often  Singh  would  resolve  that  he  was 
going  straight  home  on  Friday  night 
there  was  this  rum  shop  strategically 
located  on  the  journey  home.  Singh 
would  straighten  his  shoulders  and  look 
heroically  off  into  the  sunset,  but  the 
sounds  of  laughter  and  the  smell  of 
rum  proved  to  be  too  much.  And  he 
would  drop  in  for  a “quick  one”  and 
remain  there  whooping  it  up  with  the 
boys  until  the  grog  shop  closed  at  ten. 

Shortly  thereafter  Singh  would  be- 
gin to  weave  his  way  home.  The  rum 
used  to  bring  out  the  worst  qualities  in 


Singh.  When  he  staggered  through  the  ^ 
door  and  into  the  confines  of  his  own:: 
home  he  became  a roaring  beast.  He’d  ’ 
complain  about  the  cold  fish  and  the 
cold  rice. 

The  next  scene  in  this  highly  charged  ' 
drama  would  be  Maggie  fleeing  out  of  > 
the  house  wearing  the  supper  and  the 
pot  clattering  after  her.  Singh  at  the 
height  of  his  anger  seemed  to  kind  of  • 
explode  in  all  directions.  Long  prac- 
tice had  taught  Maggie  that  a moving 
target  was  a lot  harder  to  hit. 

From  that  moment  on  Friday  night 
until  Singh  returned  to  work  on  Mon- 
day morning  Maggie  made  a career  of 
crying.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  I 
enter  the  picture. 

Without  fail  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, rain  or  shine,  she  would  come  to 
the  rectory  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
morning  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
day  that  she  ever  said,  “I  do”  in  the 
presence  of  Singh. 

If  anyone  else  dropped  into  the  rec- 
tory she  would  leave  only  to  reappear 
still  weeping  after  the  visitor  had  de-  * 
parted.  Over  and  over  again  she  would 
bewail  her  lot.  After  a few  weeks  of 
this  I removed  the  chair  from  the  office 
hoping  that  she  would  get  weary  of 
standing.  But  dauntless  Maggie  would 
just  lower  her  hefty  two  hundred  odd 
pounds  onto  the  floor  and  with  her 
back  against  the  wall  continue  to  wail. 

After  several  sessions  with  Maggie 
it  became  apparent  that  she  didn’t 
envision  a solution  or  even  want  to 
discuss  it  so  much  as  to  lament  her 
weekends  with  a sympathetic  audience. 
Once  the  rules  of  the  game  were  drawn 
up  I could  continue  to  work,  typing  or 
repairing  something  all  the  time  she 
was  there.  Occasionally  I would  feeh 
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i 

t 

j called  upon  to  say: 

I “Yes  I see”  or  “Is  that  right?”  But  it 
seemed  to  be  an  intrusion  and  such  re- 
marks were  held  to  a minimum. 

At  noon  I would  usher  Maggie  to  the 
door  and  she  would  go  out  the  gate  still 
wailing  just  as  powerfully  as  when  she 
had  arrived. 

Time  passed  and  the  scene  was  re- 
peated every  weekend  until  the  day  I 
was  scheduled  to  go  home  on  leave. 
Maggie  had  somehow  got  word  of  it 
and  hurried  to  the  rectory  to  con- 
firm it. 

“Ow,  Daddy!  Dem  people  dem  a tell 
me  you  a go  go  home.” 

“Uhuh,”  I replied,  conditioned  by 
long  experience  to  monosyllables. 

“You  go  fuh  see  you  Mommy,”  she 
asked. 

“Uhuh,”  I answered.  Then  she  got 
visibly  excited  and  asked : 

“You  go  come  back  dis  side?” 

“Me  ent  know,”  I answered  in  a 
great  verbal  outpour. 

With  that  she  exploded  with  shud- 
dering sobs  and  moans  and  groans 
worse  than  any  she  had  ever  used 
before. 

“Wha  rong,  gal?”  I asked,  hoping 
the  neighbors  would  not  think  I was 
beating  her  with  a splintered  plank. 

And  in  a quaking  shriek  she  moaned 
and  shook  her  head  in  despair. 

“O  God,  who  go  mind  me  now?” 

Until  that  moment  I had  never  real- 
ized just  how  deeply  enmeshed  I was  in 
the  lives  of  Maggie  and  Singh.  At  latest 
report  the  lives  of  Maggie  and  Singh 
are  still  turbulent  and,  proceeding  as 
usual  with  just  one  minor  change. 
There  is  a new  priest  “minding 
Maggie”  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  fra- 
ternal charity  my  heart  goes  out  to  him. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  A LIGHT? 


It  would  take  a lot  of  candles  to 
light  up  that  hospital  In  Leyte. 

Somehow  we  don’t  think  it’s  worth 
the  effort  when  a generator  will  do 
the  job  so  much  better. 

The  generator  Is  all  ready  to  de- 
liver the  needed  light  only  it’s  too  far 
away.  Thousands  of  miles  too  far 
away  as  a matter  of  fact. 

It’s  sitting  here  In  Canada,  when 
It  should  be  drifting  towards  the 
people  who  need  it  most  in  the 
Philippines. 

Will  you  give  a little  to  float  a lot 
of  light  a long  way  to  Leyte?  (1) 
Generator  (to  ship)  — approximately 
$1,300.00. 
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Fr.  Joe  Venini,  one  of  our  pioneer  mission- 
aries in  China,  is  now  working  in  Guata- 
mala. 


WHAT  IS  A 
MISSIONARY...? 

John  McGoey,  SFM 

Several  months  ago  Father  Jack 
McGoey  came  up  with  some  inter- 
esting observations  and  some  compel- 
ling insights  when  he  probed  the 
question  “What  is  a Christian?”  In  this 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  Father 
McGoey  takes  the  discussion  one  more 
step  along  the  way. 

The  Lord  appointed  another  group, 
seventy-two  in  all,  and  sent  them  out 
two  by  two  to  go  ahead  of  him  to  every 
town  and  place  which  he  intended  to 
visit  personally  . . . 

— Gospel  of  St.  John. 
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A ccounts  published  recently  of  the 

^ sad  plight  of  both  the  North  and 
South  American  Indian  did  not  leave 
the  missionary  smelling  exactly  like  a 
rose.  Though  the  missionary  too  often 
shares  the  personal  and  cultural  hang- 
ups of  his  fellowman  he  has  had  far 
more  personal  and  altruistic  interest  in 
the  people  among  whom  he  works  than 
have  any  others. 

The  missionary  is  one  sent  by  the 
people  of  God  to  present  the  Christian 
principles  of  living  to  people  who 
have  either  never  heard  of  them,  or, 
among  whom  they  have  been  forgotten 
or  abandoned.  Tragically,  he  was  often  , 
sent  by  a powerful  Church,  hand  in 
hand  with  secular  power,  to  make  loyal 
subjects  for  its  religiously  imperialistic 
administration.  Thus  today,  when  the 
influence  of  the  structural  church  is  on 
the  wane  so  also  are  mission  vocations 
and  influence.  A refusal  to  work  with 
secular  power  generally  means  not 
working  at  all.  The  work  of  the 
apostles  would  have  been  nearly  im- 
possible without  the  ships  and  roads  of  ‘ 
pagan  imperial  Rome. 

The  missionary  brings  the  impact 
of  Christianity  to  bear  on  the  world. 
Whether  missionaries  are  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  or,  work  out  of  a mixed 
bag  of  motives  they  provide  some  in- 
sulation for  the  downtrodden  from  the 
exploiters.  Today  the  missionary  of  in- 
tegrity is  in  greater  demand  than  ever. 
His  work  for  his  fellowman  consists 
in  being  the  constant  reminder  to  all 
that  real  progress  requires  continuous 
development  of  man’s  power  to  love 
others.  The  missionary  goes  to  the  per- 
sonally and  politically  unemerged,  the^f 
physically  and  mentally  deprived,  thej’ 


economically  and  industrially  under- 
developed and  teaches  men  ho'sv  to  be- 
come loving.  Without  his  influence  per- 
sonal growth  will  be  prostituted  for 
political  power,  material  development 
will  be  emphasized  to  the  detriment  of 
spiritual  stature,  economic  prosperity 
will  be  only  a springboard  to  degrada- 
tion, academic  training  will  produce 
only  personal  and  national  arrogance. 
Industrial  development  without  equal 
growth  in  responsibility  and  the  power 
to  love  inculcates  in  workers  a greed 
for  material  things  which  enslaves 
them  more  destructively  than  did  the 
salt  mines.  Affluent  man  so  easily 
equates  love  with  sexploitation,  wel- 
fare with  material  aggrandisement, 
education  with  sophistication.  In  the 
face  of  these  things  respect  for  truth 
gets  lost  and  self-discipline  is  dispensed 
with.  Politics  then  is  the  art  of  self 
rather  than  public  service.  The  mis- 
sionary’s voice  almost  alone  will  be 
raised  to  remind  an  enlightened  but  un- 
loving nation  that  it  is  in  grave  danger 
of  starvation  from  lovelessness. 

So  the  missionary  is  a person  sent  by 
the  people  of  God  with  Christ’s  mes- 
sage of  love  to  a world  destined  to  live 
by  love  or  doomed  to  die  by  hate. 
Everything  Christ  taught  is  contained 
in  the  exhortation  to  man  — to  love 
God  and  his  neighbour.  The  validity  of 
the  Christian  religion  depends  on  the 
truth  that  only  that  man  really  lives 
who  really  loves.  The  authenticity  of 
the  missionary  depends  on  being  that 
kind  of  a living  man.  The  missionary  is 
the  messenger  from  God  to  Christian, 
Jew,  Moslem,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  agnos- 
tic and  godless,  telling  them  that  they 
are  called  to  be  sons  of  God,  brothers 
and  sisters  to  each  other  in  Christ. 


He  sent  them  two  by  two  into  every  town. 


Whatever  house  you  enter  say:  “A  blessing 
on  this  household.” 
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“Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 


Converts  on  any  other  basis  than  a 
firm  purpose  to  love  God  and  their 
neighbour  are  merely  political  mem- 
bers of  an  institutional  structure  which 
they  find  momentarily  useful  to  them- 
selves. Certainly  some  progress  has 
been  made  when  some  nations  are 
using  even  a small  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product  to  help  emerg- 
ing nations.  Men  and  nations  emerge 
only  when  they  equate  the  good  of 
others  with  their  own:  when  they  rec- 
ognize exploitation  of  their  neighbour 
as  defilement  of  themselves.  Without 
love,  i.e.  genuine  interest  in  others,  for- 


eign aid  is  mere  propaganda,  self- 
serving,  political  prostitution. 

The  missionary  softens  the  unavoid- 
able sufferings  of  people  by  teaching 
them  the  spiritual  dimension  of  suffer- 
ing. He  must  teach  the  developed  na- 
tions the  spiritual  dimension  of  afflu- 
ence, finding  human  fulfillment  through 
sharing  their  good  fortune  as  Christ 
would  have  them  do.  Hard  as  it  is  for 
the  missionary  to  preach  the  Good 
News  of  the  gospel  to  people  with 
empty  stomachs,  it  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  to  people  with  full 
stomachs.  The  latter  canonize  the 
status  quo  in  which  they  gladly  luxuri- 
ate themselves  to  death  by  self- 
indulgence. 

The  compelling  force  in  the  mis- 
sionary is  a sense  of  richness  of  life 
which  he  must  bring  to  others.  Per- 
haps he  is  best  described  by  Eccle- 
siasticus,  XXX-8-11: 

Happy  the  rich  man  who  is  found 
blameless,  and  does  not  go  after 
gold. 

Who  is  he  for  us  to  congratulate  him,  . 
since  he  has  achieved  wonders  among 
his  kind? 

Who  has  been  through  this  test  and 
emerged  perfect? 

He  may  well  be  proud  of  that! 

Who  has  the  power  to  sin  and  not 
sinned,  to  wrong  another  and  not 
done  it? 

His  fortune  will  be  firmly  based  and 
the  assembly  will  acclaim  his  gene- 
rosity. 

This  is  the  material  of  the  mission- 
ary, the  loving  person,  unseduced  by  | 
things,  the  ideal  “Ombudsman”  of  the  i 
people.  His  happiness  manifests  his  | 
authenticity.  His  mission  is  to  the  mod- 1 
ern  Babylon.  ■ | 
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MINUTE 


It  is  sometimes  thought  that  January, 
being  the  first  month  of  the  year,  was 
so  named  because  Janus  was  also  the 
god  of  beginnings.  That  is  not  so,  how- 
ever. In  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dars the  year  had  only  ten  months,  thus 
accounting  for  the  names  of  the  last 
four  months  in  our  present  calendar 
— September  (seventh),  October 
(eighth),  November  (ninth),  Decem- 
ber (tenth). 

Some  seven  hundred  years  B.C.  the 
calendar  was  readjusted  and  two 
months  were  added  to  the  year.  The 
names  given  to  them  were  Januarius 
and  Februarius;  they  were,  respec- 
tively, the  eleventh  and  twelfth  month, 
and  they  were  so  named  because  the 
first  contained  a feast  day  in  honor  of 
Janus  and  the  second  included  the 
Roman  festival  of  purification  (Febru- 
ary). March  continued  to  be  the  first 
month  of  the  year  until  long  after  the 
Christian  era  had  begun  and  March 
28th  because  that  date  coincided  with 
the  vernal  equinox  (the  beginning  of 
Spring)  in  the  Julian  calendar  was  the 
day  upon  which  the  civil  year  began. 


A religious  Who’s  Who  would  have 
a strong  Asian  bias.  Buddha,  Zarathus- 
tra,  Lao  Tse,  Confucius,  Jesus,  Mo- 
hammed were  all  Asians.  Not  a single 
one  of  the  supreme  religious  creators 
has  been  a European,  unless  Socrates 
or  Plato  can  be  regarded  as  predomi- 
nantly religious  in  their  interests. 

* * * 

Alexander  was  not  Alexander  the 
Great  because  of  his  conquests  or  be- 
cause men  thought  him  a god,  but 
because  he  had  the  idea  of  human 
brotherhood  and  amity — or  homonoia 
as  the  Greeks  called  it.  It  has  been 
argued  that  at  least  he  wanted  to  see 
one  world  in  which  all  nations  would 
live  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
where  exploration  and  science  would 
go  on.  Conquest  was  only  the  means  to 
a great  end  which  he  foreshadowed  in 
his  vast  group  marriages  of  Greeks  and 
Persians.  He  hoped  to  outgrow  the 
need  of  war,  but  he  died  while  still  a 
young  man. 

* * 

When  a man  throws  an  empty  cigaret 
package  from  an  automobile  ...  he  is 
liable  to  a fine  of  $50.  When  a man 
throws  a billboard  across  a view  he  is 
liable  to  be  richly  rewarded. 

— Pat  Brown  (ex-Governor  of 
California) 

* * * 

The  Ite  palm  tree  which  grows  all  over 
the  coastal  regions  of  Guyana  has  been 
called  the  tree  of  life  because  the 
Amerindians  used  its  fronds  for  hut- 
roofing, its  fibres  for  hammock  thread 
and  rope,  its  pith  for  food,  the  base  of 
the  leaf  stalk  for  sandals,  its  fruit  for 
a delicacy  and  its  sap  for  an  alcoholic 
drink. 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


T Tndoubtedly  many  will  feel  surprised  to  notice  that  there  is  no  unveiling  of 
^ the  new  vocation  director  as  was  promised  in  the  last  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  but  that  there  will  be  two  priests  associated  with  this  department.  And 
really  it  isn’t  because  neither  one  of  us  would  accept  the  task,  but  rather  because 
we  both  realized  that  a better  job  could  be  done  by  pooling  our  limited  resources 
and  working  on  a team-effort  basis. 

Father  Jack  Lynch  comes  from  Port  Credit,  Ontario,  and  following  comple- 
tion of  his  seminary  training  spent  some  time  in  Guyana.  Father  Angus  Roberts 
hails  from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  just  returned  from  a three-year 
stint  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Both  of  us  are  very  appreciative  of  Father 
George  Courtright’s  efforts  in  the  vocation  department,  and  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  continue  his  fine  work. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  participated  with  seven  other  missionary- 
sending groups  in  an  archdiocesan-sponsored  project  in  Kingston  called  “Pro- 
gram of  Concern.”  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  try  to  inculcate  and  enrich  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people  an  awareness  of  other  people,  particularly  the 
peoples  who  live  in  the  countries  of  the  Third  World.  It  has  been  very  inspiring 
to  see  the  interest  our  fellow  countrymen  have  in  the  problems  confronting  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and  we  speak  especially  of  the  youth  with 
whom  we  have  had  the  privilege  to  meet. 

We  hope  that  those  who  read  this  column  will  share  with  us  our  concern 
for  these  people.  We  will  attempt  to  explore  together  this  theme  which  has  be- 
come a very  significant  one  for  the  modern  world  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  affluent  society. 

We  remind  all  vocation  club  members  to  return  the  questionnaires  sent  out 
recently,  and  we  would  certainly  appreciate  any  suggestions  or  insights  the  mem- 
bers or  anyone  else  may  wish  to  share  with  us.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  ScSrboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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I BECAME  A 
BOY  SCOUT 
AT  FORTY 

Ralph  Williams,  SFM 

'^his  story  of  an  over-age  Boy  Scout 
really  started  back  in  my  high 
school  days.  I had  spent  the  day  hunt- 
ing ground  hogs.  The  countryside 
around  Ingersoll  used  to  be  an  ideal 
spot  for  ground  hogs.  All  that  was 
needed  for  an  enjoyable  afternoon  was 
a good  eye  and  the  patience  to  wait  for 
the  ground  hog  to  poke  his  head  out  of 
the  ground. 

As  I was  returning  from  the  hunt 
with  a couple  of  friends,  we  decided  to 
take  a shortcut  through  the  woods.  As 
soon  as  we  entered  the  woods  we  heard 
voices  echoing  through  the  trees.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  a bunch  of 
hoboes  and  we  were  curious  to  have 
a look  at  their  camp.  But  as  we  ap- 
proached the  clearing  we  were  aston- 
ished to  find  not  hoboes  but  the  local 
Boy  Scouts  pitching  their  tents  and 
preparing  the  grounds  for  an  over- 
night camp. 

As  we  crouched  there  hidden  behind 
the  thick  underbrush  I can  still  remem- 
ber my  secret  desire  to  become  a Scout. 
I’m  sure  now,  too,  as  I look  back  on  it 
that  my  two  friends  were  overcome  by 
the  same  feelings.  But  with  the  stub- 
born pride  of  boys  everywhere  we  tried 
in  every  possible  way  to  convince  each 


Scouting  encourages  a boy  to  do  things  for 
himself. 

Other  that  the  one  thing  we  didn’t  want 
was  to  become  Boy  Scouts.  Our  pro- 
tests must  have  sounded  pretty  hollow 
to  anyone  within  earshot. 

Quite  a few  years  have  gone  by  since 
that  evening  and  now  I find  myself  here 
in  Japan  and  the  head  of  the  group 
committee  of  the  Aino-Azuma  Boy 
Scout  troop.  I had  always  entertained 
the  idea  of  starting  a Boy  Scout  troop 
here  in  this  area,  but  because  of  dif- 
ferent reasons,  the  main  one  being 
financial,  my  idea  never  materialized. 

Then  about  two  years  ago  the  Lions 
Club  was  formed  in  this  area,  and  they 
asked  me  to  join.  As  you  know,  the 
Lions  Club  has  many  different  activi- 
ties throughout  the  world  and  here  in 
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A scout  of  today  is  a good  citizen  of  to- 
morrow. 


A scout  is  community-conscious. 


Japan  one  of  their  activities  is  trying  j 
to  build  character  through  the  Boy  | 
Scouts.  I was  asked  by  our  club  to  take  | 
on  this  activity.  It  proved  to  be  a little  I 
more  difficult  than  it  sounds.  There  had 
never  been  a Boy  Scout  troop  in  this 
area  and  so  most  of  the  people 
had  never  even  heard  the  name  Boy  ‘ 
Scout,  and  they  certainly  didn’t  know 
the  purpose  of  scouting.  ! 

My  first  task  was  to  find  four  good 
men  to  be  leaders.  Finding  four  good 
men  was  not  too  difficult,  but  because 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  about  j 
scouting  they  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  | 
one  step  ahead  of  the  boys.  The  :| 
easiest  part  of  all  was  finding  a suffi-  I; 
cient  number  of  boys.  In  fact  we  could  il; 
have  had  far  more  boys  than  we  would  | 
have  been  able  to  handle.  i 

In  order  to  build  a good  foundation  j 
for  our  future  troop,  we  chose  sixteen  I 
boys  to  become  the  first  Scouts  of  the  I 
area.  After  this  was  finished  the  most  | 
difficult  and  most  important  work  be-  | 
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I 


I tolerated.  Like  a well-disciplined  army  scouts  work  together. 


i 


I gan,  namely,  educating  the  people  of 
the  area  about  the  importance  of  Scout- 
ing. This  part  of  the  work  is  still  going 
on,  but  thanks  to  the  Nagasaki  Provin- 
cial Boy  Scout  committee,  which  pro- 
vided movies,  slides  and  lectures  and 
thereby  brought  the  true  meaning  of 
Scouting  to  this  area,  our  work  has 
been  made  much  easier.  All  this  pre- 
paration took  about  six  months.  Last 
year  on  March  24th,  the  Aino-Azuma, 
or  to  be  more  exact,  the  Nanko  Dai  Ni 
Dan  Boy  Scout  troop  came  into  exis- 
tence. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  our  ups 
and  downs,  but  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  everyone  concerned  at  the 
present  time  we  have  a fairly  good 
troop.  There  are  thirty  boys  in  our 
troop  now  and  probably  by  this  time 
next  year  we  will  have  two  troops  in 
the  area.  The  leaders,  through  atten- 
dance at  the  study  days  set  up  by  the 
provincial  scouting  committee  and 
their  own  zeal  for  scouting,  have  be- 


come very  proficient  and  have  the  re- 
spect of  all  the  boys.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  regard  to  educating 
the  area  to  scouting.  But  it’s  a lot  like 
hunting  ground  hogs.  You  need  a lot  of 
patience,  and  through  meetings  with 
teachers  and  parents  it’s  moving  ahead. 

The  children  on  the  whole  have 
really  taken  to  scouting  because  this 
is  a country  area  and  they  have  un- 
limited opportunity  for  outdoor  activi- 
ties. Here  in  Aino  at  the  present  time 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  boys  who 
like  myself  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
look  at  these  Scouts  from  a distance 
and  secretly  wish  that  they  were  wear- 
ing the  Scout  uniform.  Outwardly,  of 
course,  they  maintain  that  scouting  is 
for  sissies.  It  is  these  boys  in  particular 
that  I want  to  contact  now  while  they 
are  young,  and  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  scouting, 
which  I never  had. 

That  is  why  I became  a Scout  at 
Forty.  ■ 
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THE  JOY 
OF  SEEING 
PROGRESS 

Sister  Tomasia 

In  March,  1965,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  arrived  in  Itacoatiara,  Ama- 
zonas, Brazil,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from.  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  SFM. 
Bishop  McHugh  was  concerned  about 
the  health  needs  of  his  people  and  he 
asked  the  four  sisters  to  operate  a 
fifteen-bed  hospital  that  had  been  built 
ten  years  before  but  which  was  not 
functioning  due  to  the  lack  of  doctors 
and  other  qualified  personnel.  Today 
Sisters  Mary  Agnes,  Francesca,  Mar- 
garet Ann,  Mary  Theresa  and  Tomasia 
operating  this  small  government  hos- 
pital serve  not  only  the  small  town  of 
Itacoatiara  (15,000)  but  also  the  sur- 
rounding area  on  the  Amazon  River. 

Tn  the  beginning  we  had  no  worry 
^ about  the  bed  shortage.  The  normal 
procedure  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
for  the  mother  to  give  birth  to  a child 
in  an  earthen  floor  shack.  People  used 
to  have  the  idea  that  a hospital  was  a 
place  where  one  went  in  order  to  die. 
Naturally  they  tried  to  steer  clear  of 
hospitals. 

However,  the  staff  of  our  outpatient 
prenatal  clinic  encouraged  expectant 
mothers  to  anticipate  having  their  con- 
finement at  the  hospital.  Before  too 
long  we  were  admitting,  on  the  aver- 
age, one  mother  a week.  Of  course 


news  travels  fast,  even  here  on  the 
Amazon,  and  soon  the  word  was  get- 
ting around  that  the  hospital  was  safe 
and  that  the  mother  and  child  usually 
survived. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  with  post- 
graduate courses  in  obstetrics  and 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  field, 
was  a big  asset  to  our  team. 

In  a short  time  we  began  to  see  pro- 
gress being  made  in  combatting  fears 
and  age-old  superstitions.  So  much  so, 
that  presently  people  are  making 
fifteen-hour  boat  trips  to  reach  the  hos- 
pital. 

When  we  opened  the  hospital  we  had 
no  running  water  and  we  had  to  make 
arrangements  to  have  it  hauled  by 
horse-drawn  wagon.  We  operated  on 
that  basis  for  over  a year  and  then  a 
well  was  dug  and  equipped  with  a 
motor  pump.  Today  we  bask  in  the 
luxury  of  an  electric  pump. 

It  was  a pioneering  adventure  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  the  wards  there 
were  beds  and  tables  and  chairs,  but  no 
linens  of  any  kind.  In  the  case  room  it 
was  the  same  thing  with  a table  and 
a cupboard  but  no  instruments.  There 
was  a kerosene  sterilizer  that  did  an 
excellent  job  of  coating  everything  with 
a black  film  but  failed  to  sterilize  any- 
thing. 

We  worked  our  night  duty  shifts  by 
the  dim  light  of  a kerosene  lamp  and 
the  silvery  moon. 

Since  there  were  no  screens  on  the 
windows  insects  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
flew  towards  the  light  ricocheting  off 
our  faces  onto  the  floor  and  then  back 
onto  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  then  to- 
wards the  lamp  for  another  go  at  it. 
Night  work  was  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience in  those  days.  We  must  have' 
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looked  like  latter  day  Florence  Nightin- 
gales holding  the  kerosene  lamps  and 
candles  as  we  assisted  in  the  delivery 
of  a baby. 

All  the  hospital  linen  was  washed 
by  hand  and  then  boiled,  rinsed  and 
hung  out  to  dry.  This  was  working 
rather  well  until  the  rainy  season  (there 
is  six  months  of  rain  and  six 
months  of  hot  dry  weather  in  Brazil). 
In  the  rainy  season  it  seemed  that  when- 
ever the  lines  would  be  sagging  with 
drying  clothes  a torrential  downpour 
would  send  us  packing  in  search  of  dry 
linen  that  just  wasn’t  there. 

Two  years  after  our  arrival  the  gov- 
ernment built  a power  plant  for  the 
city  which  meant  that  for  the  first  time 
we  had  twenty-four  hour  electricity  at 
the  hospital.  And  of  course  with  elec- 
tricity came  inevitable  progress.  Within 
a year  modern  laundry  equipment 
meant  that  we  could  say  “goodbye”  to 
damp  clothing  strung  across  the  hos- 
pital corridors.  Under  Sister  Mar- 
garet Anne’s  able  supervision  our  hos- 
pital staff  soon  learned  to  cope  with  the 
strange  new  machines.  To  provide 
some  comfort  in  the  midst  of  stifling 
heat  we  installed  an  air  conditioner  in 
the  delivery  room.  Sometimes  the  tem- 
perature in  the  operating  room  was  as 
high  as  110°.  A modern  operating 
table  and  some  much-needed  instru- 
ments were  purchased. 

Sister  Francesca,  our  treasurer  and 
purchasing  agent,  is  also  in  charge  of 
pharmaceutical  supplies.  In  her  triple 
role  she  was  even  more  vocal  in  her 
praise  than  the  rest  of  us  for  the  many 
barrels  of  medicine  donated  by  Cana- 
dians. Sister  Francesca,  on  her  frequent 
trips  into  the  interior,  always  carries 


Sister  Tomasia  nursing  dying  patient  in  last 
stages  of  tetanus. 


Sister  Imelda  doing  tests  in  the  lab. 


Sister  Margaret  Anne  and  the  laundry  staff. 
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a good  supply  of  vitamins  and  worm 
medicine. 

In  one  barrel  shipment  from  our 
sisters  in  Canada  there  was  a suction 
machine  and  a scrub-up  sink.  We  even 
bought  an  anaesthetic  machine  in  the 
hope  that  a surgeon  would  one  day 
come  our  way.  It  was  just  this  year  in 
fact  that  our  hopes  were  realized  and 
a Brazilian  surgeon  arrived  to  work  in 
the  hospital.  Since  he  arrived  he  has 
been  kept  busy  removing  hernias,  ap- 
pendix, tonsils  as  well  as  a large  num- 
ber of  hair-lip  repairs.  All  this  has 
meant  a great  deal  to  our  people  who 
have  had  to  live  with  their  illnesses  be- 
cause they  were  too  poor  to  travel  to 
the  capital  for  surgery. 

Besides  activities  in  the  hospital  our 
life  is  filled  with  a wide  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Among  the  most  common  are 
home  visits  and  trips  to  the  interior 
villages  with  medicines. 

Sister  Mary  Theresa  before  she  re- 
turned to  Canada  had  showed  con- 
siderable interest  in  visiting  homes  and 
particularly  in  health  education.  And 
so  while  she  was  home  in  Canada  she 
took  a public  health  course. 

In  October,  1968,  Sister  Imelda, 
registered  laboratory  technologist, 
arrived  from  Canada.  When  she  ar- 
rived there  were  cases  of  laboratory 
equipment  waiting  to  be  unpacked, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Canadians. 
There  was  only  a small  unfinished 
room  serving  as  a lab  at  the  time  and 
after  only  one  month  Sister  was 
crouched  over  a microscope  doing 
urgently  needed  tests.  Bishop  McHugh 
sent  us  a carpenter  and  soon  there 
were  shelves  and  workbenches.  By 
February  the  lab  was  beginning  to 
function  and  at  present  we  have  what 


our  Brazilians  love  to  say  is  the  most 
modern  laboratory  in  the  State  of 
Amazonas.  There  is  no  way  of  saying 
just  how  much  it  means  to  know  that 
a bottle  of  blood  is  ready  and  waiting 
for  use  in  the  blood  bank. 

We  have  come  a long  way  but  we  still 
have  such  a long  way  to  go.  And  X-ray 
machines  and  an  up-to-date  X-ray  de- 
partment are  urgently  needed  to  detect 
tuberculosis  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
this  region. 

Of  course  it  is  not  only  the  hospital 
that  is  making  progress.  Our  town  was 
once  famous  for  pigs,  goats,  horses, 
cows  and  chickens  running  up  and 
down  the  streets.  Three  years  ago  the 
mayor  cleared  the  streets  by  setting 
fines  which  the  people  were  unwilling 
and  unable  to  pay. 

Transportation  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. I remember  once  while  I was 
on  night  duty  I heard  a strange  squeak- 
ing noise  outside.  When  I went  outside 
there  curled  up  in  a wheelbarrow  with 
a big  straw  hat  on  his  head  was  a new 
patient.  Today  there  are  five  taxis  in 
town  and  there  is  hardly  any  need  for 
transporting  the  sick  by  wheelbarrow 
and  hammock. 

A new  housing  development  has  re- 
cently come  into  being.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  well-built  homes  complete 
with  electricity  and  running  water  are 
now  ready  for  occupancy. 

Time  and  progress  move  swiftly.  In 
five  or  ten  years  we  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  convincing  people  that  we 
once  worked  here  in  primitive  condi- 
tions not  too  unlike  those  common  to 
pioneer  sisters  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. A small  price  indeed  to  pay  for 
the  joy  of  seeing  such  wonderful 
progress.  ■ j 
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FACTS  ABOUT 

GUYANA 

Dear  land  of  Guyana,  of  rivers  and 
plains 

Made  rich  by  the  sunshine,  and  lush 
by  the  rains. 

Set  gem-like  and  fair  between  moun- 
tains and  sea  — 

Your  children  salute  you,  dear  land  of 
of  the  free.  . . . 

— National  Anthem 
(Independence  — May  26,  1966) 

' I ’he  first  European  account  of  the 
territory  of  Guyana  is  a dispatch 
written  in  1593  to  the  Royal  Council  of 
Spain  in  which  the  Governor  of  Trini- 
dad, Antonio  de  Berrco,  describes  his 
journey  down  the  Orinoco  and  his  at- 
tempt to  explore  Guyana.  Berrco  knew 
something  of  the  coastland  and  he 
makes  it  clear  that  there  was  no  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  area  at  that 
time.  The  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
did  not  need  to  bother  with  so  difficult 
a terrain  when  so  much  else  was  at 
their  disposal  for  colonization.  For 
countries  like  France,  England  and 
Holland  who  had  come  late  on  the 
scene,  the  inaccessibility  of  Guyana 
was  in  many  ways  an  attraction  since 
it  meant  that  any  settlements  which 
were  made  there  would  be  compara- 
tively free  from  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
attack. 

The  three  Guyanas  lie  on  the  north- 
east shoulder  of  South  America,  the 
largest  and  most  populous  Guyana  was 


British  Guiana  until  May,  1966.  The 
next  to  the  east,  now  called  Surinam, 
was  once  Dutch  Guiana,  and  consti- 
tutes an  autonomous  kingdom  under 
the  Dutch  crown.  The  smallest  and 
easternmost  French  Guiana  is  in  fact  a 
French  colony,  but  in  law  an  integral 
part  of  France.  The  three  Guyanas 
have  a narrow  and  fertile  coastal  strip 
backed  by  dense  jungle.  All  three  have 
good  agricultural  possibilities  and  are 
rich  in  minerals.  All  three  were  first  ex- 
plored by  Europeans  who  thought  that 
Guiana  must  be  the  home  of  El 
Dorado,  the  Man  of  Gold.  “Guiana, 
whose  rich  feet  are  mines  of  gold  ...” 
wrote  George  Chapman,  a contem- 
porary of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a poem 
that  sounds  like  a public  relations 
handout  from  the  Guiana  emigration 
office: 

Whose  forehead  knocks  against  the 
roof  of  stars. 

Stands  on  her  tiptoes  at  fair  England 
looking, 

Kissing  her  hand,  bowing  her  mighty 
breast.  . . . 
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Guyana  has  a population  of  roughly 
500,000  people.  Of  these  only  about 

3 per  cent  are  white,  two-thirds  of  them 
of  Portuguese  ancestry.  A variety  of 
other  races  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  inhabitants:  46  per  cent  are 
East  Indians;  35  per  cent  are  Negroes; 
1 1 per  cent  are  described  as  coloureds, 
being  made  up  of  a variety  of  mixtures, 

4 per  cent  are  native  Indians  and  the 
remaining  1 per  cent  include  Chinese 
and  other  Asians.  The  variety  of  racial 
composition  is  the  result  of  repeated 
attempts  over  the  decades  to  solve  the 
problem  of  insufficient  laborers.  But 
when  the  slaves  were  freed  in  1834  and 
when  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
came  to  an  end,  the  Negroes  in  British 
Guiana  moved  away. 


There  are  still  prospectors  for  gold 
in  the  Guyanas.  In  Guyana  they  call 
them  “pork  knockers”  and  in  French 
Guiana,  imbeciles.  But  the  real  wealth 
of  the  area  came  from  coffee  and  sugar 
plantations  exploited  by  slave  labour 
and  later  by  immigrants  from  Asia.  As 
a result,  the  population  of  Guyana  and 
Surinam  is  partly  African  Negro  and 
partly  Asian.  In  French  Guiana  where 
there  were  few  plantations,  the  Ne- 
groes far  outnumber  the  Asians  and 
Europeans. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Guyana  occupy  the  coastal  lands  on 
either  side  of  Georgetown.  There  are 
only  about  440  square  miles  of  culti- 
vated land,  which  is  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  colony.  ■] 
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The  New  Training  Center. 

TRAINING  CENTRE  IN  BRAZIL 

William  Smith,  SFM 


“ A nd  we  have  to  think,  above  all,  of 
^ ^ the  need  for  education.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  the  jobs  of  the  future. 
Education  is  the  key  to  preserving  in- 
dividual capacity  to  act,,  to  provide  for 
oneself  without  dependence  on  others. 
And  education,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
the  key  to  understanding  the  world 
about  us,  the  world  of  new  nations  and 
nuclear  weapons,  affluence  and  starva- 
tion, war  and  peace.” 

If  education  is  the  key  to  success 
and  understanding  as  Robert  Kennedy 
claimed,  most  of  Itacoatiara’s  children 
are  condemned  to  spend  their  lives  in 
poverty  and  darkness. 

The  number  of  illiterate  people  in 
our  area  is  scandalous.  A practical  way 
to  get  a general  picture  of  the  situation 
is  to  look  at  the  elections.  In  Brazil  40 
million  people  are  over  18  years  of  age 
but  only  15  million  form  the  body  elec- 
torate. As  you  can  see  25  million 
Brazilian  adults  are  illiterate.  And  how 


many  of  the  15  million  voters  can 
really  sign  their  names?  It  is  calculated 
that  in  Brazil  there  are  35  million  illi- 
terates over  15  years  of  age. 

Thus  35  million  Brazilians  who 
could  actively  participate  in  the  growth 
of  the  nation  have  been  marginalized, 
chained  by  ignorance,  become  insen- 
sible to  the  reality  they  live  and  in- 
capable of  bringing  about  the  neces- 
sary changes. 

— They  have  no  special  technical 
training  because  they  are  illiterate. 
— They  cannot  use  new  techniques, 
especially  in  agriculture,  so  as  to 
produce  more,  because  they  are 
illiterate. 

— They  do  not  organize  themselves  in 
co-operatives  because  they  are  illit- 
erate. 

— They  are  exploited  by  others  because 
they  are  illiterate. 

— They  are  poor  because  they  are 
illiterate. 
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Bishop  McHugh,  SFM,  presides  at  the  com- 
munity Mass. 


The  development  of  Itacoatiara  de- 
^ pends  on  the  cultural  development  of 
' its  people. 

“The  best  objective  criterion  of 
underdevelopment  is  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy,” says  the  Brazilian  sociologist 
Lauro  de  Oliveira.  “We  live  in  a vicious 
circle;  we  are  poor  because  we  are 
illiterate  and  illiterate  because  we  are 
poor.” 

If  this  is  true  of  education  at  its 
basic  level  it  is  doubly  so  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  faith  of  our  people,  as  if  we 
could  divide  faith  from  life,  from  the 
every  day  situation  in  which  the  people 
find  themselves. 

“Development  cannot  be  reduced  to 
economic  growth,”  says  Pope  Paul. 
“No,  to  be  authentic,  development 
must  be  all-embracing.  That  is  it  must 
promote  all  men  and  the  whole  man.” 
(Development  of  Peoples.) 

To  educate  an  adult  is  to  give  him 
a critical  sense,  to  clear  his  vision  so 


that  he  can  act.  The  education  of  an 
adult  must  lead  him  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  the  mission  to  trans- 
form his  world,  that  he  was  made  free 
so  as  to  assume  his  place  as  king  in 
God’s  creation,  to  decide  his  own  des- 
tiny. In  short  an  education  that  leads  to 
decision  and  social  and  political  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  was  with  this  vision  of  men 
created  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  creative  and  free,  that  the  “Train- 
ing Center  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoa- 
tiara” came  into  being.  It  is  a simple, 
but  very  adequate,  building  which  has 
as  its  only  goal:  to  train  men  who  have 
a real  dynamic  vision  of  life  and  their 
God-given  mission  to  create  a better 
world  where  men  can  live  and  grow  in 
peace  and  harmony.  j 

This  building,  like  the  Church,  rises 
above  all  barriers  and  boundaries.  It  i 
became  a reality  through  the  genero-  | 
sity  and  solidarity  of  the  German 
people  and  the  Catholic  Conference  of 
men  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 
Already  in  1969,  over  150  men  and  ^ 
women  have  taken  part  in  two  courses: 
Education  in  the  Faith;  basic  formation 
in  agriculture;  a tinsmith  course;  home 
economics;  manual  arts;  first-aid  and 
hygiene;  basic  economics  and  co-  | 
operativism;  civic  responsibility.  | 

Today,  men  in  this  vast  green  jungle  | 
hold  their  heads  a little  higher  because  1 
men  of  vision,  in  a distant  land,  re-  | 
membered  as  did  Pope  Paul  in  his  1 
famous  Magna  Carta  on  development, 
that,  “The  people  are  the  authors  and 
those  primarily  responsible  for  their 
own  progress  and  development,  but 
they  cannot  do  this  alone  — this  road, 
to  peace  depends  also  on  others.”  m 
depends  on  you.  ■ m 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


I FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

No  doubt  you  have  nice  bright  win- 
ter clothes  from  your  Christmas  gifts. 
I do  hope  there  are  some  good  snow 
storms  so  you  can  play  outdoors  with 
your  sleigh  or  toboggan. 

Some  day  after  a nice  fall  of  snow 
you  should  invite  some  playmates  to 
go  for  a walk  in  a nearby  park  or  coun- 
tryside. If  you  go  quietly  and  keep 
your  eyes  open  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  little  animals  and  birds  you  en- 
counter. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  the  imprints  of 
Peter  Rabbit  as  he  runs  away,  or  you 
will  see  snow  falling  from  upper 
branches  as  a black  squirrel  moves 
about  in  search  of  food.  Even  the  little 
sparrows  flit  among  the  cedars  and 
pine  trees  and  huddle  with  puffed  up 
feathers  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Afterwards  when  you  are  sitting 
around  the  kitchen  sipping  hot  choco- 
late you  will  be  telling  your  mother 
about  the  birds  and  animals  you  saw  in 
the  snow.  That’s  what  St.  Theresa 
would  do  too,  and  she  would  praise 
God  for  all  the  good  things  He  made. 

Yes,  dear  Buds,  enjoy  the  snow  and 


love  God  for  being  so  good. 

Blessing  of  St.  Theresa, 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  — Did  you  write  for  your  photo 
of  St.  Theresa? 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Cornwall,  Ont.  — “I  want  you  to 
have  these  stamps  for  the  missions,  and 
I like  to  read  the  magazine  each 
month.”  Thanks,  Wanda  Lee  Tyrell, 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to  St. 
Theresa’s  Rose  Garden  even  though  it 
is  wintertime  and  the  roses  are  gone. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  — “My  name  is  Maria 
De  Pasquale.  I enjoy  reading  Scarboro 
Missions,  please  send  me  picture  of 
Saint  Theresa.”  Thanks  for  writing, 
Maria.  Place  St.  Theresa  on  your 
dresser  and  see  how  she  looks  at  you 
from  anywhere  in  your  room. 

Richibucto,  N.B. — “Here  I am  again 
with  some  Christmas  card  sales  earn- 
ing. Melanie  helped  me.  Before  Daddy 
died  he  said  whatever  I sent  to  the 
missions  he  would  double — so  mommy 
doubled  my  earning.” 

Dear  Claire,  Tm  sure  your  daddy 
is  happy  in  heaven  to  see  you  and 
Melanie  helping  the  Missions  by  sell- 
ing Christmas  cards.  Thanks  to  mom 
also. 
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La  Cuava: 

ROVING 

THE 

TERRITORY 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a parish 
is  started?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
hilarious  ups  and  downs  of  life  in  the 
hills,  without  lights  or  water,  by  jeep 
and  mule,  as  a territory  is  organized 
and  developed  into  a complete  parish? 
Here  is  your  chance  to  do  so,  as  you 
follow  this  humorous  and  descriptive 
series  of  articles  on  La  Cuava. 

As  Father  Rod  starts  out,  he  prom- 
ised to  keep  us  informed,  and  our 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
missions  will  feel  themselves  present  as 
problems  arise  and  solutions  develop. 

The  first  few  articles  will  be  descrip- 
tive, so  that  those  who  follow  our 
missionaries  in  action  in  far-off  lands 
where  customs,  weather,  mentality, 
food,  etc.,  are  so  different,  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  setting  in  which  they 
labour  to  bring  Christ  into  the  lives  of 
people. 

/^n  Wednesday,  April  3,  1968,  the 
Scarboro  Superior,  Fr.  Paul  Ouel- 


lette, and  the  former  pastor  of  Yamasa, 
Fr.  Jim  Walsh,  went  with  myself  to 
look  at  the  rural  northern  section  of 
Yamasa  parish,  to  decide  where  it 
could  be  divided. 

For  some  time  the  parish  had  been  i 
growing,  and  the  upper  part  had  be-  j 
come  largely  populated  by  the  good  i 
simple  people  of  the  Cibao  region,  j 
farther  to  the  north.  It  was  definitely  | 
time  that  something  was  done  to  attend  | 
to  their  needs  in  a more  steady  man- 
ner, and  the  answer  was  to  get  a priest 
into  the  northern  section,  let  him  pick 
a spot  in  which  he  figured  he  could 
survive,  and  set  up  what  would  even- 
tually be  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
separate  parish. 

Accordingly,  your  obedient  servant, 
along  with  the  authority  and  experi-  . 
ence  embodied  in  his  two  companions, 
stretched  his  eyes  over  the  territory, 
estimated  population,  checked  trails,  ,| 
gauged  the  solidity  of  campo  chapels,  J 
kept  one  eye  open  to  the  mountainous  i 
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horizon  interfering  one  day  with  a 
; radio  antenna,  and  weighed  the  pros 
and  cons. 

The  numerous  wooden  bridges  — 
the  drop-off,  especially  where  the  very 
road  had  slipped  down  the  mountain 
here  and  there,  as  it  meandered  along 
the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  with  noth- 
ing but  air  for  a long  way  down  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  road  — the 
completely  mountainous  nature  of  the 
entire  section,  with  its  very  generous 
quota  of  heavy  rains  — all  these  be- 
spoke a lot  of  work,  soakings,  trans- 
portation problems,  grey  hairs  and 
rheumatism. 

However,  the  Society  was  putting 
up  a five-year-old  Willys  Jeep,  would 
squeeze  out  several  hundred  dollars  to 
help  me,  and  with  a blessing,  I could 
do  what  I could  to  start  the  place  off. 

The  Yamasa  parish  runs  for  about 
60  km.  along  the  road,  with  branches 
out  to  the  sides  for  over  a dozen  miles 
each  way.  The  southern  part,  which 
has  the  town  and  church,  makes  a 
formidably  sized  parish,  when  Esperal- 
villo  and  La  Guazuma  sections  are 
added  to  its  southern  campos.  From 
there  north,  the  road  led  eventually  to 
La  Cuava,  which  has  a good  roomy 
chapel,  built  in  1962,  with  three  rooms 
attached  to  it,  an  outhouse,  and  about 
35  or  40  km.  of  the  60  or  70  km.  of 
road,  some  say  the  better  half  of  the 
population,  with  many  a mule-campo, 
and  its  innumerable  hills  dotted  with 
the  little  isolated  homes  of  the 
farmers. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  territory: 
one  road  through  the  mountaintops, 
about  35  km.  long,  with  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  most  of  it  vertical. 
And  in  between  the  mountains,  bridges 


which  tend  to  float  away  when  the 
mountainsides  pour  the  rain  in  torrents 
through  their  valleys. 

Transportation  will  be  a problem, 
and  radio  will  likely  at  odd  times  be 
the  only  connection  with  the  outside 
when  bridges  go  out  in  bad  weather, 
provided  I can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
some  kind  of  generator  to  run  it.  How- 
ever, by  now  we  have  learned  how  to 
handle  most  of  the  problems.  I have 
lived  many  years  alone,  am  fair  at  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  electrical  work,  and 
we  decided  it  could  be  done. 

As  I stood  in  the  doorway  consider- 
ing the  chapel  without  a pew,  counting 
up  the  assets  — a good  chapel,  three 
small  rooms,  an  outhouse,  an  altar,  one 
small  table,  one  chair,  and  thinking 
briefly  of  just  what  it  would  take  to 
make  the  place  liveable  — some  cut- 
lery, pots,  etc.,  for  a kitchen  which 
does  not  yet  exist;  a missal,  vestments, 
cruets,  furniture,  etc.,  for  the  chapel; 
a bunk,  shelves,  cupboards,  house 
furniture,  all  of  which  are  yet  to  be;  a 
water  tank,  pipes,  plumbing,  eaves- 
troughing.  to  catch  the  rainwater, 
which  is  the  only  water  supply  here; 
some  kind  of  lighting,  generator,  etc., 
etc.  . . . well,  it  looked  formidable. 
How  I wished  a few  of  our  Scarboro 
fans  could  have  stood  there  with  me, 
estimated  the  needs,  and  offered  to  at- 
tend to  a few  of  them! 

Possibly  some  will,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated.  And  some 
prayers  and  moral  support  have  a defi- 
nite place  in  the  project.  For  my  part, 
I will  write  a bit  for  this  magazine  from 
time  to  time,  to  keep  you  posted  on  the 
progress  of  the  task.  God  willing  it  will 
work  out  well,  and  be  of  real  assistance 
to  the  good  people  there.  ■ 
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THE 

JAPANESE 
NEW  YEAR 


Kadomatsu  — the  New  Year  decoration. 


New  Year  celebration  has  become 
much  simplified  and  modernized 
in  Japan,  but  still  it  is  the  greatest  an- 
nual function  of  the  people  as  it  is  be- 
lieved each  year  has  a separate  fortune 
with  no  relation  to  the  former  year  and 
all  hope  to  have  a better  and  happier 
New  Year. 

Everything  starts  afresh  on  New 
Year’s  Day  and  old  debts  of  the  past 
should  not  be  carried  over  to  the  New 
Year. 

New  Year’s  Day  is  the  symbol  of 
the  whole  year  and  should  be  a happy 
day.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come angry  or  start  a quarrel.  The  day 
must  be  spent  in  smiles  and  laughter, 
and  people  should  avoid  any  manner 
of  work.  In  old  days  this  was  some- 
times carried  out  to  the  extreme  for 
there  were  villages  where  the  people 
did  not  open  their  amado,  (sliding 
doors),  did  not  venture  out  but  re- 
mained indoors  without  seeing  anyone. 

To  welcome  Toshi-gami  or  the  new 
year  deity  who  is  supposed  to  come  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  the  house  is  cleaned 
from  top  to  bottom  because  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Toshi-gami  visits 
only  houses  that  are  spic  and  span. 

The  erection  of  Kado-matsu  or  gate 
pine  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 


tures of  the  New  Year  because  it  serves 
as  a marker  and  a guide  to  lead  Toshi- 
gami  to  the  house. 

There  are  many  districts  who  do  not 
plant  Kado-matsu  but  rather  place  a 
pile  of  short  twigs  at  the  door. 

Generally  Kado-matsu  is  decorated 
with  twisted  straw  ropes  and  etches 'J; 
with  cut  white  paper  as  a sign  of  purity. 

The  next  important  function  is  eat- 1 
ing  of  mochi  or^rice  cake.  Mochi  is  5 
indispensable  for  the  New  Year  cele- 1 
bration  and  it  has  been  said  that  with-^ 
out  mochi  one  did  not  feel  like  it  was  4 
really  New  Year.  Even  the  poor  man- f 
aged  to  have  mochi,  particularly  for 
their  children.  However,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kado-matsu,  the  mochi-less  New  4 
Year  is  celebrated  in  many  districts  be-  :r 
cause  of  old  local  traditions. 

In  Saitami  prefecture  there  is  a dis- 
trict where  no  mochi  is  made  for  the^; 
New  Year  because  once  a big  fire^-^^^i 
started  from  the  fire  used  in  cooking 
the  rice  for  the  New  Year  mochi  and 
destroyed  many  houses.  Since  then  the^ 
villagers  refused  to  make  mochi  for  the 
New  Year. 

The  drinking  of  toso  or  herb  wine 
and  the  eating  of  zoni  or  soup  with^ 
mochi,  meat  and  vegetables  are  the|j 
ceremonial  rites  at  every  home  for  the  j 
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first  three  days  of  the  year  at  breakfast, 
i At  breakfast  all  members  of  the  family 
sit  together  even  though  normally  they 
would  eat  at  different  times.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  few  times  during  the  year 
when  a busy  husband  sits  at  the  break- 
fast table  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Another  important  ceremony  is  the 
New  Year  greeting.  On  New  Year’s 
Day  every  member  of  the  household 
must  exchange  with  others  the  greet- 
ing of  “Omedeto”  (happiness  to  you). 
I And  to  friends,  relatives  and  neigh- 
I bors  the  greeting  is  expressed  to  mark 
j the  first  meeting  of  the  year.  In  olden 
I times  even  strangers  meeting  on  the 
; street  used  to  say  the  traditional  words 
of  greeting.  Today  this  habit  seems  to 
' be  confined  to  the  rural  areas. 

: One  feature  of  the  New  Year  greet- 

' ing  is  the  practice  of  visiting  one’s 
: friends.  This  used  to  be  quite  a strenu- 
ous task  in  former  times  because  there 
; was  no  rapid  transportation  system  and 
people  walked  many  weary  miles  to 
i visit  their  friends  and  relatives.  The 
I master  of  the  house,  according  to  cus- 
I tom,  would  make  his  calls  during  the 
I first  seven  days  and  his  wife  would  do 
I her  visiting  from  the  8th  to  the  15th. 

; It  was  common  for  people  to  judge 
; the  probable  fortune  of  the  coming 
! year  by  the  first  person  who  happened 
I to  visit  their  home. 

[ It  has  long  been  a custom  for  thou- 
sands of  people  living  in  and  around 
Tokyo  to  express  New  Year  greetings 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan 
at  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Tokyo. 

With  the  rapid  pace  of  life  in  Japan 
today  people  are  getting  out  of  the 
habit  of  making  the  traditional  New 
I Year  visits  and  have  substituted  the 
' sending  of  New  Year  greeting  post- 
I 


All  dressed  up  for  the  New  Year. 
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Why  the  first  sketch  of  the  year  of  course! 


cards.  Naturally  with  so  many  people 
sending  the  postcards  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  special  arrangements  at 
the  Post  Office  much  like  arrangements 
made  for  Christmas  cards  in  Canada. 

For  the  womenfolk  and  children 
New  Year’s  Day  and  the  week  that  fol- 
lows is  an  opportunity  to  dress  up  in 
the  finest  clothes.  It  used  to  be  in  days 
gone  by  that  everyone,  men  and  wo- 
men, would  dress  up  in  kimono  but 
in  recent  times  it  has  been  observed 
mostly  by  the  women  and  children. 

During  the  last  days  of  December 
there  is  feverish  activity  in  every  home 
preparing  food  for  the  New  Year  cele- 
bration. In  order  to  avoid  a lot  of 
burdensome  household  chores  with  the 
large  number  of  visitors  over  the  holi- 
day the  work  is  done  well  in  advance 
of  the  big  days. 

A solemn  rite  to  many  Japanese  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  to  visit 
their  local  shrine  and  to  pray  for  good 
fortune  during  the  coming  year.  As 
soon  as  the  temple  bells  begin  to  ring  at 
midnight  on  December  31st  crowds  be- 
gin to  move  into  the  various  shrines. 
This  continues  all  through  the  night 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  first  crowd  of 


pilgrims  to  enler  the  shrine  after  mid 
night  will  be  blessed  in  a very  special 
way.  Of  course  the  people  continue  to 
flock  into  the  shrines  all  the  next  day 
and  even  until  the  end  of  January. 

Since  New  Year’s  Day  is  supposed 
to  be  all  joy  and  no  work,  a ceremony 
is  observed  for  starting  the  year’s  work 
on  January  2nd.  On  that  day  many 
Japanese  do  their  first  writing,  reading, 
singing,  painting,  dancing  or  other 
works.  Even  school  children  do  their 
first  lettering  of  the  year  on  this  day. 

On  the  second  of  January,  too,  the 
rite  of  Hatsuni  (first  delivery)  is  car- 
ried out  by  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers. Gaily  decorated  with  flags,  ban- 
ners and  bunting,  carts,  motor  cars  and 
bicycles  deliver  the  first  shipments  of 
the  year  to  shops  and  stores. 

The  famous  Fire  Fighters’  Drill  is 
held  complete  with  acrobatic  displays 
and  rescue  techniques  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  New  Year. 

All  these  traditional  customs  are  still 
faithfully  observed  to  show  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  everything  starts 
afresh  with  the  coming  of  the  New 
Year. 

On  January  7th  the  main  features  of 
the  New  Year  Celebration  are  over  and 
Kado-matsu  and  the  other  New  Year 
decorations  are  removed.  In  many 
districts  the  burning  of  Kado-matsu 
and  decorations  is  ceremoniously  ob- 
served. In  many  places,  children  go 
from  house  to  house  and  express  the 
wish  for  a good  year.  They  are  given 
cakes,  machi  or  money. 

In  feudal  days  the  New  Year  cele- 
bration lasted  the  whole  month  of 
January  and  no  business  was  con- 
ducted during  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  month,  fl  /. 
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Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  was  ordained  for  the  Scar- 
boro  Missions  in  1929.  After  serving  a 
number  of  years  in  China,  Father 
Sharkey  held  many  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Society  over  the  years.  He 
is  presently  attached  to  our  Guyana 
mission  and  recently  celebrated  his 
fortieth  anniversary  as  a priest.  We  are 
sure  that  our  readers  join  with  us  in 
wishing  Father  Sharkey  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  service. 


I Remember 


Touring  our  years  in  China  in  the  city  of  Lishui,  we  were  often  sub- 
jected  to  bandit  raids  and  every  day  brought  its  lurid  rumors  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  brigands  about  to  attack  us. 

During  one  such  occasion,  the  rumors  flew  thick  and  fast  and  we 
went  to  bed  feeling  very  uneasy  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a terrific 
blast  that  seemed  centered  in  the  kitchen  or  dining  room  on  the  lower 
floor.  Down  we  went  armed  to  the  teeth  with  every  improvised  weapon 
we  could  find. 

Our  eyes  filled  with  sleep  and  our  hearts  filled  with  fear,  we  stumbled 
into  the  room.  Maybe  the  knocking  of  our  knees  coupled  with  the 
chattering  of  our  teeth  might  mislead  the  bandits  into  thinking  that  we 
had  some  kind  of  secret  weapon.  It  was  the  moment  of  truth. 

There  were  no  bandits  in  sight,  but  the  dining  room  was  a mess.  It 
turned  out  that  Father  Raymond  Serra,  a Spanish  priest,  had  made 
some  home-made  beer  and  bottled  it  — but  bottled  it  too  soon. 

The  dining  room  where  several  dozen  bottles  had  been  stashed  was 
covered  with  broken  glass,  blown  corks  and  beer.  The  popping  of  the 
corks  and  explosion  of  the  bottles  had  sounded  like  a bandit  all  right. 
Despite  the  mess  before  us  we  were  certainly  relieved. 

There  were  other  times  when  the  bandit  raids  would  be  real.  But  we 
will  write  of  that  some  other  time.  ■ 

Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey,  SFM 
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WILLIAM  K,  AMYOT,  SFM,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


A myot  was  a well-known  name  in 
^ ^ Canadian  sporting  circles  during 
the  early  twenties.  Like  the  famous 
Conacher  family,  they  all  made  their 
mark. 

A huge  paddle  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  Toronto  is  a solid 
reminder  of  big  John  Amyot,  the 
Canadian  Olympic  sculler  champion. 

In  1921  William  Keller  Amyot,  a 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Rowing  Club, 
stroked  his  team  to  a thrilling  win  in 
the  Spring  Fours. 

Illustrating  his  amazing  versatility 
the  very  next  summer  Bill  Amyot  came 
first  in  the  heavy  wheel  bicycle  races. 

When  he  went  to  China  in  1928  as 
one  of  the  Scarboro  missionary  pio- 
neers his  superb  physical  condition  en- 
abled him  to  make  the  gruelling  over- 
land journeys  on  foot  to  the  outlying 


missions. 

It  will  not  be  for  athletic  prowe 
alone,  however,  that  Father  Bill  Amy 
will  be  long-remembered  by  Canadia 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Spending  himself  unselfishly  for  f 
teen  years  in  the  training  of  futu 
missionaries.  Father  Amyot  leaves 
his  spiritual  heirs  a unique  combinatic 
of  indomitable  faith  and  rugged  ma 
liness. 

The  memory  of  Father  Amyot  ai 
his  unflagging  spirit,  we  feel  sure,  w 
encourage  Canadian  Catholics  to  pe 
petuate  this  burse  for  the  education  ( 
future  Scarboro  missionaries. 

May  those  future  missionaries  ed 
cated  in  his  memory  bring  to  their  ta: 
of  Christian  witness  a large  measure  ■ 
Father  Bill’s  warmth,  generosity  ai 
unswerving  dedication.  . 

■ .::f 
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Freddy  learns  the  trade  | 

from  qualified  instructor.  I 

TVThen  Father  Charley  Lagan,  SFM,  left  Harbour  Island  to  take  up  f 

his  new  duties  in  Nassau  he  told  the  people  of  Harbour  Island  that  J 

if  there  was  ever  anything  that  he  could  do  to  help  them  he  would  be  ■ 
more  than  happy  to  oblige.  m 

Freddy  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  Father  Charley  up  on  his  1 
offer.  i 

It  used  to  be  that  school  dropouts  on  Harbour  Island  were  doomed  I 
to  begin  a life  of  idle  misery.  That  was  before  the  new  Technical  Center  1 

went  up  in  Nassau.  It’s  true  that  the  list  of  applicants  is  far  longer  than  g 

could  ever  be  accommodated  by  the  Center,  but  for  many  children  from  § 
the  Out  Islands  it  promises  to  be  a golden  opportunity.  f 

It  seemed  that  sixteen-year-old  Freddy  had  been  selected  from  a long 
list  of  applicants  to  take  a masonry  course  at  the  newly  completed  Tech-  | 
nical  School  in  Nassau.  ^ 

The  course  got  under  way  on  September  15th  but  Freddy  failed  to  r 
appear.  Too  poor  to  pay  room  and  board,  Freddy  watched  his  new-found 
hopes  go  up  in  smoke.  Father  Lagan  felt  as  bad  as  Freddy  about  the  sad 
turn  of  events.  But  Father  Lagan  is  not  one  to  give  up  easily.  After 
knocking  at  a good  many  doors  in  Nassau  he  found  a young  couple  who 
would  be  able  to  give  Freddy  some  guidance  as  well  as  a roof  over  - ' 
his  head. 

One  problem  still  remains.  The  cost  of  living  is  high  in  Nassau  and 
Father  Lagan  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  Freddy’s  room  and  board.  Even 
though  $100  a month  is  most  reasonable.  Father  Lagan  just  doesn’t  have 
that  kind  of  money.  I 

Father  Charley  is  appealing  to  Canadians  ...  to  concerned  Chris-  I 
tians.  Is  there  a club,  a school,  or  an  individual  willing  to  pledge  $10  a M 

month  for  ten  months  to  help  Freddy  become  a qualified  mason  in  the  * 

Bahamas?  Are  you  willing  to  help?  ■ I 
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Pilgrim's  Progress 


E3 


Tyrhen  Stanley  Burke,  the  CBC  newscaster,  resigned  his 
^ highly  paid  job  in  Canadian  Television  to  work  for  the 
relief  of  starving  people  in  Biafra,  he  took  a step  which  was 
almost  as  dramatic  as  the  first  faltering  step  that  Neil 
Armstrong  took  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

In  our  super-commercialized  world  we  have  been  plagued 
with  so  many  superlatives  to  describe  mediocre  luxury  items 
that  we  are  almost  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  i 
word  — starvation!  Hunger  — sure,  but  starvation  . . .?  You’re 
putting  us  on! 

In  some  quarters  it  was  being  denied  that  people  were 
actually  dying  of  starvation.  Stanley  Burke  took  it  upon  himself 
to  investigate  the  situation  and  because  of  real  concern  he  made 
a decision. 

This  month  we  are  beginning  another  season  of  Lent.  In  the 
new  approach  to  this  forty-day  penitential  season  it  is  not  so 
much  a question  of  individual  self-denial,  as  self-denial  per- 
formed with  a view  to  helping  our  fellow  man  in  under-  , 
developed  countries.  In  this  truly  Christian  way  of  looking  at 
Lent  we  should,  in  denying  ourselves,  become  closer  to  those 
who  are  perpetually  denied  those  things  that  we  take  so  much 
for  granted. 

World  Peace  and  Development  hopes  to  be  able  to  enlist 
all  Christian  organizations  into  a concerted  Lenten  drive  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  the  Third  World. 

We  think  that  during  these  forty  days,  we  who  enjoy  the  , 
good  things  of  this  world  should  make  a spiritual  pilgrimage  * 
to  the  depressed  areas  of  the  world. 

Maybe  this  Lent  through  Hard  Luck  Suppers  and  other 
personal  endeavors  we  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  Neil 
Armstrong  as  he  made  that  historic  step  out  onto  the  lunar  ; 
surface.  Maybe  we  will  be  able,  like  Stanley  Burke,  to  make  i 
those  words  resound  in  the  Third  World : 

“One  small  step  for  a man  — one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind.” ■ 
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Miss  Perfecta  Lariba,  Vice-President  of  St.  Anthony  Credit  Union,  gives  her  account  of 
harassment  of  Credit  Union  officials. 


Jn  this  account  of  an  event  that  hap- 
pened  several  months  ago  in  the 
Philippines  we  feel  it  to  be  very  well 
illustrated  that  the  Church  must  never 
seek  comfortable  acceptance  in  society 


but  rather  like  a gadfly  move  from  one 
gut  issue  to  another  constantly  cham- 
pioning'the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  against  forces,  economic  and 
social,  that  threaten  to  crush  them. 
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Tn  October  of  1969  there  were  many 
-*•  demonstrations  all  over  the  Philip- 
pines expressing  unrest  and  disillusion- 
ment with  the  existing  social  conditions 
in  the  country.  One  would  expect  that 
major  eruptions  would  occur  in 
Manila.  Hardly  anyone  expected  an  in- 
cident in  a remote  sector  of  Leyte  to 
set  olf  a wave  of  sympathy  demonstra- 
tions all  over  the  area  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  Church  an  unequivocal 
statement  of  support  “cost  what  it 
may.” 

A municipal  judge  in  Anahawan  is 
alleged  to  have  threatened  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Saint  Anthony  Co-operative  Credit 
Union. 

According  to  reports  received,  the 
whole  thing  started  in  this  way.  It 
seems  that  in  September  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Credit  Union,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, posted  a placard  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  municipal  hall  accusing 
the  judge  of  non-co-operation  because 
he  had  refused  to  notarize  loan  papers 
for  the  Credit  Union. 

Under  threat  of  being  handcuffed 
and  forcibly  restrained  by  police  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Parish  Credit  Union  were  allegedly 
subpoenaed  by  a single  document  to 
appear  before  that  same  judge  within 
five  minutes. 

Apparently  the  judge  wanted  to 
know  the  identity  of  the  person  who 
had  posted  the  placard  directed  against 
him.  The  Credit  Union  president  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  placard  had 
been  posted  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Without  even  a formal  complaint 
lodged  against  them  or  without  benefit 
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of  legal  counsel  the  Board  of  Directors 
appeared  before  the  judge  to  answer 
demands  that  they  control  their  mem- 
bership or  face  a jail  sentence.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  the  judge  issued  orders  to 
shoot  anyone  who  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  “hearing.”. 

That  was  the  incident  that  triggered 
demonstrations  all  over  Southern  Leyte 
and  which  saw  the  Credit  Union  mem- 
bers band  together  in  peaceful  demon- 
strations to  protest  the  abuse  of  civil 
liberties. 

The  priests  in  the  Diocese  of  Maasin 
sent  a telegram  to  the  demonstrators  , 
backed  by  their  bishop.  j 

“Whole  diocese  behind  your  fight  i 
for  our  rights  and  freedom.  Giving  | 
whole  support  and  encouragement  | 
cost  what  it  may.  Wishing  victory  i, 
and  success.” 

Other  telegrams  came  from  the 
Federation  of  Free  Farmers,  Cebu 
Archdiocesan  Social  Action  Center, 
the  Scarboro  Fathers,  and  many  others. 

In  all  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  . 
Diocese  of  Maasin,  Southern  Leyte, 
sermons  were  delivered  at  all  the 
Masses  on  social  justice  in  support  of  j 
the  Anahawan  demonstration.  Demon- 
strations were  held  in  sympathetic  sup- 
port in  all  the  towns  of  the  region. 

It  was  made  very  clear  by  the  demon-  ! 
strators  that  the  purpose  of  the  demon-  | 
stration  was  not  only  to  have  the  judge  | 
removed  from  Anahawan  but  also  to  | 
safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  the  in-  j 
dividual  members  of  the  Board  of  j 
Directors  of  St.  Anthony  Credit  Union,  j 
Five  thousand  leaflets  were  dropped  I 
from  an  airplane  expressing  the  sup-  ! 
port  of  the  priests  of  the  Maasin  Dio-  j 
cese  for  the  demonstration.  The  radio  | 
stations  carried  reports  of  the  demon-  | 


President  of  Cabalian  Credit  Union  throws  his 
support  to  the  cause. 


stration  and  when  news  of  the  unani- 
mous support  reached  government 
officials  in  Manila  the  judge  was  re- 
called to  Manila. 

While  the  removal  of  a municipal 
judge  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a 
major  victory,  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  can  always  be  so  con- 
sidered. At  least  it  was  revealed  to  gov- 
ernment officials  that  the  Church  will 
take  risks  and  will  not  easily  back  down 
where  a principle  is  involved. 

Unfortunately  letters  of  protest 
i written  to  the  president  of  the  country, 
municipal  officials  and  others  in  au- 
thority are  only  as  effective  as  the 
weakest  link  in  the  protest.  There  were 
no  weak  links  in  the  Anahawan  protest, 
j It  is  significant  that  in  the  face  of 
I peaceful  demonstrations  all  over  even 
I such  a remote  area  as  Southern  Leyte, 

I action  to  remove  the  harassment  of 
the  Credit  Union  directors  was  even- 
tually taken  by  the  government  in 
Manila. 


Peaceful  demonstration  of  citizens  in  town  of 
Anahawan. 


Federation  of  Free  Farmers  lend  their  support 
to  demonstration. 


There  will  be  other  tests  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  Credit  Union 
Movement  in  the  Philippines.  But  if 
the  strong  minded  stand  taken  last 
October  is  a portent  of  things  to  come 
then  the  muffled  voice  of  the  poor 
Filipino  farmer  may  soon  speak  in 
clear  fesonant  tones.  And  what  is  even 
more  important  it  will  be  listened  to 
with  undivided  attention.  ■ 
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Tales  from  the  Four  Winds 


Gone  from  the  current  scene  in 
North  America  with  a few  no- 
table exceptions  is  the  art  of  story 
telling. 

In  past  ages  nearly  all  events  of  his- 
tory were  preserved  by  means  of 
stories  and  anecdotes.  How  much  of 
the  awe  and  wonder  of  childhood  has 
vanished  with  the  story  teller? 

In  Asia  and  Latin  America  oral  tra- 
dition continues  to  unfold  wisdom  and 
to  reveal  unusual  insights  into  the 
human  condition. 

The  fabulous  memory  of  the  old 
story  teller  forges  a strong  unbreakable 
link  with  the  past. 

On  these  pages  is  a sampling  of  that 
rich  fund  of  folklore  from  our  mission 
countries  — Tales  From  the  Four 
Winds. 

/^nce  there  lived  three  friends  — a 
monkey,  a dog  and  a carabao. 
They  were  getting  tired  of  city  life,  so 
they  decided  to  go  to  the  country  to 
hunt.  They  took  along  with  them  rice, 
meat,  and  some  kitchen  utensils. 

The  first  day  the  carabao  was  left  at 
home  to  cook  the  food  so  that  his  two 


companions  might  have  something  to 
eat  when  they  returned  from  the  hunt. 
After  the  monkey  and  the  dog  had  de- 
parted, the  carabao  began  to  fry  the 
meat.  Unfortunately  the  noise  of  the 
frying  was  heard  by  the  Bungisngis 
(the  laughing  giant)  in  the  forest.  See- 
ing this  chance  to  fill  his  stomach,  the 
Bungisngis  went  up  to  the  carabao  and 
said,  “Well,  friend,  I see  that  you  have 
prepared  food  for  me.” 

For  an  answer,  the  carabao  made  a 
furious  attack  on  him.  The  Bungisngis 
was  angered  by  the  carabao’s  lack  of 
hospitality  and  seizing  him  by  the  horn, 
threw  him  knee-deep  into  the  earth. 
Then  the  Bungisngis  ate  up  all  the  food 
and  disappeared.* 

When  the  monkey  and  the  dog  came 
home  they  saw  that  everything  was  in 
disorder  and  found  their  friend  sunk 
knee-deep  in  the  ground.  The  carabao 
informed  them  that  a big  strong  man 
had  come  and  beaten  him  in  a fight.  The 
three  then  cooked  their  food.  The 
Bungisngis  saw  them  cooking,  but  he 
did  not  dare  attack  all  three  of  them 
at  once,  for  in  union  there  is  strength. 

The  next  day  the  dog  was  left  behind 
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as  cook.  As  soon  as  the  food  was  ready, 
the  Bungisngis  came  and  spoke  to  him 
in  the  same  way  he  had  spoken  to  the 
carabao.  The  dog  began  to  snarl;  and 
the  Bungisngis,  taking  offence,  threw 
him  down.  The  dog  could  not  cry  to  his 
companions  for  help  for,  if  he  did,  the 
Bungisngis  would  certainly  kill  him. 
So  he  retired  to  a corner  of  the  room 
and  watched  his  unwelcome  guest 
eat  all  of  the  food.  Soon  after  the 
Bungisngis’s  departure,  the  monkey  and 
the  carabao  returned.  They  were  angry 
to  learn  that  the  Bungisngis  had  been 
there  again. 

The  next  day  the  monkey  was  cook; 
but,  before  cooking,  he  made  a pitfall 
in  front  of  the  stove.  After  putting 
away  enough  food  for  his  companions 
and  himself,  he  put  the  rice  on  the 
stove.  When  the  Bungisngis  came,  the 
monkey  said  very  politely,  “Sir,  you 
have  come  just  in  time.  The  food  is 
ready  and  I hope  you’ll  compliment  me 
by  accepting  it.” 

The  Bungisngis  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  after  sitting  down  in  a chair, 
began  to  devour  the  food.  The  monkey 
took  hold  of  a leg  of  the  chair,  gave  a 
jerk  and  sent  his  guest  tumbling  into 
the  pit.  He  then  filled  the  pit  with  earth, 
so  that  the  Bungisngis  was  buried  with 
no  solemnity. 

When  the  monkey’s  companions 
arrived,  they  asked  about  the  Bun- 
gisngis. At  first  the  monkey  was  not 
inclined  to  tell  them  what  had  hap- 
pened; but  on  being  urged  and  urged 
by  them,  he  finally  said  that  the 
Bungisngis  was  buried  “there  in  front 
of  the  stove.”  His  foolish  companions, 
curious,  began  to  dig  up  the  grave.  Un- 
fortunately the  Bungisngis  was  still 
alive.  He  jumped  out  and  killed  the  dog 


and  lamed  the  oarabao;  but  the  monkey 
climbed  up  a tree  and  so  escaped. 

One  day  while  the  monkey  was 
wandering  in  the  forest,  he  saw  a bee- 
hive on  top  of  a vine.  “Now  I’ll  cer- 
tainly kill  you,”  said  someone  coming 
towards  the  monkey. 

Turning  around  the  monkey  saw  the 
Bungisngis.  “Spare  me,”  he  said,  “and 
I will  give  up  my  place  to  you.  The 
king  has  appointed  me  to  ring  each 
hour  of  the  day  that  bell  up  there,” 
pointing  to  the  top  of  the  vine. 

“All  right!  I accept  the  position,” 
said  the  Bungisngis. 

“Stay  here  while  I find  out  what  time 
it  is,”  said  the  monkey. 

The  monkey  had  been  gone  a long 
time,  and  the  Bungisngis  becoming  im- 
patient, pulled  the  vine.  The  bees 
immediately  buzzed  about  him,  and 
punished  him  for  his  curiosity. 

Maddened  with  pain,  the  Bungisngis 
went  in  search  of  the  monkey,  and 
found  him  playing  with  a boa-constric- 
tor. “You  villain!  I’ll  not  hear  any 
excuses  from  you.  You  shall  certainly 
die,”  he  said. 

Don’t  kill  me,  and  I will  give  you 
this  belt  which  the  king  has  given  to 
me,”  pleaded  the  monkey. 

Now  the  Bungisngis  was  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  belt 
and  wanted  to  possess  it;  so  he  said  to 
the  monkey,  “Put  the  belt  around  me, 
then  we  shall  be  friends.” 

The  monkey  placed  the  boa-constric- 
tor around  the  body  of  the  Bungisngis. 
Then  pinched  the  boa,  which  soon 
made  an  end  of  his  enemy. 

— Narrated  by  Jose  M.  Hilario 
A Tagalog  from  Batongas, 

Baton  gas. 
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An  Old-Timet 


mistake  was  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  historical  value 
of  much  which  has  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful. . . . 

. . . their  mistake  was  that  they  did 
not  recognize  in  many  of  the  errors 
which  they  assailed  corruptions  of  im- 
portant truths.  . . . 

. . . and  hence  they  involved,  as  in 
them  lay,  many  great  truths  in  com- 
mon discredit  with  the  errors  which 
had  grown  up  around  them. 

They  threw  away  the  shell  without 
preserving  the  kernel.” 


In  these  days  of  crisis  and  uncer- 
tainty in  our  society  at  large  the  words 
written  above  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a copy  of  this  month’s  Education 
Journal,  last  Saturday’s  Week  End 
Magazine,  this  Sunday’s  Church  Bul- 
letin or  even  today’s  Hansard.  The 
sentiment  expressed  is  clearly  that  of  a 
traditionalist  striking  out  in  the  face  of 
heedless  revolutionaries. 

ActuaUy  the  words  written  above  are 
not  nearly  as  current  as  they  seem. 
In  fact  well  over  a century  of  dust  has 
covered  them.  They  were  written  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
At  the  time  Mill  was  stating  the  con- 
servative position  of  the  famous  poet 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  insisted 
that  any  reform  in  society  would  come 


about  by  working  within  the  known 
structures  as  opposed  to  the  Bentha- 
mites who  insisted  that  the  old  must  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  vdth  the  new. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  reassuring 
in  our  own  time  to  realize  that  men 
have  come  this  way  before.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  that 
society  has  been  in  a state  of  transition 
and  that  bitter  controversy  raged  as  to 
how  best  to  proceed  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  19th  Century  was  a 
very  close  parallel  to  the  20th  Century. 

In  the  19th  Century  the  industrial 
revolution  rocked  Europe  and  the  agri-  | 
cultural  society  gave  way  to  the  belch- 
ing smoke  of  the  industrial  plants.  { 
It  seemed  in  that  age  of  technological  I 
breakthrough  that  many  of  the  values  ' 
people  held  dear  were  crushed  under- 
foot in  the  advent  of  the  new  urban 
civilization.  Looming  on  the  horizon 
were  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  new  | 
situation.  | 

In  our  own  age  we  have  seen  the 
advent  of  the  space  age  and  a computer  i 
technology  which  has  threatened  the 
security  of  our  lives.  Looming  on  that 
horizon  are  new  stresses,  new  problems  | 
and  new  insights. . . . ■ 

“T’m  eighty-two  years  old.  When  I 
came  out  west  first  I used  to  attend 
Mass  on  an  Indian  Reserve.  The  priest  Si 
there  was  a fine  little  man  who  spoke 
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looks 

tVt  His  Times . 

French,  Blackfoot  and  Cree  but  unfor- 
tunately for  me  — no  English.  It  wasn’t 
maybe  the  best  but  it’s  a happy  memory 
all  the  same. 

Sometimes  I kind  of  miss  the  dark 
old  churches.  You  know  how  they  used 
to  be.  It  was  always  kind  of  relaxing  to 
drop  in  for  a minute  to  say  a prayer. 

I always  liked  the  rosary  and  those 
I Holy  Hours  on  Sunday  too.  I kind  of 
I miss  them  now. 

I What  do  I think  of  all  the  changes  in 
; the  Church  today?  Well  it  might  sur- 
prise you  but  I like  ’em.  Oh  I don’t 
know,  seems  like  the  youngsters  are 
I taking  more  interest  in  religion  today. 

I kind  of  like  that  folk  Mass  too.  Not 
all  the  time  . . . mind  you.  But  now  and 
then  it’s  a nice  change. 

Only  trouble  is  I’m  kind  of  deaf  you 
see.  Can’t  hear  them  commentators. 

I kind  of  wish  some  of  the  churches 
would  have  a Mass  now  and  then  for 
oldsters  like  myself.  I mean  most  of  us 
never  had  much  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion in  the  faith.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  a little  hard  to  understand.  I find  it 
distracting  all  that  standing  up  and 

I 


■ ■ 

sitting  down  see?  Maybe  since  things 
are  freer  today  people  could  do  what- 
ever is  most  convenient  to  them  by  way 
of  sitting  or  standing. 

You  know  I like  the  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  religions  trying  to  get 
together.  Out  west  we  kind  of  grew  up 
with  the  country  and  many  of  my 
friends  are  Protestant.  Of  course 
they’re  getting  up  in  years  now  same 
as  me.  It  was  always  a little  awkward 
when  it  came  to  being  a pall  bearer  at 
their  funerals.  And  before  I forget  it 
I sure  wish  the  Catholic  papers  would 
include  an  obituary  column.  You  know 
when  you  get  up  in  years  like  me  all 
your  friends  are  liable  to  die  at  any 
time.  It’s  nice  to  know  so  you  can 
attend  the  funeral.” 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  the  modern  spirit  of  unrest 
everywhere  manifesting  itself  in 
civilization? 

— Canadian  Newspaper,  1919. 

“What  do  I think  of  this  new  genera- 
tion? I think  they’re  great.  Mind  you 
I’m  not  raising  these  kids.  Might  think 
a lot  different  about  it  if  I was.  You 
know  God  gives  us  just  enough  courage 
to  raise  one  family  and  no  more.  My 
grandchildren  seem  to  be  more  idealis- 
tic than  I’ve  ever  seen  kids  before. 
They  seem  to  know  what  they  want. 
My  son’s  kind  of  worried  about  his 
children  because  they’re  so  different  in 
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every  way  than  he  was.  Well  that’s  kind 
of  funny  ’cause  you  know  my  son  was 
a lot  different  than  I was  at  his  age  and 
I know  that  I was  a lot  different  than 
my  father. 

I kind  of  suspect  that  every  genera- 
tion sort  of  rebels  against  the  one 
before.  For  that  matter  no  two  kids  in 
a family  are  alike. 

Kids  today  have  a lot  of  oppor- 
tunities. I know  they  have  a heap  more 
than  my  generation  did.  They’re  not 
afraid  of  work  though  and  I guess 
they’ve  still  got  some  of  that  pioneer 
spirit. 

You  ask  me  about  styles?  Well  I 
know  that  my  grandson  when  he’s  all 
dressed  up  reminds  me  of  my  father. 
My  father  had  long  sideburns  and  a 
handlebar  mustache  too.  It  brings  back 
memories.  I kind  of  like  it.  Another 


For  some  time  now  the  young  men 
of  today  have  set  the  fashion  of 
commencing  to  shave  about  three 
inches  below  the  ear.  With  the 
present  craze  for  sideboards  will 
chin  whiskers  also  return  to  style? 

— Canadian  Newspaper,  1929 
“Today’s  music?  I’m  afraid  I’m  more 
for  the  old  Come-all-ye’s  myself.  But  it 
seems  to  me  every  new  kind  of  music 
has  been  criticized  in  its  time.” 

Swing  music,  jitterbugs  awaken 
wrath  of  famous  music  editor  here. 

‘Rubbish,  noise,  cheapness’  de- 


1 

1 


t’ 


dares  Herbert  J.  Foss. 

— Canadian  Newspaper,  1939 
“You  know  I think  it’s  a shame  that 
people  can’t  talk  to  each  other  about 
change  without  getting  mad.  I guess  ' 
you  have  to  live  a long  time  in  order  to 
find  out  that  the  world  is  always  chang- 
ing but  that  as  people  we  hardly  change 
at  all.  I’d  like  to  see  a little  more  being 
done  to  bring  generations  together 
today  rather  than  exploiting  the  gap 
between  them.  I think  it  was  Pope  John 
who  said  that  we  have  to  concentrate 
on  what  unites  us  rather  than  on  what 
divides  us.  I kind  of  like  that  approach 
myself.”  ■ 


thing  is  that  these  kids  today  wear 
whatever  they  want.  They  don’t  have  to 
dress  exactly  like  the  next  person.  Of 
course  I can  remember  bell  bottom 
trousers,  pegged  pants,  celluloid  col- 
lars, Christie  stiffs,  spats  and  vests. 
Women’s  dresses  have  been  going  up 
and  down  like  a yo-yo  for  years.  It 
seems  that  each  succeeding  style  must 
be  just  different  enough  to  make  the 
previous  one  look  out  of  place.  It’s  a 
real  money  maker  for  the  clothing 
stores.” 
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La  Cuava 


MAKING 

TENTATIVE  PLANS 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


A s soon  as  possible  after  Holy  Week, 
^ when  we  finished  a four-day  run 
of  meetings  at  our  Central  House, 
Fathers  Erenewein  and  Jim  Walsh 
went  with  me  to  La  Cuava.  Here  we 
got  the  keys  from  a neighbour  who 
keeps  them,  opened  the  church  and 
rooms,  paced  it  off,  got  a few  measure- 
ments, and  started  thinking  of  how  we 
could  make  it  liveable. 

The  chapel  is  30  feet  by  60,  the 
sacristy  12  by  12,  and  the  other  two 
rooms  are  12  by  10.  With  thirteen  feet 
from  floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  I de- 
cided to  insert  a second  floor,  which 
would  make  very  low  rooms  down- 
stairs and  up,  but  would  give  us  two 
rooms  above  the  10  ft.  wide  section,  in 
which  I could  live. 

A look  at  the  roof  soon  settled  how 
we  would  get  some  water,  once  gutters 
were  installed,  and  where  a water  tank 
would  be  put,  some  time  in  the  future. 
The  town,  by  the  way,  has  no  wells, 
j relying  on  rain  and  river  water,  nor- 
I mally  carried  on  the  heads  of  women 
I and  children.  An  electric  plant  and  a 
: house  for  it  likely  would  come,  well  off 


in  the  future.  A kitchen  would  be  built 
with  blocks,  and  possibly  a room  or 
two  over  it,  in  which  a cook  could 
live,  if  we  could  tolerate  one  on  the 
premises. 

However,  these  projects  were  far 
away  ...  a temporary  little  house 
would  be  thrown  up  for  a cook,  and  a 
native  kitchen,  with  no  walls,  a thatch 
roof,  and  the  three  stones  placed  in  a 
box  of  clay  to  serve  as  a stove.  This 
would  do  till  we  got  time,  funds,  and 
material  to  build  in  blocks. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Jim  Walsh  spoke 
to  a good  local  farmer,  Jose  by  name, 
who  is  a son  of  old  Timoteo,  who  was 
a great  power  for  good  in  the  area. 
Jose’s  job  was  to  speak  to  the  man  who 
lived  on  a bit  of  property  next  to  the 
church.  If  we  had  this,  we  could  turn 
it  into  a garden,  as  it  would  be  sitting 
in  front  of  where  a rectory  would  even- 
tually be  built,  and  the  addition  of  this 
little  bit  of  land  would  make  the 
property  into  a complete  rectangle. 

Before  we  got  time  to  make  this  trip, 
the  Superior  was  after  me  to  get  up  into 


! 
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the  territory,  as  the  people  there  needed 
a priest.  The  pastor  of  Yamasa  also 
cornered  me  to  ask  when  I would  be 
up,  saying  that  I would  definitely  have 
to  be  there  to  help  with  the  work  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  there  was  a 
very  heavy  schedule  on  the  first  Friday 
week,  with  about  ten  campos  regularly 
scheduled,  and  he  would  be  absent.  The 
curate  there  added  his  woes  — he 
would  be  off  on  a nine-day  campo 
siege,  and  therefore  they  would  have  to 
have  me  there,  just  to  help  in  their 
normal  work. 

That  part  of  the  country  does  re- 
quire a lot  of  the  priests,  as  there  are 
many  people,  and  the  area  is  vast. 

Confessions  alone  are  in  the  thou- 
sands during  the  first  Friday  week,  and 
vehicles  and  priests  as  well  as  the  mules 
usually  return  full  of  mud,  and  looking 
the  worse  for  wear. 

So,  with  promises  to  be  up  and  help- 
ing with  the  parish  work,  we  left  for 
the  central  house  where  the  radio 
awaited  my  probing  hand.  It  had 
conked  out  in  the  middle  of  a chat  with 
GgTR  in  England,  at  2:20  a.m.,  and 
was  now  dead. 

A further  complication  was  that 
Father  Victor  Vachon’s  father  was 
very  low,  after  a series  of  heart  attacks, 
and  we  needed  the  radio  to  keep  in 
touch,  lest  he  should  be  called  home 
suddenly.  Since  he  was  alone,  a still 
further  complication  was  added  in  that 
I would  have  to  take  over  his  parish 
if  he  should  be  called  home.  However, 
this  story  would  be  best  kept  in  the 
“Around  the  Shack”  series. 

How  all  problems  will  be  solved,  or 
even  how  they  all  will  fit  into  the  same 
short  time,  is  a mystery  we  hope  to 
continue  next  month.  God  bless  you.  ■ 


Robinson  Crusoe  thought  he  was 
alone  until  he  saw  that  footprint  in 
the  sand. . . . 

We  don’t  have  to  look  for  footprints 
in  the  sand. . 

We  just  have  to  take  the  first 
step  that  leads  to  our  anonymous 
brother. . . . 

Maybe  the  first  step  is  to  convert 
that  jewelry  and  old  gold  into  active 
help  and  concern  for  others. 

It’s  just  junk  sitting  in  the  base- 
ment. But  if  you  send  it  to  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  we  can  use  it  to 
help. ... 

Send  your  old  gold  today. 

It’s  a step  in  the  right  direction. 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your  Will,  j 
Our  Legal  title:  i 

j 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  X 

Scarboro  713,  Ontario.  /X 
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HOLY  WEEK 
IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

TVT/iew  / visited  the  Philippines  two 
years  ago  I was  much  impressed 
by  the  city  of  Manila.  It  is  a city  in 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  homes 
and  unfortunately  many  more  wretched 
hovels. 

The  four-hundred-year-old  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  is  still  standing  and 
it  is  a reminder  that  Christianity  is  that 
old  in  the  Philippines. 

At  Fort  Santiago  you  can  see  the 
place  where  the  Spanish  placed  guns 
to  drive  o§  the  marauding  pirate  ships 
coming  up  the  river. 

Close  by  there  is  a museum  dedi- 
cated to  Rizal  — the  great  national 
hero  of  the  Philippines.  The  museum  is 
the  place  where  he  was  kept  under 
house  arrest  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties and  which  was  used  to  imprison 
Filipino  subversives  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  wartime  occupation.  You 
can  even  see  the  wall  where  many  were 
\ lined  up  and  executed. 

I There  are  17,000  graves  in  the 
Memorial  Cemetery  of  Manila  where 
lie  the  bodies  of  those  killed  during  the 
Pacific  War.  The  ages  range  from  18 
to  23.  And  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
35.000  more  were  missing  and  60  per 
cent  were  sent  home  to  the  families  of 
those  heroic  dead  it  gives  you  good 
reason  to  meditate  on  the  horrors  of 
war.  . . . 


The  Suffering  Saviour  carried  by  the  men. 

T had  much  to  think  about  after  I left 
the  Philippines  but  one  of  the  most 
vivid  impressions  that  I carried  away 
with  me  was  of  the  Holy  Week  cere- 
monies that  I witnessed  in  Leyte. 

It  was  during  that  solemn  week  of 
Lent  leading  up  to  the  great  feast  of 
Easter  that  I watched  one  of  the  most 
moving  liturgies  that  I have  ever  seen 
unfold  before  me.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
real  part  of  the  culture  of  the  people 
and  to  burst  forth  as  an  expression  of 
their  unique  appreciation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Risen  Christ. 

One  custom  which  aroused  my  ad- 
miration was  the  choosing  of  twelve 
young  men  to  represent  the  twelve 
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Some  of  the  “angels”. 


apostles  of  Jesus.  Dressed  in  white  caps 
and  robes  and  bright  red  capes  the 
twelve  young  men  accompanied  the 
priest  and  some  of  the  neighbors  to 
different  homes  during  Holy  Week  to 
share  a meal  together  and  to  express  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  together  the  love 
that  should  be  present  in  the  Christian 
community. 

I was  privileged  to  accompany 
Father  Bill  Liutkus  and  the  twelve 
young  men  to  several  of  the  homes  in 
the  town  of  Hinundayan.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  was  warm  and 
genuine  and  although  most  of  them 
were  poor  they  prepared  a delicious 
meal  of  meat  and  rice  and  tuba  (the 
local  beverage  extracted  from  the  coco- 
nut tree) . The  family  that  was  hosting 
the  meal  would  set  out  small  gifts  for 


The  Sorrowing  Mother  (complete  with  lights)  cai 


each  of  the  guests  as  well  (some 
candies  or  a few  centavos  wrapped  in 
paper) . 

T was  surprised  to  see  young  boys 
and  girls  wearing  paper  wings  attached 
to  their  shoulders.  I was  informed  that 
these  “angels”  were  children  who  had 
been  cured  of  serious  illness  or  pre- 
served from  death  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  a visible  expression  of  the 
mother’s  gratitude  for  God’s  mercy. 

The  whole  of  the  passion  of  Our 
Lord  is  acted  out  in  vivid  pageantry. 
By  means  of  statues  of  the  crucified 
Christ,  the  sorrowing  mother,  the  dead 
Christ  and  the  Risen  Christ,  the  people 
bring  to  mind  the  sufferings  and  final 
triumph  of  Jesus. 

I remember  moving  in  procession 
behind  the  statue  of  the  crucified  Christ 

.1 
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and  as  we  said  the  rosary  I looked  up 
and  could  see  candles  in  every  window 
casting  a warm  glow  in  the  approaching 
tropical  darkness.  Every  prejudice  I 
ever  had  against  processions  and  bear- 
ing of  statues  dissolved  as  the  unmis- 
takable meaning  of  the  pageantry  and 
the  undeniable  faith  and  participation 
of  the  people  struck  me  with  peculiar 
force. 

On  Easter  Sunday  before  even  the 
first  rays  of  sun  had  pierced  the  morn- 
ing mist,  joyful  processions  in  which 
the  Risen  Christ  was  borne  by  the  men 
and  the  Sorrowful  Mother  was  borne 
by  the  women  set  out  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  moved  around  the  town, 
meeting  eventually  in  the  town  square 
I where  there  was  a gaily  decorated  stand 
that  had  only  been  erected  the  night 


before.  At  this  point  accompanied  by 
violins,  drums  and  horns  the  people 
joined  in  the  singing  of  some  of  the 
traditional  hymns. 

Mass  was  said  just  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  began  to  seep  into 
the  Church.  It  was  truly  a symbolic  re- 
minder of  the  Risen  Christ. 

I think  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
for  me  to  say  that  I was  greatly  moved 
by  that  remarkably  vivid  way  of  show- 
ing forth  the  great  mystery  that  is 
Christianity.  That  experience  of  living 
liturgy  that  I saw  in  Leyte  only  con- 
firmed me  in  my  belief  that  our  under- 
standing of  the  faith  will  never  be  in 
any  way  complete  until  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  can  through  their  own  cul- 
ture and  unique  faith  reveal  aspects  of 
God  that  we  can  only  now  guess  at.  ■ 
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To  relieve  that  soggy  . . . overstuffed  feeling  . . . pass  up  those 
fizzing  seltzers  and  those  dissolving  tablets  in  favour  of  a . . . 


HARDLUCK  SUPPER 


It’s  easy  to  prepare. 

You  take  bread  and  water  and  . . . well  . . . you  serve  it! 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Well  ...  not  quite! 

You  add  a large  helping  of  compassion  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  present  world  population  that  goes  to  bed  hungry  EVERY 
night. 

Mix  in  your  own  conviction  that  you  do  have  a responsi- 
bility to  your  hungry  brother. 

Sprinkle  generously  with  plenty  of  your  own  home-grown 
talent  . . . guitar  and  piano  . . . and  what-have-you  to  distract 
the  family  from  the  meagre  menu. 

Remove  the  cost  of  a regular  meal  at  your  house  from 
pocket  or  purse  and  send  your  donation  to  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace,  1452  Drum- 
mond St.,  Montreal  25,  Que.,  to  help  relieve  some  of  the  hunger 
and  misery  in  the  world. 

WARNING: 

1.  This  meal  is  to  be  taken  ONLY  by  those  who  REALLY 
want  to  feel  for  themselves  In  a token  way  at  least  some  of  the 
hunger  pangs  of  all  too  many  of  our  fellow  world  citizens. 

2.  This  meal  must  be  planned  well  in  advance  so  that  every 
member  of  the  family  knows  and  understands  why  he  or  she  is 
going  to  bed  hungry. 

3.  Any  ‘nibbling’  before  or  after  this  meal  will  only  defeat 
the  whole  purpose. 

4.  Be  sure  to  read  something  during  the  course  of  the 
meal  which  will  explain  in  simple  terms  the  meaning  of 
the  FEAST  (?) 


YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TRY  THIS  RECIPE  MORE  THAN 
ONCE  DURING  THE  LENTEN  SEASON. 
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MINUTE... 


Because  of  insecurity  the  need  to  ex- 
plore has  always  been  there.  Trouble 
came  when  exploring  groups  bumped 
into  one  another.  Sometimes  the  result 
was  war,  with  the  victorious  group 
pushing  its  world  further  into  the  un- 
known, assimilating  or  eliminating  the 
defeated  groups.  Or  if  the  conflict  was 
inconclusive,  both  groups  withdrew, 
leaving  between  them  an  area  of  un- 
certain knowledge  and  suspicion,  in- 
evitably a threat  to  security  and  a cause 
■ of  further  conflict,  in  which  the  politi- 
I cal  and  strategic  object  on  both  sides 
j would  be  to  dominate  by  one  means  or 
i another  the  no-man’s  land  which  had 
' been  brought  into  being. 

I ^ 

I If  work  were  a good  thing  the  rich 
I would  have  grabbed  it  all  long  ago. 

— Haitian  Proverb. 

I ^ 

I Without  careful  planning  and  action 
i immediately  the  slums,  shantytowns, 

I sickness,  disillusionment,  misery  and 
j social  instability  of  the  cities  of  to- 
! morrow  may  break  down  orderly  civic 
1 and  national  life. 


I 


Yet  still  they  come.  By  1970  the 
city  populations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  seems  likely  to  increase 
by  200  million. 

^ ^ 

The  commentator’s  efforts  are  not  to  be 
taken  and  not  intended  to  be  taken  as 
final  documents,  but  as  notes  made  by 
puzzled  men. 

— Walter  Lippmann 

* * ❖ 

The  immediate  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  average  man  in  an  under- 
developed country  are  simple  enough. 

They  include  such  things  as  a chance 
for  his  children  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  a source  of  pure  water,  a reliable 
plow,  a sewing  machine,  shoes  and  two 
cooking  pots  instead  of  one. 

They  include  a doctor  when  he  or 
his  family  needs  one,  enough  food  for 
tomorrow’s  meals  as  well  as  today’s, 
seed  with  a slightly  higher  yield,  per- 
haps a bicycle.  They  certainly  include 
some  protection  for  himself  and  his 
family  when  he  is  caught  up  in  a 
natural  disaster  such  as  a drought  or 
an  insect  plague  or  a delay  in  the  life- 
giving  monsoon  rains.  But  they  are  not 
yet  available. 

Foreign  aid  is  therefore  an  invest- 
ment in  a more  peaceful  world  for  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

Sometimes  not  being  yourself  is  quite 
a help. 

❖ * * 

If  a stable  or  healthy  society  is  defined 
as  one  in  which  there  are  no  expres- 
sions of  discontent  with  the  government 
or  with  existing  institutions  in  which 
no  laws  are  ever  broken  then  there  are 
no  stable  or  healthy  societies. 
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Fr.  Jim  McGuire  and  Credit  Union  representa- 
tive suggest  new  hope  to  poor  family. 


Author  Bill  Liutkus,  SFM,  cuts  open  coconut. 


■ 

William  Liutkus,  SFM 

T remember  an  instructor  in  Sociology 
that  I had  once  fuming: 

“There  are  lies; 

There  are  damn  lies, 

And,  then  there  are  statistics.” 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  here  are  a 
few,  “statistics”  that  might  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  what  life  “physi- 
cally” has  to  offer  in  an  “under- 
developed” or  developing  (?)  country. 
This  is  more  or  less  what  you  might 
have  or  how  you  might  live  if  you  were 
here  in  the  Philippines. 

The  survey  on  which  these  statistics 
are  based,  was  conducted  by  six  uni- 
versity students  in  the  poblacion  or 
population  center  of  one  of  the  towns 
here  in  Southern  Leyte  under  the  care 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  The  poblacion 
is  to  be  considered  the  “desirable” 
place  to  live  and  thus  includes  most  of 
the  people  who  are  “well  off”  by  local 
standards.  In  this  sense  the  survey  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  accurate 
cross-section  of  the  typical  lungsud  or 
town. 

OLM  Sisters,  I.  to  r.  Mary,  Jane,  MargaretJ 
and  Marie  work  with  Scarboro  Fathers.  Aj 


A total  number  of  268  families  were 
surveyed  or  interviewed  and  it  was 
found  that  each  household  contained 
an  average  of  6.3  persons.  (Perhaps  this 
is  where  my  instructor  acquired  his 
prejudice  for  statistics  — I have  never 
seen  one-third  of  a person  either.)  The 
proportion  of  males  to  females  was 
found  to  be  742  to  759  respectively  or 
roughly  50-50.  (At  least  we  are  well 
balanced  in  this  respect. ) 

By  common  estimation  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  30  per  cent  of  the 
houses  were  in  poor  condition,  45  per 
cent  were  fair  and  25  per  cent  good.  In 
western  estimates  probably  75  per  cent 
of  the  housing  would  be  considered  in- 
adequate even  for  this  climate. 

It  was  found  that  these  families 
owned  a total  of  387  pigs,  (local  stunted 
variety)  the  greater  majority  of  which 
are  “free  range”,  that  is  they  roam  the 
town  looking  for  whatever  is  to  be 
found  to  support  themselves.  These 
“mobile  municipal  garbage  disposal 
units”  vie  with  731  chickens  for  what 
is  to  be  found,  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  “back  yard”  gardens. 

These  are  important  since  they  com- 
prise the  total  meat  supply  of  these 
families  as  the  amount  of  meat  im- 
ported is  minimal.  These  added  to  the 
fish  caught  are  the  main  source  of  pro- 
tein. National  figures  show  that  the 
total  protein  consumption  of  the 
country  is  only  90  per  cent  of  the  mini- 
mum daily  requirements.  (I  gobble  up 
my  share  for  the  year  in  six  months.) 
No  fresh  milk  is  available. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  muni- 
cipal generator  which  used  to  supply 
electricity  for  four  hours  a night,  had 
two  years  hence,  lapsed  into  an  irrepa- 
rable state.  And,  at  the  time  there  were 


six  small  private  generators  (one  at  the 
church)  and  155  petromax.  Thus 
roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  homes  de- 
pend on  candles  or  home-made  kero- 
sine  lamps  for  their  lighting.  (Possible 
cause  of  the  population  explosion?) 

Radios,  the  main  source  of  news  and 
entertainment,  stood  at  127,  while 
phones  numbered  35.  This  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
no  newspapers  reach  the  area. 

The  109  bicycles  rated  as  the  main 
means  of  transportation  with  the  ten 
motorbikes  coming  a poor  second.  Six 
lucky  families  had  jeeps  — three  used 
for  public  transportation.  Passenger 
trucks  passed  through  the  town  on  an 
average  of  nine  times  a day  going  in 
either  direction.  “Shanks  mare”  bears 
the  burden  of  transportation. 

Seven  families  owned  motorized  out- 
riggers which  were  used  mostly  for. 
fishing. 

Most  clothing  is  made  at  home  and 
104  sewing  machines  were  found. 
Fourteen  of  these  were  in  “tailor 
shops.” 

The  work  load  is  bom  by  104  cara- 
baos aided  by  three  trucks.  The  cara- 
baos add  to  the  meat  supply  when  too 
old  to  work.  The  314  dogs  fall  in  this 
category  as  well  — this  is  not  so  readily 
admitted. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  homes  have 
some  type  of  sanitary  toilet.  The  great 
outdoors  ■ serves  the  others.  Only  30 
per  cent  of  the  homes  had  running 
water  or  faucets  inside  the  house. 

According  to  another  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Credit  Union  it  would  be 
estimated  that  these  families  would  be 
in  debt  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
200,000  pesos, 

165  families  have  one  or  more 
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persons  as  members  of  the  Credit 
Union.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  town  has  two  doctors  and  one 
nurse.  (I  understand  there  are  some 
six  hundred  Philipina  nurses  in  Tor- 
onto). No  hospital  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  the  area.  There  are  two  drug 
stores  in  the  town,  one  bakery,  two 
large  general  stores  (stock  value  over 
10,000  pesos)  seven  smaller  (stock 
value  over  2,000  pesos)  and  numerous 
corner  stores.  Shopping  centres  and 
supermarkets  have  not  yet  made  an 
appearance. 

Five  lucky  families  like  the  priest 
have  kerosine  refrigerators. 

Well,  that’s  what  it  looks  like.  I hope 
that  it  has  given  you  some  idea  of  the 
background  for  the  projects  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  that  you  read  about 
from  time  to  time. 

How  does  your  family  stand  in  com- 
parison? 

It  would  seem  that  the  situation  is 
such  that  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  no  longer  a matter  of  “charity” 
but  rather  has  become  a matter  of 
“justice.” 

Are  you  wondering  — I hope  — 
what  you  can  do  about  it? 

Do  you  bother  about  what  we  are 
doing  here  and  around  the  world  to 
ease  the  situation? 

Do  you  know  if  the  Canadian 
Government  has  any  agencies  for  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries?  If  so, 
how  much  they  spend  and  where?  Is 
the  Canadian  Government  interested  in 
projects  in  which  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
are  involved? 

Perhaps  a letter  from  you  would  stir 
up  some  interest!  It  might  be  worth  a 
try.  ■ 


Don  Quixote  both  amused  and 
alarmed  the  Spanish  countryside 
when  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  re- 
vive the  glorious  days  of  chivalry  and 
to  gallop  against  windmills  and  all 
other  manner  of  evil. 

We  can  laugh  at  this  amusing 
figure  mounted  on  his  trusty  steed 
several  centuries  out  of  kilter  but 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  laugh  at  a gen- 
erator sitting  idle  on  a dock  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  its  destination.  | 

The  generator  has  already  been 
donated  for  use  in  the  new  hospital 
in  Leyte.  Unfortunately  we  need  | 
money  to  ship  it  to  the  Philippines.  | 

No  tilting  with  windmills  there!  ; 
The  need  is  urgent.  Please  give  it  a 
shove.  Your  little  bit  with  a lot  of  | 
other  little  bits  may  get  it  afloat  and  j 
light  up  the  lives’  of  thousands.  | 
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Gus  Roberts,  SFM 


ECHATU  GRANITO 
DE  ARENA! 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


cha  tu  granito  de  arena!”  That’s  Spanish.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  it  means 


literally,  “Throw  in  your  grain  of  sand!”  In  a context  it  means:  “Do  your 
part  in  building  a better  world!” 

Youth  has  an  important  job  to  do.  The  Latin  American  bishops  have  spoken 
to  youth.  Meeting  in  Medellin,  Colombia  in  1968  they  recognized  the  fact  that 
young  people  are  more  sensitive  to  social  problems  and  are  demanding  rapid  and 
deep  changes  which  will  guarantee  a just  society.  Unfortunately  their  anguished 
cry  often  takes  the  form  of  violence. 

Positively,  the  bishops  pointed  out,  youth  are  more  open  than  adults  to 
changes  in  society.  Their  notion  of  God  is  more  biblical  and  they  emphasize  the 
social  dimension  of  the  Gospel. 

These  leaders  of  the  Church  see  modern  youth  as  saying  something  to  the 
I Church  about  her  task  in  today’s  world.  Youth  symbolizes  the  Church.  Con- 
’ stantly,  she  must  renew  herself  and  grow  young.  She  must  proclaim  her  message 
of  faith  which  gives  new  meaning  to  things.  She  is  committed  to  renew  and 
rejuvenate  humanity. 

The  Latin  American  Church  has  taken  practical  steps  in  this  direction.  It  col- 
laborates with  all  world-wide  agencies  helping  each  person  discover  his  true 
worth. 

We  Canadian  Christians  must  identify  with  our  brothers  in  Latin  America 
in  their  struggle. 

! Our  boast  as  youth  is  our  dynamism  and  our  sincerity.  These  must  be  put  to 
; work.  They  are  our  “grain  of  sand.”  Put  to  use  to  help  our  brothers  help  them- 
I selves,  to  have  more  to  be  more,  so  that  they  can  find  their  place  in  the  twentieth 
: century. 

I The  Canadian  Catholic  organization  for  Development  and  Peace  is  involved 
I in  this  struggle.  The  new  name  for  peace  is  development.  This  is  a more  difficult 
' struggle  than  fighting  a battle  in  war. 

I Using  our  imagination  and  creativity  we  can  join  the  fight  for  “Development 
I and  Peace.”  This  is  an  historic  moment  for  Latin  Americans.  It’s  an  historic 
I moment  for  us.  We  must  be  a part  of  that  moment.  We  must  be  a part  of 
j humanity.  Co-operating  with  Development  and  Peace  we  help  close  the  gap 
I between  “have”  and  “have-nots.”  We  give  meaning  to  brotherhood. 

I Echa  tu  granito  de  arena  this  Lent!  ■ 
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THE  P H I I 


T and  of  the  morning,  child  of  the  sun 
returning, 


With  fervour  burning  Thee  do  our 

Ci 


souls  adore, 
d dear 
heroes 
5’er  sh 
sacred  shore 


J^and  dear  and  holy,  cradle  of  noble 


J^e’er  shall  invaders  trample  thy 


— National  Anthem 
(Independence  Day  — July  4,  1946) 


Pie  Philippine  Islands  have  an  area 
of  114,834  square  miles,  distri- 
buted among  no  less  than  7,083  islands 
and  islets,  but  only  416  have  areas  of 
one  square  mile  or  over.  By  far  the 
largest  islands  are  Luzon,  40,422 
square  miles  and  Mindonao,  36,538 
square  miles.  Samar,  Negros,  Palwan, 
Panay,  Mindoro,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Bohol 
and  Masbate  have  areas  of  over  1,000 
square  miles. 

The  Islands  were  discovered  in  1521^ 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Magellan 
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PRIMES 


who  was  slain  by  the  natives  of  one  of 
the  small  islands. 

In  1565  the  Spaniards  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  islands,  named  in 
honour  of  a son  of  the  Spanish  king 
and  in  1571  they  founded  Manila. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  U.S.  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1899. 

Under  the  U.S.  the  islands  developed 
greatly  and  received  a gradually  in- 
creasing measure  of  self-government. 
In  1934  an  Act  of  Congress  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
accepted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature 
for  ten  years.  The  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  was  to  be  governed  by 
a president  who  must  be  a Filipino. 
The  Japanese  invaded  the  islands  in 
December  of  1941  and  occupied  the 
whole  by  1942,  remaining  until  1945. 
The  Independent  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  came  into  existence  on 
July  4,  1946. 


Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
archipelago’s  economy.  The  chief  food 
crops  are  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava  and  bananas.  Three  commer- 
cial crops  are  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance — coconuts,  sugar  and  Manila 
hemp. 

The  principle  food  crops  are  rice 
and  maize  and  no  comment  is  neces- 
sary except  to  point  out  that  production 
is  insufficient  and  that  there  is  a large 
import  of  rice  as  well  as  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

If  the  rice  growers  of  the  Philippines 
obtained  as  high  acre  yields  as  do  the 
growers  of  Japan  or  the  U.S.,  instead 
of  buying  from  India  and  Japan  one 
fourth  of  the  rice  consumed  in  the 
islands,  the  Philippines  would  be  the 
third  largest  rice  exporting  country  in 
the  world.  Even  though  conditions 
have  been  improving,  the  import  of  rice 
now  mainly  from  Indo  China  con- 
tinues. ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
Dear  Buds: 

Every  day  of  the  year  the  Church 
tries  to  teach  us  something  about  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  This 
the  Church  does  by  “celebrating”  a 
Feast  each  day.  The  Feast  of  some 
Saint  (whose  life  shows  us  how  we  can 
love  Christ),  or  a Feast  to  remind  us  of 
Christ’s  own  life. 

The  chief  days  in  the  life  of  Christ 
are  His  birthday  (Dec.  25th,  Christmas 
Day),  the  day  he  died  (Good  Friday), 
and  the  day  He  came  back  to  life  again 
(Easter  Sunday).  Every  Catholic  boy 
and  girl  knows  well  what  those  days 
remind  us  about. 

Just  now,  when  you  are  reading  this, 
we  are  “getting  ready”  to  celebrate 
Christ’s  death  and  His  rising  from  the 
dead  three  days  later.  That’s  what  the 
Season  of  Lent  means,  which  begins 
this  year  on  Ash  Wednesday,  February 
11th. 

Ask  your  Mom  and  Dad,  or  your 
teacher  in  school,  what  can  you  do  each 
day  in  Lent  to  help  somebody  else  and 
so  become  yourself  a better  boy  or  girl. 
Or,  maybe,  you  yourself  can  think  of 
something  good  you  can  do  each  day 
in  Lent.  And  then,  go  ahead  and  do  it! 

Father  Jim. 


Scarhoro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 


“Miss  Rosebud” 

Usually  we  print 
here  a picture  of 
the  “Bud  of  the 
Month”.  But  this 
time  we  are  show- 
ing you  a picture  of 
a young  lady  we 
call  “Miss  Rose- 
bud”, because  we 
like  to  think  she 
represents  all  the 
young  people  who 
have  grown  up  and 
“graduated”  from 
our  Rose  Garden 
Club. 


A member  of  our  Club  for  a long 
time,  this  young  lady  is  shown  dressed 
for  the  “Prom”  as  she  graduated  from 
High  School.  Many  times  she  sent 
money  she  earned  (at  baby-sitting,  and 
in  other  ways)  to  help  the  Missions,  and 
when  she  got  a job  last  summer  she 
sent  us  $23  from  her  pay:  Now  she  is 
at  a university  in  Western  Canada. 
Don’t  you  think  we  can  be  very  proud 
of  our  "*Miss  Rosebud”?  We  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  other  former  * 
“Buds”,  boys  or  girls,  telling  us  about  i 
themselves. 
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Objective:  One  Million  Canadians 


/ had  gone  up  the  mountain  to  receive 
the  tablets  of  stone,  the  tablets  of  the 
covenant  that  Yahweh  was  making 
with  you.  1 stayed  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  on  the  mountain,  eating  no 
bread,  drinking  no  water. 

— Deuteronomy  9:9 
Then  Jesus  was  led  by  the  Spirit  out 
1 into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by 
I the  devil.  He  fasted  for  forty  days  and 
I forty  nights,  after  which  he  was  very 
hungry.  . . . 

— Mark  4:1 

I A s we  enter  into  another  season  of 
! ^ Lent  it  is  well  for  us  to  think  of  it 

j in  a positive  way.  Just  giving  up  ciga- 
I rettes  or  candy  for  forty  days  is  not 
i enough.  Of  course  it  is  a necessary 
I thing  for  us  to  occasionally  make  a 
. deliberate  effort  to  deny  ourselves  legi- 
I timate  pleasures  in  order  to  help  us 
I sort  out  our  values. 

I 


Lent  can  be  far  more  than  a mere 
forty  day  test  of  will  power.  It  can  be  a 
means  of  seeing  ourselves  in  proper 
perspective  not  as  a member  of  a privi- 
leged people  but  as  a member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  By  deliberately 
going  hungry  for  one  night  or  by 
cutting  down  on  food  we  can  become 
increasingly  aware  in  a very  real  sense 
of  the  continuous  hunger  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  population.  That  is 
a real  way  to  view  the  Lenten  fast  but 
it  is  only  a token.  . . . 

More  can  be  done  to  identify  with 
our  unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  illiterate  and  living  in  unbe- 
lievable poverty.  And  happily  more  is 
being  done  by  concerned  Christians 
like  Romeo  Maione. 

Romeo  Maione  is  no  stranger  to 
Canadians.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a leader  and  an  organizer  of 
YCW  (Young  Christian  Workers)  be- 


‘‘1970  Theme  — The  Second  Hunger” 
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Mr.  Romeo  Maione,  Director  of  Development 
and  Peace. 


fore  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
poverty  and  deprivation  of  under- 
developed countries. 

Mr.  Maione  has  a stimulating  but 
very  demanding  plan  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  most  obvious  obstacles  to  pro- 
gress in  such  countries.  His  plan  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive favorable  attention  in  some  influ- 
ential circles. 

As  director  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  Romeo  Maione  has  seen  the 
problems  at  first  hand  and  has  been 
striving  with  his  organization  to  bring 
about  some  unity  in  Canada  as  a means 
of  helping  in  a real  and  lasting  way 
underdeveloped  countries. 

In  its  simplest  terms  his  plan  is  to 
recruit  one  million  Canadians  who  will 
agree  to  pledge  one  percent  of  their 
income  to  help  the  poor  in  under- 
developed countries.  And  of  course  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  one  million  Cana- 
dians are  already  pledging  one  percent 
of  their  annual  income  to  help  the 
world’s  poor  then  the  government  of 
Canada  will  surely  agree  to  boost  the 
present  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the 


gross  national  product  to  a full  one"S 
percent.  tr 

It  is  no  secret  that  presently  Canada’s 
foreign  aid  is  administered  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  of  more  benefit  to  the 
economy  of  Canada  than  to  the  receiv- 
ing nation. 

Mr.  Maione  hopes  to  interest  the 
Churches  of  Canada  and  volunteer 
organizations  such  as  trade  unions  and 
welfare  councils  in  his  scheme  to  pro- 
mote a global  justice.  It  is  truly  a noble 
cause  and  one  that  warrants  careful 
consideration. 

At  present  the  Anglican,  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  United  and  the  Catholic 
Churches  have  agreed  to  co-operate  in 
this  ambitious  campaign. 

The  1970  theme  for  Development 
and  Peace  is  — “The  Second  Hunger.” 
By  this  of  course  is  meant  basic  educa- 
tion, which  is  such  an  important  tool 
in  helping  people  reach  the  stage  where 
they  can  help  themselves.  This  is  not 
education  as  an  end  in  itself  but  rather 
education  as  a tool  for  social  better- 
ment. For  example,  in  Bolivia,  Peace 
and  Development  has  set  up  radio  j 
schools.  While  the  people  are  being  j 
taught  to  read  and  write  they  are  at  the  | 
same  time  being  exposed  to  important 
social  principles  as  well. 

During  the  days  ahead  we  hope  that 
you  will  give  this  plan  careful  con-  ' 
sideration.  Mr.  Maione  hopes  that  a 
collection  will  be  taken  up  in  all  the 
Churches  on  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  i 
to  get  the  campaign  off  to  a good  start.  : 

Two  thoughts  that  we  might  dwell  | 
on  during  the  next  forty  days  are:  j 

‘'Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  | 

and  * 

“Whatever  you  do  for  these  myM 
brothers  you  do  it  for  me”  ■ 
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BONNIE 

AND 

PRIDE 

(MINE) 

Joseph  Moriarty,  SFM 


‘‘You  just  gotta  get  with  it.” 


Tt  had  finally  happened.  I had  been  in 
the  Bahamas  over  a year  and  it  was 
my  first  sick  call. 

“Father,  come  quickly,  something 
terrible  has  happened.” 

I didn’t  even  wait  to  answer.  The 
familiar  Irish  overtones  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  indicated  to  me  at  once 
where  the  house  was  and  I was  on  my 
way  rattling  down  the  limestone  exit 
mistakenly  referred  to  as  a driveway. 

It  was  likely  Paddy,  I thought  to 
myself.  He  certainly  hadn’t  been  look- 
ing well  lately,  his  color  was  too  high. 
Besides  there  was  a definite  emotional 
problem  at  home  which  he  tried  to 
eliminate  by  copious  instalments  of  the 
Dew  of  the  Heather! 

When  I met  Angela  at  the  door  I 
almost  changed  my  mind,  she  looked 
bad  enough  to  be  prayed  for,  but  at 
least  she  was  still  on  her  feet. 

“How’s  Paddy,”  I queried  as  I 
brushed  past  her. 

“Oh  he’s  fine,  thanks  be  to  God,” 


she  said. 

I was  baffled  now.  Paddy  was  fine. 
Angela  was  still  on  her  feet,  and  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  house  that  I 
knew  of. 

“Well,  who  is  sick?”  I asked. 

“It’s  Bonnie,”  she  retorted  as  she 
burst  into  tears. 

I had  to  admit  that  Bonnie  was 
new  to  me. 

“Is  she  a relative,”  I asked.  As  soon 
as  I had  uttered  the  question  I realized 
it  was  a stupid  one  but  it  helped  to  stem 
the  flow  of  tears. 

“Bonnie,”  she  whispered,  “is  our 
eldest  dog!” 

“A  dog,”  I muttered  under  my 
breath.  “Your  DOG”!  I bellowed  loud 
enough  to  wake  up  the  gardener  sleep- 
ing under  the  laurel  tree. 

We  were  in  the  age  of  renewal 
alright.  I had  attended  hundreds  of  sick 
calls  in  Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere 
during  my  twenty-four  years  on  the 
missions.  I had  studied  Pastoral  and 
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Dogma  (sorry  about  that)  for  four 
years  at  the  Seminary,  but  nothing  I 
had  ever  encountered  had  even  re- 
motely prepared  me  for  a situation  like 
this.  “A  dog,”  I kept  repeating  to  my- 
self. Now  I had  a problem.  What  was  I 
going  to  do  for  a sick  dog!  Well,  as 
long  as  I had  come  this  far  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  look  at  it. 

“Be  careful  what  you  say  in  her 
presence,”  Angela  cautioned.  “She  is  a 
very  sensitive  creature  and  we  wouldn’t 
want  to  alarm  her  unduly.” 

“O.K.  ni  be  careful,”  I assured  her 
as  I put  away  my  stole  and  hid  the  sick 
call  kit  under  a table.  Was  it  getting  to 
me  already?  I thought  to  myself. 

“Wait  a moment,”  Angela  said,  “I 
want  to  prepare  Bonnie  for  your  visit.” 

“Say  hello  to  Father,  Bonnie,” 
Angela  said. 

“Hiya,  Bonnie,”  I ventured  hoping 
that  no  one  else  in  the  house  had  heard 
me.  However,  I almost  had  the  feeling 
that  she  was  trying  to  tell  me  some- 
thing as  she  turned  her  big  brown  eyes 
in  my  direction. 

Obviously  I couldn’t  do  anything  for 
the  dog.  My  clerical  qualifications  were 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  render  even 
the  slightest  assistance.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  could  invoke  the  aid  of 
some  household  Saint  to  cover  a situa- 
tion like  this,  but  that  was  in  the  days 
of  fire-side  religion  when  there  was  a 
Saint  for  every  purpose.  Since  I had 
never  dabbled  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
pursuits  I had  figured  that  this  visit  had 
terminated  until  I suddenly  realized 
that  there  was  something  I could  do 
after  all. 

Bonnie,  it  seemed  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a hit  and  run  accident  and  had 
hovered  between  life  and  death  for 


about  five  days.  An  X-ray  had  been 
taken  which  showed  a broken  verte- 
brae and  other  internal  injuries.  But, 
being  a member  of  the  family  for  quite  i 
some  time,  so  to  speak,  and  also  the  ; 
mother  of  an  impressive  if  somewhat  ' 
disreputable  progeny,  a half-sister  to 
Fifi,  Socretes  II,  Gustave,  Eufemia  and 
others,  it  was  a clear  case  of  the  tail  ' 
wagging  the  dog  and  the  dog  rocking 
the  boat  (to  use  a mixed  metaphor)!  : 
In  any  case  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  | 
could  be  done  for  the  animal  apart 
from  putting  it  out  of  its  misery  as  its 
presence  in  the  house  in  the  Bahamian 
climate  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
nerves  of  its  masters. 

When  I suggested  that  the  animal  be 
quietly  removed  and  humanely  exter- 
minated it  occasioned  a howl  that  woke 
up  the  gardener  again  who  had  some- 
how managed  to  survive  the  first 
demonstration  of  grief  and  had  settled 
down  into  his  customary  occupation. 
However,  where  logic  failed  contri-  ! 
vance  triumphed.  I suggested  that  if  j 
they  really  loved  the  animal  they 
wouldn’t  want  to  see  him  remain  | 
another  day  in  his  misery.  That  he 
would  be  painlessly  put  to  sleep,  the 
remains  would  be  returned,  a dignified 
resting  place  would  be  dug  for  her  near 
the  kitchen  door  where  Paddy  and  ji 
Angela  could  still  shower  their  love  and  ji 
affection  and  the  odd  scrap  of  meat  — ' 
if  they  believed  in  that  sort  of  thing.  ! 

It  worked!  After  a somewhat  lengthy 
consultation  it  was  agreed  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do  and  I was  elected 
to  be  in  charge  in  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments. And  so  ends  the  tale  of  the  dogVj 
my  first  sick  call  in  the  Bahamas  anc^ 
incidentally,  my  first  funeral.  ■ ||| 
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Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM,  of  St. 
Thomas  de  Joliette,  Quebec,  was  or- 
dained for  Scarboro  Mission  Society  in 
1961.  In  1962  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Scarboro  mission  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  served  for  six  years.  In  July 
of  1969  Fr.  Gervais  was  recalled  from 
the  Philippines  to  become  the  new 
Scarboro  Public  Relations  Director. 


1 Remember 


'Tlie  age  of  fresh  meat  dawned  in  our  remote  sector  of  Southern  Leyte 

in  the  Philippines  when  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Cabalian  with 
a loan  from  the  Credit  Union  purchased  a diesel  motor  and  a generator 
in  order  to  set  up  an  ice  plant  for  the  district.  The  idea  caught  on  and 
he  does  a fairly  brisk  business  selling  popsicles  to  the  children  and  ice 
to  the  fishermen. 

We  Scarboro  Fathers  took  the  experiment  one  step  further  and  by 
chipping  in  together  had  a freezer  made  and  got  the  owner  of  the  ice 
plant  to  give  us  permission  to  hook  it  up  to  his  compressor.  The  stage 
was  set  for  fresh  meat.  Yum  . . . yum!  ! 

Father  Tony  Martin  and  I butchered  six  pigs  we  had  been  raising 
and  then  working  on  a translation  of  a master  plan  copied  out  of  a 
butcher’s  handbook  we  divided  the  porkers  into  different  cuts  of  meat. 
We  had  ham,  pork  chops,  bacon,  etc.  And  after  we  had  wrapped  all  the 
different  cuts  of  meat  individually  in  plastic  bags  and  tagged  them, 
we  found  that  we  had  a lot  of  miscellaneous  parts  that  defied  classifica- 
tion and  so  we  wrapped  them  all  up  in  one  bag  and  labelled  it  — 
“Surprise  Package.” 

Father  Bob  Bedecki,  who  hadn’t  had  fresh  meat  for  a long  time, 
had  been  licking  his  lips  all  the  way  into  Cabalian  to  visit  the  freezer. 
On  the  assumption  that  all  fresh  meat  is  good  if  you’re  hungry  he  took 
the  first  bag  in  sight. 

When  he  got  back  home  he  opened  up  the  bag  and  . . . Surprise! 
Surprise!  ! Somehow  the  sight  of  assorted  ears  and  tails,  hooves  and 
liver  left  a lot  to  be  desired.  ■ 


Charles  Gervais,  SFM 
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Fathers  Desmond  Stringer  (deceased  1959) 
and  William  K.  Amyot.  SFM. 


Tn  1917  a private  with  the  Canadian 

Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe 
submitted  a small  collection  of  insects 
for  classification  purposes  to  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  London. 

The  importance  of  the  transaction 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  four  of 
those  insects  were  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  British  Museum  but  that  for 


WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT 
SFM 

THE  MAN  AND 
THE  MEMORY 


William  Keller  Amyot  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a lifetime  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  wonders  of  nature. 

During  his  years  in  China  in  the 
thirties  he  took  notice  of  the  beauty  and 
the  order  in  the  world  around  him. 

Such  a man  of  prayer  dedicated  to 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  steeped  in 
the  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
could  not  help  but  follow  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christ  the  Son  of  the  One 
who  made  all  these  things  in  the  first 
place. 

Such  a man  as  William  K.  Amyot  is 
the  kind  of  man  that  our  missionaries 
of  the  future  could  well  imitate.  Such 
a man  as  William  K.  Amyot  is  the  kind 
of  man  that  you  would  most  surely 
want  to  honour  by  perpetuating  a burse 
for  the  education  of  future  missionaries 
of  Scarboro.  ■ 


MARCH  — 1970 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP. ..Letters 


“WORK  HARD  AND  YDU  SHALL  SUCCEED” 

C uccess  in  being  able  to  accomplish  what  one  sets  out  to  do,  boosts  the  morale 
^ and  gives  the  individual  a more  complete  sense  of  adequacy. 

The  purpose  of  work  is,  first  to  accept  the  admonition  “to  earn  one’s  living  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow”  and  to  make  it  possible  to  help  others  and  thereby  help 
ourselves. 

The  Three  Greatest  Blessings!  j 

( 1 ) The  Grace  of  God  — we  all  need  it  all  of  the  time.  | 

(2)  Health  — physical  and  spiritual.  | 

( 3 ) Work  — Work  has  three  rewards,  health  for  the  mind,  for  the  body  and  for 

the  soul.  j 

Bearing  these  in  mind  we  should  succeed  if  it  is  God’s  Will.  If  not,  success  | 
is  relative;  like  everything  else,  i.e.  “the  rich  are  poor  and  the  poor  are  rich,  etc.”  i 

Happy  In  My  Work,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  | 

i 

TyTe  do  not  succeed  on  a wishbone.  It  takes  backbone.  Some  of  today’s  young  i 
people  don’t  know  this.  They  think  the  world  owes  them  a living.  Perhaps  | 
this  is  our  mistake,  “squares”  that  we  are!  We  tell  the  kids  that  our  country  was  j 
carved  out  of  a wilderness.  It  was  not.  It  was  dug  and  hoed  and  chopped  and  j 

clawed  out  of  a wilderness  by  men  who,  only  through  hard,  bare-handed  work,  | 

succeeded  in  making  this  wonderful  country  what  it  has  become.  They  asked  : 
nothing  for  nothing.  j 

Their  success  was  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a farm;  to  a town;  to  a city,  j 
They  were  builders  of  bridges,  of  homes,  of  factories,  of  industry.  The  satisfaction  | 
of  providing  for  their  families;  feeding  them  from  what  the  land  yielded,  the  j 
earning  of  a restful,  peaceful  sleep,  because  of  the  fatigue  brought  on  by  real 
work,  was  for  them,  a form  of  success.  The  aching  back,  the  blistered,  calloused 
hands  have  a real  success  story  to  tell. 

Even  if  it  is  only  a little  insignificant  job,  at  the  beginning,  you  can  make 
yourself  a success  because  it  is  your  job;  you  are  responsible  for  that  particular  i 
unit  of  work.  By  doing  that  job  whole-heartedly  without  whining  because  it’s  not 
glamorous,  you  are  starting  up  the  ladder  of  success.  Who  knows  — perhaps  to 
that  big  leather  chair  in  the  front  office! 

It  is  the  attitude  toward  hard  work  that  keeps  many  young  people  off  the; 
payroll  today  — not  inexperience.  ^ 
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Moral 

Resurrection 

“Ami  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

^ These  words  of  a self-righteous  Cain  hurled  into  the 
face  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  have  been  uttered  in  one 
form  or  another  again  and  again  down  through  the  ages. 

The  last  dramatic  moment  when  those  words  were  spoken 
for  all  the  world  to  hear  was  when  Adolphe  Eichman  baffled 
the  courtroom  in  Israel  during  his  trial  for  alleged  war  crimes. 
The  same  naive  cry  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  during  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Nurnburg.  It  was  only  when  a mutual  cry  of 
anguish  was  wrenched  from  reluctant  observers  at  Buchenwald 
and  Belsen  that  those  complacent  words  of  Cain  were  somehow 
more  than  just  words. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  awarded  an- 
nually for  a truly  significant  contribution  to  world  peace,  arose 
from  the  grief  and  genuine  anguish  of  the  Swedish  inventor, 
Alfred  Nobel,  upon  seeing  his  invention  of  dynamite  used  to 
kill  and  destroy.  That  great  scientific  genius,  Oppenheimer,  who  y 
almost  singlehandedly  hurtled  us  into  the  atomic  age  has  freely  I 
admitted  that  the  right  to  scientific  aloofness  and  immunity  is  I 
clearly  rescinded.  Oppenheimer  insists  that  scientists  must  have 
genuine  concern  and  share  the  responsibility  for  the  way  in  • ' 
which  their  inventions  may  eventually  be  used. 

Now  that  world  destruction  in  a flaming  nuclear  holocaust 
is  no  longer  science  fiction  but  definitely  in  the  realm  of  possi-  < 
bility  there  is  no  one  who  can  say:  “But  I only  followed  ; 
orders.” 

Today  more  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  J 
mankind  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  men  and  women  in  public 
life  to  have  definite  principles  and  values  which  cannot  and  jr 
will  not  be  compromised.  At  this  moment  in  civilization  there  j 
is  no  greater  threat  than  a moral  eunuch.  } 

Young  people  of  today  bewail  the  lack  of  morality  in  the 
classroom.  Students,  disillusioned  by  being  only  a six  digit  I 
number  in  the  university,  are  seeking  more  than  scientific  facts 
in  the  classroom.  They  look  longingly  to  concerned  professors 
with  a deep  respect  for  human  life  and  a profound  awareness 
of  human  dignity  to  provide  a path  through  the  baffling  maze 
created  by  the  information  explosion.  ■ j 


Spring  is  cherry  blossoms  bursting  into  bloom, 


Spring-The  Resurrection  Chorus 


f j look  among  the  dead  for  some- 

! one  who  is  alive?  He  is  not  here; 

he  has  risen.  Remember  what  he  told 
1 1 you  when  he  was  still  in  Galilee;  that 
51  the  Son  of  Man  had  to  be  handed  over 
• into  the  power  of  sinful  men  and  be 
'i  crucified,  and  rise  again  on  the  third 
{ I day? 

I Mark  24:5 

I Great  composers  and  artists  have, 
with  monumental  symphonies  and  mag- 
nificent sculptures  and  paintings, 
' striven  to  capture  some  of  the  triumph 
t and  victory  of  the  resurrection.  But 
!|  only  God  himself  in  the  wonder  of 
j 1 spring  has  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  an 
I unforgettable  symphony  the  great  mo- 
ment in  time  when  His  Son  Jesus  re- 


turned from  death  to  life.  That  sense  of 
bursting  life  in  dormant  nature  is  there 
to  remind  us  that  unless  Christ  be  risen 
from  the  dead  our  faith  is  in  vain.  All 
nature  sings  out  in  a triumphant 
chorus:  “Unless  the  seed  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die  it  remains  alone  and 
cannot  bear  fruit.” 

Long  before  God  humbled  himself 
to  take  our  flesh  and  live  in  our  midst 
man  has  expressed  a longing  for  im- 
mortality. An  ancient  mythology  at- 
tests that  man  has  always  seen  in  the 
recurrence  of  spring  a kind  of  guaran- 
tee that  there  is  life  after  death. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  famous 
Spanish  explorer,  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
searched  in  vain  for  the  fountain  of 
youth.  And  of  course  there  is  the  legend 
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of  the  phoenix  about  which  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote  so  eloquently: 

“Find  mankind  where  thou  wilt,  thou 
findest  it  in  living  movement,  in  pro- 
gress, faster  or  slower:  The  Phoenix 
soars  aloft,  hovers  with  outstretched 
wings,  filling  earth  with  her  music;  or 
as  now,  she  sinks,  and  with  spheral 
swansong  immolates  herself  in  flame 
that  she  may  soar  the  higher  and  sing 
the  clearer.  ...” 

A very  small  caterpillar  hatches  from 
a tiny  egg.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  was 
born.  Because  its  skin  does  not  stretch 
the  caterpillar  soon  grows  too  large  for 
it.  The  skin  splits  and  the  caterpillar 
emerges  from  it  clothed  in  a shiny  new 
coat.  After  shedding  its  skin  several 
times  the  caterpillar  ceases  to  grow  and 
passes  through  a resting  stage.  During 
this  period  of  the  caterpillar’s  life  it 
lives  within  a covering  called  a chry- 
salis. The  chrysalis  appears  to  be  life- 
less but  inside  of  it  marvelous  changes 
are  taking  place.  The  caterpillar  that 
formed  the  chrysalis  is  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a gorgeous  butterfly.  . . . 

The  tick  of  a watch  separates  spring 
from  winter.  At  that  precise  moment, 
usually  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  sun 
reaches  the  celestial  equator  (an  imagi- 
nary line  running  through  the  heavens 
above  the  earth’s  equator) . It  is  at  this 
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very  moment  when  the  sun’s  center 
crosses  that  line  that  winter  gives  way 
to  spring.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
called  the  vernal  equinox  for  as  long 
as  the  astronomer  has  been  studying 
the  heavens.  At  this  time  the  rays  of  ' 
the  sun  fall  vertically  on  the  equator 
and  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length. 
From  this  point  on  nights  in  our  north- 
ern hemisphere  grow  shorter  and  days 
lengthen  at  both  ends  until  the  very  last  | 
moment  of  spring,  which  will  usher  in 
the  summer  solstice,  usually  on  the  21st 
of  June.  . . . 

Spring  is  all  things  to  all  men.  Spring 
is  the  bleating  of  newborn  lambs;  the  • 
sound  of  the  carpenter’s  hammer  re- 
pairing the  ravages  of  winter.  Spring  is 
the  yellow  of  dandelions  and  the  green  i 
of  new  grass.  Spring  is  the  white  fleeci-  , 
ness  of  billowing  cumulous  clouds.  ; 
Spring  is  the  smell  of  new-turned  soil,  ,i 
brimming  ditches,  and  miles  and  miles  p 
of  fruit  trees  in  bloom.  These  months  ^ 
of  spring,  the  time  of  shortening  sha-  j 
dows  filled  to  the  brim  with  music  form  | 
an  event  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Spring  ■ 
is  a regeneration  in  the  life  of  every  H 
animal  and  tree  and  flowering  plant  in  | 
our  northern  hemisphere.  ...  [[ 

The  energizing  changes  of  spring  | 
extend  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  B 
this  hemisphere.  Ocean  tides  reach®. 


Winter  is  the  death 
of  nature. 


! The  resurrection  is  the 
i road  to  new  life. 


i 

I their  peak  at  this  time  of  year.  In  in- 
I land  sloughs  and  ponds  the  surface 
I water  gradually  changes  place  with  the 
I water  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a well-known 
I fact,  too,  that  babies  born  in  the  spring 
I are,  on  the  average,  taller  and  heavier 
I than  those  bom  at  other  times  of  the 
year.  It  is  in  spring  that  growing 
I youngsters  gain  most  rapidly  in  height. 

I In  fact  the  increase  is  almost  twice  that 
I of  a similar  period  in  the  fall.  Even  the 
I very  chemical  composition  of  our  blood 
alters  slightly  in  the  spring.  We  seem  to 
sense  the  coming  of  the  season  in  our 
very  lifestream.  . . . 

But  this  new  life  of  spring  is  only  a 
symbol  of  the  new  life  that  Jesus  gave 
us  by  his  resurrection. 

i 


Peter  in  his  first  letter  to  the  early 
Church  reminds  his  readers,  and  of 
course  that  means  us  as  well,  “that 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  we 
enter  into  a new  existence  and  we  enter 
the  new  life  as  children  of  its  author”. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  some- 
thing more  than  a guarantee  of  Chris- 
tian tmths.  The  resurrection  was  the 
historical  channel  through  which  God 
acted  when  He  gave  us  a new  birth.  But 
the  words  of  Peter  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakable in  this  regard: 

“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  in  his  great 
mercy  has  given  us  a new  birth  as  his 
sons  by  raising  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead.’*  ■ 
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FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DOLLS 


Ralph  Williams,  SFM 

for  example,  chest  of  drawers,  dinner 
table  set,  etc. 

The  dolls  most  highly  valued  are  the 
Dairi-Sama  or  dolls  representing  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  In  this  display 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  dressed 
in  ancient  court  costumes  and  are  at- 
tended by  their  ministers,  court  ladies 
and  musicians. 

The  dolls  are  usually  displayed  on 
a tier  of  steps,  usually  five,  from  three 
to  six  feet  long  and  covered  with  a ‘ 
bright  red  cloth.  The  “Imperial”  couple 
is  placed  on  the  top  step,  court  ladies 
and  banquet  trays  and  dishes  occupy  I 
the  second  tier,  and  the  other  dolls  are 
arranged  on  the  lower  tiers.  Peach 
blossoms  symbolizing  happiness  in  mar- 
riage are  always  placed  among  the  de- 
corations on  the  stand.  Many  marriages 
take  place  on  the  day  of  the  doll  fes-  ' 
tival.  j 

Many  interpretations  are  given  to  f 
the  Doll  Festival.  Families  observe  it  to 
encourage  filial  piety,  ancestor  worship,  | 
loyalty,  but  above  all  else  it  has  as  its  f 
foundation  the  love  of  children  by  j 
Japanese  parents,  their  joy  and  pride  in  [ 
them,  and  their  desire  to  please  them  . ^ 


Many  of  the  festivals  in  Japan  are  for  children. 


' I ’he  dolls  used  in  this  festival  are  no 
ordinary  dolls,  but  those  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  other 
and  for  a few  days  each  year  are  dis- 
played in  the  best  room  in  the  house. 
Parents  able  to  do  so  buy  new  sets  of 
dolls  for  a baby  girl  born  since  the 
preceding  festival,  and  relatives  some- 
times make  presents  of  dolls  to  a new 
baby  girl. 

One  set  usually  consists  of  fifteen 
dolls  all  dressed  in  ancient  Japanese 
costumes.  The  display  includes  not  only 
dolls  but  miniature  household  articles. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds: 

I This  month,  I’m  just  going  to  say 
I “Happy  Easter”  to  all  our  little  friends, 

I and  then  leave  the  rest  of  the  page  so 
1 you  can  have  a peek  into  our 

ROSE  GARDEN  MAIL  BOX 

How  would  you  like  to  get  a Christ- 
mas card  with  more  than  60  names 
signed  on  it?  Fr.  Jim  did  — from  Notre 
Dame  School,  Edmonton.  And  I am 
keeping  that  card  as  a souvenir. 

Larry  Johnstone  was  the  Secretary 
j of  the  Religion  Class  at  Froshiher, 
Sask.,  whose  members  made  a big 
I Xmas  stocking  and  each  one  then 
: sewed  onto  the  stocking  a money-gift 
to  help  children  in  mission  lands, 
j A smart  idea! 

! What  do  you  know?  We  have  a 
i “Bud”  who  is  92  years  old!  who  writes 
I to  say  that,  even  at  his  age,  he  reads 
I our  page  with  interest,  because  many 
j years  ago  he  visited  Lisieux,  where 
St.  Theresa  lived  in  the  convent.  And 
to  show  his  interest  our  dear  old  friend 
I sent  a gift  to  help  pay  the  postage  on 
j letters  to  our  Buds. 

I The  30  little  pupils  of  Grade  3,  Holy 
1 Name  School,  Essex,  Ont.,  had  a 
i “penny  march”  at  their  Christmas 
I Party,  and  sent  800  pennies  to  buy 

I 


food  and  clothes  for  some  Mission 
children. 

The  Grade  6 pupils  at  Port  Hood, 
(N.S.)  Consolidated  School  sent  $7.00 
for  the  Missions  instead  of  buying  gifts 
for  one  another. 

It  must  be  nice  to  know  the 
McEachern  family,  of  Ottawa.  Do  you 
know  what  Louise,  Peggy,  Debbie, 
Robbie,  and  Cathy  did?  They  each 
gave  up  their  monthly  allowance  “to 
share  with  those  who  aren’t  as  lucky  as 
we  are!” 

Sharon  Vitale,  of  Brampton,  Ont., 

sent  us  stamps  and  money  because,  she 
says,  “while  reading  a speech  I wrote 
on  the  first  white  missionaries  coming 
to  Hawaii,  I thought  of  our  own  Scar- 
boro  missionaries  and  must  do  some- 
thing to  help  them.”  And  she  got  from 
Fr.  Jim  the  mitebox  she  asked  for. 

Last  November,  on  our  page,  was  a 
picture  of  the  four  lovely  children  of 
the  Cancilla  family,  in  Barrie,  Ont. 

Jo-Anne  Cancilla  wrote:  “The  last 
Scarboro  Missions  book  that  our 
Grandpa  saw  was  the  one  with  our  pic- 
ture in  it.  He  was  very  proud  of  it. 
Thanks  for  putting  in  our  picture  in 
time  for  Grandpa,  to  see  it  before  he 
died.  Ask  the  Buds  to  pray  for  our  dear 
Grandpa.” 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 
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God's  Carl 

Sister  Gertrude  Borden,  R.H.SJ. 

A s you  drive  west  from  Santa  Do- 
mingo,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  your  jeep  slips 
and  slides  over  narrow  mountain  ledges. 
Scattered  here  and  there  along  the 
twisting  trail  you  can  see  small  palm- 
thatched  huts  braced  up  with  poles, 
splintered  boards  and  corrugated  card- 
board. Your  attention  is  momentarily 
drawn  to  an  occasional  flock  of  ema- 
ciated goats  leaping  up  the  crags  or  the 
sight  of  naked  children  wending  their 
way  home  with  heavy  cans  of  water 
balanced  on  their  heads.  You  will  feel 
the  heat  even  more  intensely  as  you 
catch  sight  of  scantily  clad  men  digging 
into  the  smouldering  charcoal  pits  or  i 
the  lumbering  oxen  straining  in  harness 
to  plough  the  rocky  furrows. 

You  will  find  yourself  asking:  | 

“Why?  Why  is  this  Island  Republic  ‘ 
still  in  such  a primitive  state.  Four 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  Chris- 
topher Columbus  discovered  this 
Island.  Why  is  there  still  no  sign  of  1 
prosperity?” 

As  your  jeep  rumbles  over  the  wind- 
ing road,  a feeling  of  depression  seems 
to  settle  on  you  and  it  is  not  lifted  until 
you  reach  the  thriving  little  town  of 
Ocoa.  Nestled  in  the  bosom  of  lofty 
green  crested  mountains  and  basking  in 
the  warm  tropical  sun  Ocoa  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  bleak  regions 
beyond. 

Here  in  the  town  of  Ocoa  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  have  been  labouring  with 
the  people  and  have  virtually  wrought 


Wheels  are  Rolling 


miracles  to  set  the  wheels  of  progress  in 
motion.  It  was  Father  Louis  Quinn  who 
blazed  the  trail  and  by  his  dedication 
and  tireless  energy  he  has  inspired  his 
co-workers,  Fathers  Gus  Roberts  and 
Robert  Smith,  to  move  out  and  accom- 
plish a work  that  has  been  blessed  by 
God.  The  three  Scarboro  Fathers  have 
been  called  the  “Giant  Team”  and  they 
have  brought  to  this  section  of  the 
I Lord’s  vineyard  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
I poral  prosperity  by  proving  in  unmis- 
takable terms  to  everyone  here  that  the 
glory  of  God  is  “man  fully  alive.” 
Another  Scarboro  Father  who  gave 
I his  life  for  social  justice  during  the 
: hectic  days  of  the  revolution.  Father 
Arthur  MacKinnon,  inspired  an  Edu- 
cational Center  which  now  bears  his 
name.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
j Center  has  mushroomed  into  a cluster 
of  fine  new  buildings  that  provide 
ample  facilities  for  an  elementary 
' school,  a vocational  school,  a carpenter 
: shop,  a home  for  the  aged  and  a lunch 
; counter. 

I All  of  these  facilities  are  for  the  poor 
> of  the  town.  Another  more  advanced 
; group  of  youth  is  served  by  a fine  new 
■ college. 

i Beginning  this  year  upwards  of  three 
hundred  poor  children  share  the  bene- 
; fits  of  the  Father  Arturo  Center  where 
Sister  Mary  Joseph  teaches  cooking  and 
I sewing.  The  children  have  been  taught 
to  make  their  own  clothing  and  to  pre- 
; pare  simple  meals.  Sister  Mary  Joseph 
has  extended  her  efforts  to  the  adjoin- 


Sister  Gertrude  rides  with  the  best  of  them. 


ing  campos  and  the  results  have  been 
most  encouraging. 

The  young  men  and  boys  have 
learned  pride  of  workmanship  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop,  supervised  by  two 
able  carpenters.  Already  the  results  are 
apparent  in  that  they  are  able  to  sell 
tables,  chairs  and  beds,  etc.,  that  they 
have  built  themselves! 

But  you  should  certainly  pay  a visit 
to  the  Experimental  Farm  while  you 
are  in  the  area.  Supervised  by  the 
“Giant  Team”  it  boasts  an  irrigation 
system  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
raise  red  juicy  tomatoes,  golden  corn, 
beans,  radishes  and  just  about  every 
known  vegetable. 

It  is  here  on  the  site  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  that  regular  cursillos  are 
held.  The  youth  are  transported  from 
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all  of  the  outlying  campos  to  Ocoa. 
Here  they  are  given  room  and  board 
and  are  taught  by  professional  agron- 
omists all  of  the  modern  methods  of 
agriculture.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  are 
high  among  these  young  people  and 
needless  to  say  when  they  return  to 
their  respective  campos  they  are  eager 
to  put  their  new  knowledge  into 
practice. 

Five  of  the  boys  started  chicken 
farms.  They  raised  the  chickens  and 
then  sold  them  for  a profit  and  were 
able  to  invest  in  a few  more  hundreds 
of  chicks.  Potatoes,  coffee  and  other 
crops  have  been  undertaken  and  have 
found  ready  markets  through  the  re- 
cently organized  co-ops. 

With  the  advent  of  the  co-op  there 
is  no  longer  any  middleman  to  claim  a 
large  slice  of  the  profits.  And  for  this 
reason  as  well  as  a new-found  feeling 
of  independence  the  farmer  of  Ocoa  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  prosperity  has 
come  to  his  door. 

The  hamlet  of  El  Pinar  was  the  first 
one  to  build  a real  road  to  the  town. 
Father  Quinn  and  his  helpers  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  campesinos  to  hew 
out  with  shovel  and  spade  a four-mile 
road. 

By  the  light  of  the  stars  and  aided  by 
a few  electric  bulbs  strung  along  the 
proposed  route  the  priests  and  people 
laboured  together  well  into  the  night 
laying  culverts,  felling  trees,  and  haul- 
ing away  huge  rocks.  The  campesinos 
appreciated  the  leadership  and  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them: 

“If  we  could  we  would  make  Padre 
Luis,  king.” 

Once  Father  Louis  showed  that  it 
could  be  done  then  similar  roads  were 
opened  to  Arroyo  Palma,  El  Limon,  El 


C^al,  La  Vigia  and  La  Colonial. 

You  remember  those  children  with 
the  heavy  cans  of  water  on  their  heads 
that  we  saw  on  the  way?  It  used  to  be 
the  same  thing  here  in  Ocoa.  People 
used  to  have  to  walk  five  or  ten  miles 
on  foot  to  get  a can  of  water.  Today 
because  of  the  recently  drilled  wells, 
seven  in  all,  campesinos  can  now  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  free-flowing  crystal-clear 
water. 

And  the  cart  wheels  roll  on. 

Recently  a fine  cement  block  build- 
ing was  erected  to  serve  as  co-op  center. 
This  co-op  center  provides  recreational 
as  well  as  commercial  facilities.  A co-op 
store  enables  a poor  struggling  campe- 
sino  to  buy  necessary  provisions  at 
moderate  prices.  Of  course  by  dealing 
at  the  co-op  store  the  campesino  is  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  shares  in  the 
store  and  thus  receives  yearly  dividend 
profits.  There  is  even  a funeral  co-op 
that  relieves  the  bereaved  of  so  much 
needless  expense. 

The  Hospital  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  is 
owned  by  the  government.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  have  been  both  administrators 
and  staff.  Sister  Mary  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  in  charge  and  under  her  direc- 
tion it  has  taken  on  a new  look  both  in- 
side and  out.  A neat,  clean  hospital  that 
is  very  well  equipped  for  its  size  is  for- 
tunate to  have  nurses  and  doctors  so 
devoted  to  their  professions.  Seeing  the 
patients  so  well  cared  for  and  impressed 
by  Sister  Mary’s  long-range  vision  and 
planning,  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  donated  the  proceeds  of 
their  Valentine  Ball  towards  establish- 
ing a school  for  practical  nurses. 

A group  of  young  women  from  the 
town  known  as  Embajadoras  de  Salud 
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I are  given  regular  lectures  to  prepare 
I them  for  the  important  task  of  teaching 
; public  health  to  the  peopile  in  the  area. 

I Through  Sister  Mary  of  the  Assump- 
! tion  and  Sister  Hurley  the  facilities  of 
j the  hospital  have  been  made  available 
! to  the  campos  in  the  region.  These  two 
I sisters  make  regular  visits,  to  the  homes 
of  the  sick  and  to  th&  campos.  There  is 
I also  an  outdoor  clinic  as  well  as  a 
1 twenty-four  hour  emergency  room  at 
I the  hospital. 

I The  cart  wheels  are  rolling  for  old 
I people  as  well. 

i St.  Anthony’s  Home  for  the  Aged 
I located  directly  across  from  the  hospital 
I now  houses  some  twenty  old  people 
who  were  homeless  and  destitute.  Sister 
Mary  Joseph  keeps  the  pantry  well 
stocked  with  food  by  keeping  her  eyes 
open  for  good  food  bargains.  She  relies 
on  the  good-will  offerings  of  benefac- 
tors to  keep  her  tin  bank  jingling. 

The  story  of  cart  wheels  in  motion 
would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning the  tremendous  impetus  they 
have  received  from  such  true  and 
genuine  friends  in  Canada  of  the  local 


people.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Con- 
ference in  Corpus  Christi  Parish  of  To- 
ronto. Mr.  Victor  Cannata  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Bain  spearheaded  a drive  which 
enabled  the  Conference  to  provide 
funds  for  a large  part  of  the  building 
costs.  Only  two  years  before  that  same 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference  con- 
structed one  bulldozer  out  of  two  and 
shipped  it  down  here  to  Ocoa  where  it 
works  side  by  side  with  local  farmers 
as  they  try  to  open  up  this  community 
to  progress. 

On  August  2nd  of  last  year  a brand 
new  clinic  at  Arroyo  Canas  was  offi- 
cially opened  and  blessed.  This  project 
was  supervised  by  Father  Gus  Roberts, 
SFM„  and  today  it  serves  as  many  as 
two  hundred  patients  a day.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  Oxfam  of  Canada, 
which  provided  $5,000  towards  the 
construction  of  this  much  - needed 
clinic  that  relieves  much  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  San  Jose  Hospital. 

It  is  not  all  material  progress  here  in 
Ocoa.  God’s  cart  wheels  are  also  speed- 
ing towards  a spiritual  revival  as  well. 


L 
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Maternity  ward  in  hospital  at  Ocoa. 


t'.  Father  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  began 
conducting  adult  classes  during  the  ’69 
Lenten  season.  Actually  he  split  the 
chores  with  Father  Gus  Roberts.  Father 
Smith  handled  the  baptism  instructions 
and  Father  Roberts  looked  after  the 
marriage  instructions.  During  Holy 
Week  these  sacraments  were  publicly 
administered  to  the  large  group  that 
had  completed  the  course. 

The  ceremonies  were  most  impres- 
sive and  the  children  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried couples  sang  so  well  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Gus  that  a man  ap- 
proached Father  Quinn  and  said: 

“I  want  to  be  married  just  like  those 
fellows  last  week.” 

' This  spiritual  foundation  is  so  impor- 
tant if  this  country  is  ever  to  break 
away  from  the  heavy  layers  of  super- 
stition that  have  clouded  Christianity  so 
long  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  hope  that  these  cart  wheels  that 
have  been  set  in  motion  will  continue 
" to  roll  to  produce  even  greater  efforts 
in  the  future.  But  such  an  ambitious 
project  requires  funds.  Where  do  such 
" funds  come  from?  Of  course  the  first 
source  is  Divine  Providence  without 
which  nothing  whatever  would  have 
been  accomplished.  A group  of  dedi- 
cated women,  the  Bienhechoras,  under 


the  able  guidance  of  Senorita  Titina  Isa 
solicit  alms  each  month  to  keep  the 
wheels  oiled.  Madre  Gertrudis  Group, 
headed  by  Dona  Theany  Isa,  supple- 
ment these  efforts  to  help  support  the 
San  Jose  Hospital  and  St.  Anthony’s 
Home  for  the  Aged.  Tony  Isa  and  Ray- 
mond Baez  and  their  supporters  are 
always  willing  to  lend  support  and 
leadership  to  the  cause.  When  you  add 
to  all  of  this  encouraging  support  the 
generosity  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  in  Corpus  Christi  parish  in  To- 
ronto as  well  as  the  individual  donors 
and  friends  it  becomes  quite  encourag- 
ing. 

We  hope  that  you  who  read  these 
lines  and  who  travel  over  these  roads 
and  see  these  wonders  will  be  moved  to 
help  keep  these  cart  wheels  rolling  and 
to  spread  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
poor  underprivileged  land  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.^  ■ 

Editor’s  Note: 

The  author  of  this  article  is  far  too 
modest  to  admit  it  but  the  Madre  . 
Gertrudis  Group  came  into  being  as  a 
direct  result  of  Sister  Gertrude's  own 
dedication  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  | 
the  area. 

Most  of  the  people  canvassed  for 
donations  represent  fairly  well-to-do 
people.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Madre 
Gertrudis  Group  to  make  these  people 
aware  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  in  their 
midst. 

One  further  piece  of  information  is 
that  in  recognition  of  the  work  being 
done  by  Canadian  priests  and  sisters  in 
Ocoa  and  as  a gesture  of  gratitude  to 
Canadians  for  financial  support  the  i 
street  running  in  front  of  the  hospital 
has  been  named  Avendia  Canada.  ) 
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Man  on  the  Spot 

John  Cheng,  SFM 


! 

I 


“Tt  is  Paul  who  did  the  planting, 
Apollo  the  watering  ...” 

This  describes  pretty  well  our  work 
in  the  Santo  Domingo  mission.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  commitment 
in  this  mission  and  because  the  number 
of  our  priests  here  fluctuates  between 
20  and  30,  it  is  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  parish  assignments  to 
keep  12  parishes  going.  As  a result,  we 
seldom  stay  in  a parish  more  than  four 
or  five  years. 

This  in  itself  may  be  good  or  bad, 

I but  it  does  pose  a practical  problem 
1 when  it  comes  to  the  planning  of  parish 
I activities,  and  it  requires  a lot  of  co- 
; operation.  Let’s  look  at  the  medical 
dispensary  in  the  town  of  Bani  for  in- 
! stance.  In  three  years  it  has  grown  from 
simply  dispensing  vitamin  pills  and 
I aspirins  to  a full  scale  clinic  with  one 
! full  time  doctor  and  a registered  nurse 
j looking  after  some  150  patients  a week. 

I The  success  of  this  project  is  largely 
I due  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  three 
priests  and  many  more  volunteers.  It 
! was  Fr.  Joe  Ernewein  who  started  the 
j ball  rolling.  When  he  was  appointed 
j pastor  of  Santa  Cruz  parish,  on  the 
surface  it  seemed  that  many  other 
things  were  more  urgently  needed  than 
a dispensary.  After  all,  Bani  was  close 
j to  the  capital  city,  and  had  better  than 
I average  health  service.  Bani  has  an 
80-bed  hospital  and  there  are  about  15 
doctors  for  a population  of  65,000 
people.  It  didn’t  take  Fr.  Joe  long  to 
realize  that  proper  medical  care  was 
the  privilege  of  the  few.  Three  dollars 


may  not  seem  like  very  much  for  a 
consultation  fee  with  a doctor  by  Cana- 
dian standards  but  three  dollars  is  an 
astronomical  sum  to  those  who  only 
earn  five  dollars  a week!  In  actual  fact 
the  hospital  provided  free  services 
through  an  out  patient  clinic  but  the 
poor  still  had  to  scrape  up  two  or  three 
dollars  for  medicine.  I know  many 
people  who  walked  around  with  medi- 
cal prescriptions  crumpled  up  in  their 
pocket  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  medicine.  Father  Joe 
saw  the  dispensary  as  a place  where  the 
poor  could  get  free  medicine. 

Fr.  Joe  got  together  with  a group  of 
town  folk  and  they  formed  a commit- 
tee to  apply  for  aid  directly  from  the 
local  Community  Development  Foun- 
dation for  building  purposes.  (The 
Foundation  has  the  financial  backing 
of  the  U.S.  Alliance  for  Progress 
Agency.)  It  is  a self-help  program  that 
contributes  half  of  the  cost  of  any 
worthwhile  community  development 
program. 

It  was  in  1967  that  Fr.  Joe,  with  the 
help  of  friends  in  Canada  and  money 
given  by  the  Foundation  was  able  to 
build  a 4-room  dispensary  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  slum  area.  But  of  course 
a building  doesn’t  make  a dispensary. 
Medicines  and  personnel  were  urgently 
needed.  Fr.  Joe  was  able  to  obtain  the 
medicines  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Mission  Board;  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a cook  who  was  also  a 
nurse’s  aid. 

Then  in  April  of  the  following  year. 
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Waiting  to  see  the  doctor. 


Receiving  medicine  from  the  “Catholic  Medi- 
cal Mission  Board.” 


Fr.  Joe  was  appointed  bursar  of  the 
whole  mission  and  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin 
came  as  the  new  pastor  of  Santa  Cruz 
parish.  Fr.  McGuckin  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  fellows  who  is  very  handy 
with  a hammer  and  saw  and  is  also  full 
of  energy.  (Sometimes  I get  tired  just 
watching  him  as  he  works  from  morn- 
ing till  night.)  It  was  about  this  time 
too  that  Pona  Ana  de  Colon  came  into 
the  picture.  Ana  and  her  husband,  Don 
Luis,  are  Puerto  Ricans.  He  is  an 
agronomist,  working  with  the  Domini- 
can Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  a technic^ 
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A view  of  our  dispensary. 


Dona  Ana  de  Colon,  the 
Puerto  Rican  nurse. 


adviser.  What  makes  Ana  so  special  is 
that  she  is  a registered  nurse  and  had 
extensive  experience  running  a clinic  in 
Puerto  Rico.  This  was  truly  a God- 
send since  there  are  only  about  a dozen 
registered  nurses  in  the  whole  country. 
It  was  decided  that  we  should  not  let 
this  golden  opportunity  go  by  but  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  expand 
our  services  even  if  it  would  mean  a lot 
of  work  and  prove  very  costly.  Fr.  Mc- 
Guckin  was  equal  to  the  task.  For  two 
months,  with  the  help  of  a group  of  the 
young  people,  he  did  a lot  of  hard  work 


Semi-retired  doctor  gives  five  mornings  a 
week. 


The  dispensary  is  top  priority. 
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building  shelves  and  tables  to  furnish 
the  new  plant. 

At  the  same  time  he  put  another  of 
his  talents  to  good  use.  For  lack  of  a 
better  word  we’ll  call  it  “scrounging”. 
In  two  months  I think  he  visited  every 
charitable  organization  and  govern- 
mental health  agency  in  the  country. 
In  this  way  he  managed  to  get  a sur- 
prising amount  of  instruments  and 
medicines.  Naturally  he  couldn’t  get  it 
all  for  nothing  but  he  somehow  even 
found  money  to  buy  some  of  it. 

The  toughest  task  was  still  to  find 
a doctor  willing  to  give  one  free  after- 
noon a week.  At  first,  things  looked 
good.  The  Minister  of  Health  seemed 
to  solve  it  for  us  when  he  promised  to 
send  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  hospital 
staff.  But  as  the  weeks  and  months 
went  by  we  still  couldn’t  get  the  ser- 
vices of  a doctor  on  a regular  basis. 
The  dispensary  was  operating  on  a hit 
and  miss  system,  with  far  fewer  hits 
than  misses.  This  resulted  in  poor 
people  walking  three  or  four  hours 
under  the  blazing  hot  sun  only  to  be 
told  that  the  doctor  couldn’t  come  that 
day.  It  went  on  like  that  for  almost  a 
year  and  then  due  to  a number  of  un- 
expected events,  Fr.  McGuckin’s  talent 
was  needed  elsewhere.  This  was  a great 
shock  to  the  people,  because  in  just  that 
short  year,  he  had  completely  won 
their  confidence  and  affection.  How- 
ever it  couldn’t  be  helped  as  he  was  the 
best  man  for  the  new  job. 

Fr.  Bud  Smith  was  the  next  link  in 
the  chain  of  influence  at  Santa  Cruz. 
He  didn’t  have  too  much  time  to  settle 
down,  as  a number  of  activities  de- 
manded immediate  attention.  But  pres- 
sure and  hard  work  were  not  new  to 
Father  Smith.  So  he  was  ready  when 


a group  of  the  town’s  people  came  in  to 
see  him  about  the  situation  in  the  dis- 
pensary. They  told  him  that  the  people 
were  not  happy  about  the  service  from 
the  doctors.  They  wanted  something  to 
be  done  about  it.  So  after  a few 
more  meetings  another  committee  was 
formed,  more  interviews  were  held 
with  the  hospital  administrator  and 
more  promises  were  made,  but  still  no 
solutions.  Finally,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  forget  about  the  hospital  and 
to  look  for  a doctor  themselves,  and  to 
find  funds  to  pay  for  his  services.  | 

At  first,  everyone  was  talking  about  | 
big  grants,  thousands  of  dollars  from  i 
the  government,  until  one  small  store  | 
owner  stood  up  in  a meeting  and  said:  I 
“Why  not  charge  every  patient  a mini-  | 
mum  fee,  of  say  25  cents.  We  could  | 
raise  about  100  dollars  a month  in  this  | 
way  that  could  be  used  towards  the  j. 
paying  of  the  doctor’s  salary.”  Accord-  [ 
ingly,  they  found*  a semi-retired  doctor 
who  was  willing  to  help  five  mornings 
a week.  The  dispensary  has  been  func- 
tioning for  six  months  now. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
solved.  As  soon  as  Dona  Ana’s  hus- 
band completes  his  contract  with  the  j 
Dominican  government  and  Dona  Ana 
goes  back  to  Puerto  Rico  then  we  will 
have  to  locate  a new  nurse  and  the  1 
means  to  pay  for  her  services.  And  of  ' 
course  as  the  dispensary  grows  we  will  { ! 
need  greater  quantities  of  medicines 
and  many  more  varieties  of  medicine. 

However  by  that  time  new  priests 
will  be  here  in  Santa  Cruz  and  they  will  * 
face  those  problems.  Somehow  they  ; ; 
will  find  solutions.  Remember  that  it  is  | 
Paul  who  did  the  planting,  Apollo  who  i , 
did  the  watering,  but  it  is  God  who  ! j 
gives  the  increase.  ■ i 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


“TYThy  don’t  missionaries  stay  at  home?”  Fr.  Roberts  and  I have  been  asked 
^ this  question  more  frequently  than  we  ever  expected.  A good  number  of 
high  school  and  university  students  ask,  “Why  don’t  we  try  and  solve  our  problems 
here  at  home  and  then  go  to  other  countries  to  help?”  They  have  told  us,  “that 
the  problems  of  the  Indian,  the  Eskimo,  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  in 
Canada  are  problems  to  which  the  missionary  could  usefully  apply  his  talents.” 

I don’t  agree  and  I usually  try  to  answer  this  way. 

I see  myself  first  as  a man,  secondly  as  a Christian  and  thirdly,  as  a priest.  I 
see  my  duties  to  help  other  people,  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged,  coming 
^ principally  from  the  first  two,  being  a man  and  a Christian.  These  I share  in 
common  with  everyone  who  calls  himself  Christian.  Really  what  I’m  trying  to 
say  is  that  to  call  yourself  Christian  is  to  have  these  responsibilities.  They  are 
not  just  the  responsibility  of  priests,  sisters  and  brothers,  but  yours  as  well. 

I wonder  how  many  people  believe  that  bringing  home  5,000  Canadian 
missionaries  is  going  to  help  a great  deal? 

I believe  that  there  are  sufficient  resources  in  Canada  to  work  toward  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  problems.  The  question  that  I have  to  ask  is,  “are  they 
being  utilized?” 

When  I speak  of  Canada  and  its  degree  of  affluence,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Telegram  over  a year  ago  comes  to  mind.  It  was  entitled,  “The 
Good  Earth  ...  or  is  it?”  It  points  out  that: 

“In  the  whole  world,  only  the  people  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Israel,  The 
i Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  can  expect  to  live  longer  than  Canadians. 

I “In  the  entire  world,  only  citizens  of  Iceland,  Kuwait  (and  only  if  they  are 
oil-lucky),  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  U.S.  have  higher  average  incomes. 

I “In  only  1 8 countries  of  the  world  is  there  as  low  an  illiteracy  rate  as  there  is 
' in  Canada. 

“It  is  ‘The  Good  Earth’  for  us,  but  perhaps  not  so  for  the  man  from  Upper 
Volta  who  earns  $46  a year.  And  not  so  for  the  woman  in  Gabon  who  even  today 
can  expect  only  a life  span  of  25  years.” 

i Christ  came  to  all  men  and  His  followers,  the  Christian  should  also  be 
I universal  in  his  concern  for  man.  As  a Canadian  I would  hate  to  think  that  we 
ever  become  so  provincial  or  national  in  our  thinking  that  our  concern  for  people 
stops  at  the  borders  of  our  country!  ■ 

1 

i 
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Valiant  sons  of  Quis  que  yq,  our 
chorus,  let  us  heartfelt  and  strong,  sing 
to  the  world;  While  defiant  and  daunt- 
less, before  us  we  will  flourish  our 
standard  unfurled.  . . . 

— National  Anthem 
(Independence  — February  27,  1844) 

earliest  Spanish  settlements  in 
America  were  on  the  Eastern  part 
of  Hispaniola.  The  Spaniards  were  at- 
tracted to  this  island  by  the  large 
Indian  population  and  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  stream  gravels.  Indian 
workers  were  used  in  the  frantic  search 
for  precious  metals  and  in  the  clearing 
of  the  forests  and  the  building  of 
towns.  Spanish  settlement  took  place  in 
two  separate  areas  — in  the  south 
around  Santo  Domingo  and  in  the 
north,  in  the  lowland  of  the  Cibao.  The 
rapid  destruction  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation by  epidemics  of  disease,  how- 
ever, soon  took  away  the  very  basis  of 
economic  prosperity  in  Hispaniola. 


■ : 


Dominican 


Republic 


Historical  Sketch  I 

■I 

It  greatly  changed  the  habitability  of  ’ 
the  land,  in  Spanish  colonial  terms. 
After  1550  the  Spaniards  were  at- 
tracted elsewhere  and  the  communities 
on  Hispaniola  were  neglected.  On  a 
few  large  estates  cattle  were  pastured. 
In  the  Cibao  where  the  Indians  had  ’ 
been  growing  tobacco  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Columbus,  cultivation  of  this 
crop  continued  and  constituted  the 
chief  export  product. 

The  last  decade  of  the  1 8th  Century 
was  pne  of  violent  disorder  leading  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  colonial  economy. 
Ownership  of  Hispaniola  passed  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  1804  Haiti 
declared  its  independence.  When  the 
Spanish  colony  declared  its  indepen- 
dence from  Spain  in  1821  the  Haitians 
promptly  invaded  and  took  control  of 
the  whole  island.  Not  until  1844  did 
the  Dominicans  succeed  in  pushing  the 
Haitians  back  and  finally  gained  the 
status  of  an  independent  country.  Ever 
since  then  the  relatively  small  popula- 
tion of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
has  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  relatively  dense  population 
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of  the  western  part  whether  by  infiltra- 
tion across  the  border  or  by  actual 
conquest. 

For  a brief  period  while  tl^e  United 
States  was  engaged  in  its  Civil  War, 
Spain  actually  resumed  control  over  its 
lost  colony  (1851-1865).  The  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  voted  in 
1 869  to  ask  for  adoption  by  the  United 
States  but  the  United  States  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  this  added 
territory. 

The  occupation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  United  States  Marines 
was  brought  about  during  World  War  I, 
by  the  necessity  of  securing  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  key- 
stone of  national  defense.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a weak  government 
faced  with  almost  constant  domestic 
problems  and  in  possession  of  an  island 
so  strategically  placed,  constituted  a 
potential  menace.  In  1916  therefore, 
the  Marines  landed  at  Santo  Domingo 
and  soon  brought  the  whole  territory 
under  their  control.  Order  and  security 
i were  established,  roads  and  railroads 
I were  constructed  and  a considerable 


gain  in  commercial  production  was 
effected. 

The  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  beset  by  hazards  other  than 
those  of  political  disorder.  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  1930  a disastrous  hurricane 
swept  over  the  eastern  end  of  Hispa- 
niola, resulting  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Of  some  ten  thousand  build- 
ings which  had  formed  the  city,  not 
more  than  four  hundred  were  left 
standing.  General  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo  Malina,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  that  same  year,  had  the  capital 
rebuilt  and  the  new  city  was  named 
Cuidad  Trujillo. 

Since  1930,  under  the  dictatorship 
of  President  Trujillo,  the  Dominican 
Republic  became  the  awful  example, 
cited  by  every  Latin  American  liberal, 
of  a police  state  where  civil  liberties 
had  been  wiped  out;  and  the  shining 
example,  cited  by  many  persons  who 
value  economic  development  at  any 
cost,  of  the  way  to  keep  order  by  force 
and  the  way  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  an  atmosphere  of  security.  ■ 
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I first  came  to  this  territory, 
when  the  church  was  bare,  I 
lived  in  Yamasa,  the  mother  parish.  My 
coming  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  Friday  week  was  at  hand,  Fr. 
Moylan  was  out  of  the  country,  Fr. 
MacFarlane  was  for  nine  days  in  a 
campo,  and  Fr.  Yorke  was  alone  with 
the  big  parish. 

Because  Yamasa  has  many  campos 
and  since  travel  can  sometimes  be  very 
difficult,  the  distant  northern  campos 
were  mostly  put  on  in  one  week,  and 
sometimes  the  priest  would  stay  the 
week  in  the  area. 

Since  I had  not  worked  in  this  parish, 
we  arranged  things  so  that  Fr.  Yorke 
and  I would  attend  to  the  town,  and 
then  he  would  kindly  come  along  with 
me  for  this  week’s  work  in  the  La 
Cuava  section  to  the  north,  since  he  had 
been  over  the  ground  the  month  pre- 
vious, knew  vaguely  where  to  pick  up 
which  catechists,  etc.  I was  living  at 
Yamasa,  commuting  to  La  Cuava,  till 
a few  sticks  could  be  thrown  up  here 


La  Cuava:  ^ 

ROVING 

THE 

TERRITORY 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


and  there  and  a nail  driven  on  which 
to  hang  my  hat  in  a more  permanent 
fashion.  I 

After  the  parish  Mass  and  local  | 
duties  were  attended  to,  Monday  i 
morning  bright  and  early  found  us  in  j 
the  more  commodious  Land  Rover,  j 
fighting  our  way  through  the  mountain 
road,  armed  with  Mass  kit  and  sick  call  1 
kits,  headed  for  Rio  Verde.  \ 

The  road  has  to  be  seen  to  be  be-  | 
lieved,  as  it  runs  in  many  places  along  | 
the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  Occasion-  | 
ally  the  land  slides  down  the  side  of  | 
the  mountains,  so  here  and  there  we  | 
met  places  where  part  of  the  road  had  i 
gone.  If  one  were  not  wide  awake,  and  | 
quick  to  spot  the  vegetation  growing  on  | 
the  road  as  that  of  the  valley  and  not  | 
of  the  road,  one  would  end  up  a long  I 
way  down  an  almost  perpendicular  | 
slope.  In  one  glorious  spot,  the  road  has  | 
fallen  off  to  the  left,  and  about  seventy 
feet  away  has  fallen  off  to  the  right. 
Since  my  cruising  speed  in  a loaded 
vehicle  in  the  mountains  is  quite  high. 
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j to  make  the  most  of  momentum,  there 
I were  some  exclamations  (too  late), 
some  silence  (of  terror),  and  some 
sighs  (of  relief),  all  in  that  order.  On 
the  way  back  they  caught  right  on  to 
the  trick  of  advising  me  within  braking 
distance  of  the  dangers.  Miguel  and 
Santiago,  the  catechists,  were  picked  up 
as  we  passed  through  Esperalville. 

The  chapel  at  Rio  Verde  turned  out 
to  be  large,  of  palm  boards,  a most 
simple  construction  with  a lattice  work 
front,  with  no  pews,  but  packed  with 
people.  I noted  that  the  termites  had 
nests  the  size  of  coal  hods  in  the  place, 
and  that  anything  finer  than  a jeep  or 
i rover  would  hardly  make  it  up  the  hill 
I to  the  chapel.  A spot  was  dug  out  of  the 
I hill  on  which  to  park  the  vehicle,  and 
I some  flowers  were  planted  around,  with 
:the  calvario  (crosses)  in  front  of  the 
j chapel. 

i Being  more  experienced,  I found  a 
1 spot  in  the  shade  of  the  chapel  where  I 
spotted  the  chair,  and  with  a seat  cover 
from  the  rover  for  a kneeler,  started  to 
hear  confessions.  Fr.  Wayne  heard  in- 
side the  chapel,  but  after  he  strolled  out 
and  found  me  smoking  and  enjoying  the 
breeze  while  at  work,  he  moved  outside 
also. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  younger  mis- 
sionaries picking  up  experience. 

We  heard  a hundred  and  thirty  con- 
fessions, I preached  and  did  one  mar- 
riage, while  another  marriage  failed  to 
show  up.  Fr.  Yorke  did  a dozen  bap- 
tisms. There  was  a very  elderly  couple 
living  not  far  from  the  chapel  to  whom 
Communion  was  brought  — a very  en- 
gaging old  pair,  v/ho  joked  and  chatted 
with  us.  The  old  gentleman  has  since 
died. 

The  people  proved  very  nice  and 


friendly,  and  were  delighted  when  I 
told  them  I would  come  to  live  in  this 
end  of  the  parish,  although  still  some 
ten  miles  or  so  from  their  chapel.  This 
would  save  them  a lot  of  travelling  for 
sick  calls,  they  could  get  away  with 
only  a few  hours  in  the  saddle  when 
they  went  for  a priest. 

The  catechists  we  brought  along 
were  not  idle  by  any  means.  One  of 
them  took  all  the  data  for  the  baptisms, 
and  another  preached  during  the  con- 
fessions. I preferred  to  write  up  the 
marriage  myself,  as  this  extracting  of 
data  can  be  very  time  consuming  if  left 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  don’t  know 
the  proper  names,  dates,  etc.,  nor  the 
name  of  the  child  in  some  cases  of 
baptism. 

Many  a date  in  the  archives  comes, 
not  from  fact,  but  from  my  order: 
“Make  a darn  good  guess!” 

I could  hear  a good  bit  of  the 
catechist’s  lecture,  on  the  evils  of  super- 
stition,. a very  practical  point  to  hit, 
many  a phrase  being  punctuated  by  a 
swipe  at  a wasp  or  mosquito. 

By  rushing  things  all  the  way,  start- 
ing the  baptisms  before  the  children 
were  in  the  lineup,  driving  somewhat 
faster  than  circumstances  permitted, 
etc.,  we  got  home  in  time  for  supper, 
at  dark.  It  had  been  a very  pleasant  day 
in  every  way.  We  will  continue  the 
week’s  activities  next  month.  God  bless 
you.  ■ 


Please 

remember  your 
Calendar  Envelope 


I 
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TALES  FROM  T 


On  a Wind 

^rik!  Crak!  Malice  and  Bouki  made 
a coumbite  together.  First  they 
were  going  to  cultivate  Malice’s  gar- 
den; afterward  Bouki’s  garden.  So  they 
took  their  machetes  and  started  to 
work  cultivating  Malice’s  peas  and 
yams. 

Malice  said,  “Did  you  hear  someone 
calling  me?”  Bouki  replied,  “I  didn’t 
hear  anything.” 

They  chopped  weeds  some  more, 
and  Ti  Malice  said,  “Someone  is  calling 
me.”  So  he  put  down  his  machete  and 
went  over  the  hill.  He  went  to  Bouki’s 
house  and  drank  as  much  honey  as  he 
could.  Then  he  hung  the  gourd  up  and 
went  back  to  his  field,  where  Bouki  was 
working,  working,  working. 

“Who  was  it?”  Bouki  asked.  Oh 
those  people  wanted  me  to  be  godfather 
to  their  baby.  “Bouki  asked,  “What  did 
you  name  the  baby?”  Ti  Malice  said, 
“I  named  him  Coummence  (Begin- 
ning).” 

They  chopped  more  weeds  and 
Malice  said,  “Excuse  me,  someone  is 
calling  me  again.”  He  put  down  his 
machete  and  went  over  the  hill  back  to 
Bouki’s  house.  He  took  down  the  honey 
gourd  and  sat  in  the  shade  and  drank 
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HE  FOUR  WINDS 


from  Haiti 

as  much  as  he  could.  Bouki  was  still  in 
Malice’s  garden,  working,  working, 
working.  Malice  put  the  honey  gourd 
back  and  returned  to  his  garden. 

“Some  important  people  wanted  me 
for  godfather,”  Malice  said.  Bouki 
asked,  “What  did  you  name  the  baby?” 
Ti  Malice  answered,  “I  called  this  one 
De  Fois  (Two  Times) .” 

They  worked  some  more  and  Malice 
said,  ''Waille,  they  are  calling  me 
again.”  He  put  down  his  machete  and 
went  over  the  hill  to  Bouki’s  house  and 
got  the  honey  gourd  down  again.  He 
drank,  drank,  drank,  until  it  was  all 
gone.  Then  he  came  back. 

Bouki  had  finished  weeding.  “What 
did  you  call  this  baby?”  Bouki  asked. 

“Oh  this  one  was  the  last,  so  I called 
him  Ai  Bobo  (Finish),”  Malice  said. 

Malice’s  garden  was  all  cultivated. 
He  said  to  Bouki:  “Now  we  will  culti- 
vate your  garden.” 

But  Bouki  was  exhausted  from  doing 
Malice’s  work  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
said,  “I’ll  have  to  let  my  own  weeds 
grow.  I’m  done  in.” 

He  went  home  and  took  his  honey 
gourd  down  for  a drink,  but  it  was 
empty.  He  was  so  angry  he  kicked  me 
all  the  way  here  to  tell  you  about  it.  ■ 


Roger  Brennan,  Seminarian 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  Superior  General,  in 
new  radio  station  at  Scarboro,  headquarters. 


Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  in  his  radio  shack  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  Rector  of  the  Semi- 
^ nary,  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
[ Scarboro  Radio  Club. 


Cince  the  beginning  of  October  one 
^ of  the  interesting  features  of  life  at 
the  seminary  has  been  the  arrival  of  the 
Scarborough  Amateur  Radio  Club  and 
the  installation  of  our  own  amateur 
radio  station,  VEgSFM. 

The  Scarborough  Amateur  Radio 
Club  is  a non-profit  organization  of 
operators  of  amateur  radio  stations  and 
people  interested  in  operating  such  sta- 
tions. The  Club  offers  a training  course 
for  people  interested  in  amateur  radio 
and  since  they  were  in  need  of  class- 
room space  to  give  the  course,  the  lec- 
ture hall  of  the  seminary  was  made 
available  to  them.  Now  every  Wednes- 
day evening  about  thirty  aspiring  ‘hams’ 
(as  amateur  radio  operators  are  com- 
monly called)  gather  at  the  seminary 
for  an  evening  of  ‘dits’  and  ‘das’  in 
Morse  Code,  and  a session  in  electronic 
theory.  Included  in  the  group  are  four 
members  of  the  Society,  the  Superior 
General,  the  Rector  of  the  Seminary 
and  two  of  the  seminarians. 

For  their  part,  the  radio  club  has 
agreed  to  operate  the  Society’s  radio 
station  at  certain  times  during  the  week. 
Now,  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil,  SFM,  can  sit 
in  his  ‘shack’  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, tune  up  his  radio,  call  VE3SFM 
and  have  immediate  communication 
with  headquarters.  Or,  we  can  sit  in  our 
‘shack’  and  call  Rod  HIgXPM  and  find 
out  first  hand  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

So  far  the  arrangement  has  worked 
out  well,  the  radio  club  has  it’s  class- 
room, we  have  our  radio  station,  a fair 
deal  for  everyone.  ■ 
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Keep 

your 

Cool! 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 


'TTiis  item  is  solely  educational  and 
is  not  meant  to  show  lack  of  respect 
for  the  dead,  but  how  various  things 
are  accomplished  differently  in  other 
places  from  where  one  is  born  and 
brought  up. 

I had  a funeral  one  day  and  the  de- 
ceased was  a young  girl  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  The  custom  at  that  time  was  to 
go  to  the  home  and  say  a few  prayers, 
then  go  from  there  to  the  graveyard. 

When  I arrived  at  the  home  of  the 


deceased,  the  remains  were  laid  out  in 
a pair  of  new  pajamas,  and  as  usual, 
the  entire  top  was  off  the  casket.  Her 
feet  were  bare  as  was  the  custom  with 
poorer  families,  but  otherwise  she  was 
adequately  and  respectfully  prepared 
for  burial,  except  for  one  thing,  and 
this  custom  almost  made  me  lose  my 
cool.  She  had  a rose  in  her  mouth. 

I had  never  in  my  life  seen  anything 
like  this.  At  first  I thought  it  was  just 
someone’s  idea  of  adding  some  decora- 
tion, and  I was  a bit  annoyed. 

As  I began  the  prayers,  my  wacky 
imagination  got  to  work  and  I just 
couldn’t  concentrate  on  what  I was 
saying.  I kept  clearing  my  throat  be- 
cause, try  as  I might,  all  I could  think  i 
of  was  the  stem  of  that  rose  being  down  I 
the  girl’s  throat.  I realized  she  had  no  ! 
feeling,  but  I imagined  my  own  trachea  I 
being  tickled  right  out  of  place.  | 

Finally,  I said! to  one  of  the  group:  | 
“Take  the  rose  out  of  her  mouth.”  I 
They  did  so  and  immediately  I said:  i 
“Put  it  back!”  I 

The  explanation  is  that  the  poor  girl  ! 
died  in  her  sleep  and  there  was  no  one  j 
around  to  close  her  mouth,  so  it  was  : 
much  more  dignified  to  have  the  rose  ! 
there  than  the  mouth  gaping  open.  And  j 
anyway,  much  to  my  relief,  the  rose  ! 
had  no  stem.  My  trachea  returned  to  i 
its  job  of  helping  me  to  breathe  and  i 
we  went  on  with  the  funeral.  | 

So,  when  you  see  what  seems  mighty 
odd  to  you  in  a strange  land,  it’s  always  | 
best  to  accept  it  and  realize  that  there  i 
is  usually  a good  reason  for  it,  even^ 
though  it  may  seem  undignified  to  you.  j 
The  moral  of  the  story:  “Eeef  ha  entj 
know  what  dem  people  ah  do,  keep  yaf 
cool  man.  Shut  ya  mouf  and  wait  an] 
see!”  ■ ‘ J ■ 
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INTRODUCING 


Remarks: 


I John  (everybody  called  him 
j "Bobby”)  came  to  Black 
i Bush  Polder  in  1961  in  the 
■j  hope  of  obtaining  a living 
for  himself  and  his  family. 
Like  most  of  the  other 

I; 

j settlers  he  is  struggling  to 
1 make  both  ends  meet. 
"Bobby"  is  a much  re-  \ 
spected  citizen  of  the  \ 
community.  He  is  presently 
assisting  Father  Robert 
Ling,  SFM,  in  the  teaching 
of  religious  doctrine. 

John  Baburam  is  the  kind 
of  Christian  that  every 
missionary  dreams  of.  He  is 
a volunteer  worker.  On 
Sunday  "Bobby”  takes  the 
parish  jeep  and  provides 
a transportation  service  for 
those  in  outlying  areas. 


- 

* * /sV-  ’ 


■ - ' ' 

oe>  ^ 
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MINUTE... 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  Congolese 
nationality;  we  tend  to  talk  about  it  but 
it  is  as  yet  no  more  than  a political  fig- 
ment. Life  in  the  Congo  is  still  tribal. 
Political,  economic  and  military  pres- 
sures of  one  kind  and  another  may  im- 
pose a greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
working  association;  but  psychological 
identification  between  tribes  which  are 
more  or  less  geographically  mixed  up 
— the  feeling  of  nationality  is  non- 
existent. In  fact  the  Bakongo  Congolese 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  killed  by  Kasai 
tribesmen  (fellow  Congolese  according 
to  political  definition)  if  he  is  incau- 
tious enough  to  wander  into  their 
territory,  than  by  fellow  tribesmen  he 
may  meet  in  say  Angola  if  he  crosses 
the  national  frontier. 

— John  Freeman. 

* * * 

Some  young  girls  living  in  depressed 

areas  choose  prostitution  over  welfare 

because  the  conditions  and  investiga- 
tions necessary  before  they  can  get  aid 
are  so  destructive  to  their  pride. 

* * ♦ 


All  revolutions  are  begun  in  hope  and 
moderation,  all  reach  a crisis  in  a reign 
of  terror  and  all  end  in  something  like 
a dictatorship. 

(Cromwell,  Bonaparte  and  Stalin). 

H:  ^ 

What  does  G-H-O-T-I  spell?  Accord- 
ing to  the  late  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
it  spells  (ish.  You  don’t  believe  it?  Take 
the  ‘GH’  in  enough-F;  the  ‘O’  as  in 
women-I;  and  the  ‘TF  as  in  action-SH. 

And  the  result  is,  amazingly,  fish. 

* * * 

The  biggest  block  to  personal  com-  : 
munication  is  man’s  inability  to  listen 
intelligently,  understandingly  and  skill-  i 
fully  to  another  person.  This  deficiency  ! 
in  the  modern  world  is  widespread  and  : 
appalling.  j 

^ Hs  * 

We  are  grateful  to  Mike  Wilson  of  i 
Scarboro  for  this  contribution:  “Before  | 
every  American  Jias  an  electric  tooth-  I 
brush,  every  South  American  should  i 
have  a glass  of  milk.”  j 

A well  meaning  white  said:  “I  know-! 
what  you  need  and  it  is  what  I have,  j 
I’ll  share  it  with  you.”  ! 

The  black  replied:  “We  know  what  | 
we  need  and  it’s  not  what  you  have,  j 
It  is  something  that  has  never  existed  | 
before,  that  we  are  creating.”  j 

* * * j 

Of  all  the  tie-racks  ever  made  we  have  | 
yet  to  see  one  that  will  beat  a door-| 
knob.  ? 

* * * j 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a ! 

mythology  that  has  evolved  through  a I 
natural  process,  there  is  something! 
suspect  about  one  that  has  been  manu-  | 
factored  to  serve  commercial  rather  | 
than  cultural  ends.  ! 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


'Tlie  day  starts  very  early  for  Mr. 

I Tanaka.  Mr.  Tanaka  has  a small  pet 
i shop.  Mr.  Tanaka  and  his  wife  are  out 
! on  the  street  at  about  seven  o’clock 
! every  morning.  He  and  his  wife  begin 
I to  remove  the  heavy  boards  from  the 
I windows  and  doors  of  the  shop.  Those 
; shabby  boards  are  put  up  even  on  the 
i hottest  summer  night.  The  fear  of  rob- 
! bers  is  stronger  than  the  need  for  a cool 
breeze.  All  along  the  street  other  shop 
keepers  are  doing  the  same  thing.  As 
the  unpainted  boards  come  down,  Mrs. 

! Tanaka  or  one  of  the  children  begin 
; to  flick  a feather  duster  over  all  the 
i windows  and  furniture.  In  the  mean- 
I time  another  one  of  the  children  brings 
i out  a big  pail  of  cold  water  and  he  or 
j she  begins  to  wash  down  the  whole 
■ street  in  front  of  the  shop.  Time  and 
i time  again,  buckets  of  cold  water  are 
; thrown  over  the  dusty  gravel  road. 

I It  keeps  the  dust  down  for  two  or  three 
I hours  and  then  the  whole  process  will 
I be  repeated  by  every  shop  keeper  on 
I the  street. 

! On  the  cold  brisk  mornings  of  the 
I fall  and  winter,  Mr.  Tanaka  builds  a 
j bonfire  by  the  side  of  the  road.  In  a 
i matter  of  minutes  the  fire  is  completely 
surrounded  by  mothers  with  children 
on  their  backs,  labourers,  businessmen, 
students  and  even  policemen  come  out 


of  their  cold  houses  to  get  warm  and 
to  chat  for  a few  minutes  before  the 
workday  begins. 

As  we  press  in  to  get  close  to  the 
blazing  fire,  two  young  men  wearing 
heavy  padded  kimonos,  one  combing 
his  hair  and  the  other  brushing  his 
teeth,  stop  to  join  the  friendly  crowd. 

It’s  only  eight  o’clock  but  already 
most  of  the  housewives  are  out  hanging 
up  the  daily  wash  on  long  bamboo 
poles,  stretched  between  two  conven- 
ient trees. 

An  old  man  with  a baby  on  his  back 
comes  tottering  down  the  street.  The 
old  man  has  a heavy  loose-fitting, 
blanket-like  kimono  that  covers  the 
baby  almost  entirely  and  serves  as  an 
overcoat  for  the  old  man  at  the  same 
time.  The  sleepy  baby  nods  over  the 


! 

J 


The  streets  of  Japan  are  throbbing  with  life. 
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This  couldn’t  have  happened  i 
in  pre-war  Japan.  Police  fix  j 
own  flat  tire.  Amused  I 
pedestrians  look  on  in  ; 
Tokyo’s  famous  Ginza.  1 


old  man’s  shoulder  as  the  old  man 
rocks  from  side  to  side  and  talks  ani- 
matedly to  the  little  one. 

And  now  the  noise  begins.  In  a big, 
bustling  city  like  Osaka  there  is  always 
construction  under  way.  Jack  hammers 
and  pile  drivers  mark  the  beginning  of 
another  work  day  in  Japan.  The  clatter- 
ing of  steel  balls  and  raucous  music 
resound  from  the  pinball  establish- 
ments that  have  enjoyed  an  amazing 
boom  since  post-war  reconstruction. 
Ah  there  it  comes!  Every  morning  an 
airplane  circles  each  and  every  neigh- 
borhood to  announce  some  sensational 
buying  opportunity.  During  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  each  and  every  poli- 
tician drives  up  in  a sound  truck  and, 
in  a voice  guaranteed  to  curl  the  wall- 
paper, bids  everyone  a very  pleasant 
good-morning  and  cautions  everyone 
not  to  forget  him  at  the  polls.  (It  might 
be  well  if  they  could  forget!) 

As  the  noon  hour  approaches,  the 
streets  are  filled  with  young  boys  on 
bicycles  who  are  packing  noodles  to 
office  buildings.  Even  politicians  will 
stop  at  a noodle  stand  and  slurp 
noodles  whenever  they  feel  hungry. 
It  doesn’t  have  to  be  high  noon  or  six 
o’clock.  If  the  Japanese  have  an  im- 


portant engagement,  food  is  unimpor- 
tant. Unlike  the  Occident  where  the 
dinner  and  supper  bells  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, the  Japanese  fit  the  meals  to 
their  own  timetable. 

Speaking  of  timetables,  everyone  in 
Japan  carries  a small  book.  In  that 
book  is  an  elaborate  timetable  of 
events.  Even  a primary  school  student 
will  have  to  consult  his  ‘little  book’  be- 
fore he  can  guarantee  you  a place  in  his 
‘busy’  life.  Unfortunately,  where  all  too 
many  Japanese  are  concerned,  it  seems 
that  the  timetable  was  filled  before  St. 
Francis  Xavier  ever  appeared  on  the 
scene.  There’s  a time  and  place  for 
everything  but  religion. 

As  evening  approaches  the  streets 
are  filled  with  kimono-clad  men  and 
women.  All  have  towels  draped  over 
their  shoulders.  They  are  on  their  way 
to  the  public  bath  house.  The  evening 
bath  is  as  much  a part  of  the  day  in 
Japan  as  three  meals  and  a place  to 
sleep. 

Everything  closes  up  very  early  in 
Japan.  This  is  the  land  of  the  rising  sun; 
In  order  to  be  on  hand  to  see  the  rising' 
sun,  you  have  to  go  to  bed  about  nine 
thirty. 

O yasumi  nasai  (Good  night). 
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Father  Ronald  Pete  SFM,  of  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  in  1960.  Following 
ordination  Father  Pete  was  assigned  to 
the  Guyana  mission.  He  has  been 
working  in  Guyana  since  1961. 

I Remember 

T remember  my  first  drive  from  Georgetown  to  New  Amsterdam. 

Father  Stan  DesRoches,  better  known  to  his  friends  as  ‘Ropo’,  and 
I were  both  new  in  Guyana  and  we  were  starting  out  for  our  first  mission 
assignments.  We  learned  a lot  on  that  trip. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  was  that  you  never  cross  a hump  bridge  in 
Guyana  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  This  became  readily  clear  to  ‘Ropo’  when 
the  only  obstacle  to  launching  himself  into  space  was  a remarkably  hard 
roof.  I was  inclined  to  agree  as  I uncoiled  from  beneath  the  dashboard. 

Somehow  our  aborted  attempt  to  become  airborne  made  us  aware 
that  we  had  suddenly  run  out  of  road.  Facing  a dead  end  on  a one  track 
road  can  be  disconcerting  to  say  the  least.  Backtracking  revealed  a right 
angle  bend  on  the  otherwise  straight  road. 

Now  of  course  we  were  late  and  so  we  threw  caution  to  the  winds 
and  stomped  down  on  the  accelerator.  We  were  getting  accustomed 
to  the  pot  holes  when  the  car  suddenly  decided  that  it  knew  the  route 
better  than  we  did.  There  we  were  tooling  along  at  53  miles  per  and 
suddenly  found  ourselves  ploughing  a mud  trench  out  of  season  without 
a license. 

After  being  rescued  by  a tractor  we  found  that  we  had  a stripped 
tie  rod  and  of  course  no  tools  to  fix  it.  And  this  is  where  my  ability 
to  improvise  came  in  handy.  I remembered  an  old  trick  of  bracing 
a wood  screw  with  a tooth  pick.  With  only  slight  variations  on  the  old 
trick  and  a bit  of  wire  we  made  the  necessary  adjustm,ents  and  continued 
the  odyssey. 

It’s  been  like  that  ever  since.  A little  wire,  a toothpick,  a prayer, 
a little  sacrifice  and  a lot  of  faith  and  one  becomes  a missionary.  ■ 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most:  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

Father  Bill  Amyot  was  constantly 
urging  the  young  men  he  trained  for 
Scarboro  to  look  up  ...  to  look  around 
and  to  see  and  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the 
world  around  them. 

Father  Bill  was  so  keenly  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  about  him  that  he 
could  give  you  a detailed  explanation 
of  nearly  every  tree  and  shrub  in  the 
vicinity.  He  breathed  life  in  deep,  in- 
vigorating gulps  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
everything  in  life  was  contagious. 


To  erect  a statue  or  to  dedicate  a 
building  of  wood  and  stone  to  such 
a remarkable  man  would  be  to  miss  the 
whole  point  of  his  life. 

The  only  fitting  memorial  to  Father 
Amyot  and  the  only  one  that  he  would 
ever  want  would  be  something  alive  . . . 
something  moving  ahead  . . . something  |1 
that  would  carry  on  his  noble  efforts  in  | 
spreading  the  good  news  of  Salvation, 

We  would  like  to  raise  $10,000  as  | 
a memorial  burse  for  educating  fu- 
ture Scarboro  Missionaries  in  Father 
Amyot’s  memory. 

Would  you  like  to  help  provide  a 
suitable  memorial  to  this  pioneer  Cana-  j 
dian  missionary?  ■ 


i 
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BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . Lette  r s 


“WORK  HARD  AND  YOU  SHALL  SUCCEED” 


|-|e  has  achieved  success  — who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much;  who  has 
gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled  his  niche 
and  accomplished  his  task;  who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

— Anonymous. 


Consciously  or  unconsciously  most  of  us  are  deeply  influenced  by  the  old  axiom  “work  hard 

and  you  will  succeed.”  It  is  in  most  respects  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  human  condition, 
one  we  would  do  well  to  take  more  seriously.  If  the  concept  has  been  misused  or  misunder- 
stood, it  is  because  we  differ  widely  in  our  interpretation  of  success.  When  we  consider  another 
individual  successful,  it  is  because  he  has  something  which  we  ourselves  desire.  When  we  feel 
successful  it  is  when  we  have  achieved  a goal. 

All  too  often  unfortunately,  we  impose  our  own  standards  of  “success”  on  others,  assum- 
ing that  all  men  desire  the  same  things  we  do.  It  is  not  difficult  then,  for  one  who  considers 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  material  possessions  as  “success”  to  assume  that  all  men  desire 
this  and  to  conclude,  often  inaccurately,  that  those  who  don’t  have  it  are  not  only  unsuccessful, 
but  haven't  worked  hard. 

If  however,  one’s  personal  desires  center  on  a close  relationship  with  God,  then  we  must 
begin  to  take  the  Gospels  seriously.  We  must  look  there  for  our  standards  of  success,  and  W9 
must  “work  hard”  in  a much  different  direction. 

God  loves  us  all.  He  has  a special  love  for  the  poor,  it  is  to  the  man  who  has  nothing,  that 
He  is  eager  to  give  everything.  Once  we  have  accepted  this,  we  are  faced  with  two  major 
responsibilities.  We  must  allow  everything  to  be  taken  from  us,  all  that  we  are  unable  to  hand 
over  ourselves.  . . . And  we  must  be  especially  devoted  to  God’s  favored  ones.  . . . His  poor. 
Difficult  to  be  sure.  And  yet  His  grace  assures  us  that  with  the  hard  work  of  often  painful 
passivity  and  objectivity,  and  the  very  natural  hard  work  of  services  born  of  love,  we  shall 
succeed. 

— Hopeful  — Edmonton,  Alberta. 


parents  who  have  raised  good  families  and  take  pride  in  their  children  and  their  achievements 
have  attained  success.  It  took  hard  work,  patience,  courage,  love  and  understanding.  It  took 
sleepless  nights  and  weary  vigils  by  the  sickbed  of  a child.  The  joy,  the  happiness,  the  thank- 
fulness they  felt  on  successfully  pulling  that  child  through  the  crises  of  an  illness. 

It  is  a tough,  hard,  climb.  It  is  honest-to-goodness  hard  work;  often  with  little  or  no 
recognition.  It  takes  men  who  can  think,  plan  and  do.  Men  like  Bell,  Edison,  Morse  and  their 
inventions.  Men  like  Banting  and  Best  and  their  discovery  of  insulin.  Satisfaction  in  performing 
our  daily  tasks  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  too,  is  success. 


— Mrs.  Kathleen  Mann,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Brand-X 


A ccording  to  what  we  read  these  days  it  would  seem  that 
^ vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  religious  life  have  been 


designated  by  this  generation  as  a kind  of  brand-X.  Maybe  it’s 
only  natural  in  an  age  that  promises  exciting  new  careers  in 
science  and  countless  other  challenging  fields  of  endeavour 
that  the  priesthood  and  religious  life  should  appear  to  be  relics 
of  a forgotten  past. 

Priests  and  sisters  by  giving  up  their  vocation  in  order  to 
marry  and  seek  self-fulfillment  in  other  careers  only  serve  to 
underline  the  notion  that  the  clergy  as  such  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  as  extinct  as  the  village  blacksmith.  In  actual  fact 
it  might  be  a good  thing  if  the  social  prestige  of  the  priesthood 
and  religious  life  were  to  be  completely  undermined. 

Recently  we  sat  in  on  a seminar  of  university  students. 
They  were  discussing  professions  and  what  were  the  essential 
ingredients  of  a profession.  Rightly  or  wrongly  they  concluded 
that  one  very  important  factor  in  any  profession  was  the 
amount  of  prestige  afforded  it  by  the  community.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  both  medicine  and  law  were  professions  but  ex- 
pressed considerable  doubt  in  regard  to  teaching.  In  dismissing 
the  clergy  as  a profession  they  gave  lack  of  prestige  and  low 
income  as  the  big  reasons. 

Without  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  their  appraisal  we 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  this  is  a very  fortunate  turn  of 
events.  With  little  or  no  prestige  to  bolster  their  position  priests 
and  religious  must  rely  on  the  inner  dynamism  of  faith  and 
dedication. 

Our  Lord  promised  his  disciples  that  they  would  be  hated 
by  the  establishment.  If  the  Church  is  accepted  by  society  and 
even  becomes  a part  of  it  then  much  of  the  real  witness  value 
has  been  lost.  It  is  only  the  Church  existing  on  the  fringe  of 
society  that  can  really  point  out  the  injustices  and  evils  of  that 
society.  Without  any  vested  interests  the  Church  is  free  to  fall 
back  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  without  obscuring  them  with 
useless  trappings  of  honour  and  prestige.  In  this  way  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  can  be  restored  as  true  goals  of  mankind 
on  pilgrimage  through  life. 

Being  classified  as  brand-X  may  be  all  for  the  best.  Like 
that  well  known  car  rental  agency  because  we’re  number  two 
— well . . . maybe  we’ll  try  harder.  ■ 
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I MOVING  INTO  THE  20th  CENTURY 


^ William  Smith,  SFM 

THE  CHURCH’S 

NEW  IMAGE 
— LAY  LEADERS 

: 'TTie  second  Vatican  Council  gave  us 

. a new  vision  of  the  Church, 
i To  fulfill  God’s  marvellous  Plan,  His 
{ Son  became  man  and  thus  a new  light, 
a new  vision  of  things,  came  into  the 
i|  world.  Christ  became  “Light”  for  man, 

I not  isolated  man  but  man  as  he  really 
; is  — bound  to  others  as  a member  of 
>1  a community. 

I Thus,  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to 
I show  forth  a true  authentic  Church,  the 
ji  Sign  of  Christ’s  activity  today;  a 
: Church  at  the  service  of  man  but  espe- 
cially  the  poor. 

To  be  all  this  the  Church  must  be 
||  missionary;  open  to  all,  for  we  are  not 
I'j  bearers  of  a salvation  that  comes  from 
•I  somewhere  “out  there”  but  we  are 
:j  ministers  of  the  reality  that  lies  incu- 
t|  bated  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
ij  which  can  blossom  forth  with  vigor 
when  warmed  by  the  living  Word. 

> A pilgrim  Church,  restless,  vigilant, 
rj  camped  in  the  midst  of  men,  seeking 
» God’s  roads  on  human  highways  by 
I following  the  road  map  of  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

\\  The  Church  of  the  laity;  faithful  wit- 
I:  nesses  to  the  presence  of  God  among 
men.  The  laity  are  the  people  of  God. 

! If  they  fail,  the  Church  fails  and  so  it 
f must  be  through  their  activities  that  the 
Ti  sign  of  salvation  will  rise  up  among 
l men. 

1 The  basic  aim  of  our  efforts  in  the 


Amazon  is  to  discover,  build  and  en- 
courage small  communities  where  men 
can  live  as  men  in  peace  and  justice.  We 
have  put  our  hand  to  the  plow  and  this 
means  that  the  lay  members  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  adequately  prepared 
and  formed  so  as  to  assume  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  building  a com- 
munity where  man  will  trust  man; 
where  men  will  be  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  lies;  where  man  will  sit  down  at 
the  table  with  a clear  look  because  the 
truth  will  be  served  before  dessert; 
where  by  irrevocable  decree  will  be 
established  the  permanent  kingdom  of 
justice  and  charity,  and  joy  will  be  un- 
furled in  the  soul  of  the  people. 

That  is  why  your  kind  help  which 
makes  the  formation  of  lay  leaders  pos- 
sible is  so  basic  to  the  wellbeing  of  our 
people. 

— We  need  men  of  deep  faith. 

— We  need  leaders  with  vision. 

— We  need  technically  prepared 
people. 

By  supporting  this  project  you  breathe 
new  life  and  hope  to  those  who  daily 
toil  along  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Amazon.  ■ 


Frs.  Mike  O’Kane  and  Justin  Macinnis, 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  Brazil. 


The  area  is  just  beginning  to  develop. 


Communication  is  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Brazil. 


PROJECTORS  I 

AND  I 

PROGRESS  I 

1 

1 

i 

“Tj'lectric  technology  fosters  and  en- 
courages  unification  and  involve- 
ment”, so  says  the  now-famous  author 
of  the  ‘Medium  is  the  Message’  — 
Marshall  McLuhan. 

In  a developing  area  like  Itacoatiara, 
Brazil,  this  holds  doubly  true.  Itacoa- 
tiara has  travelled  far  and  travelled 
quickly.  In  a period  of  little  less  than 
six  years  we  have  passed  from  an  age 
of  isolation  into  a period  of  electronic 
communications.  Linked  by  telephone 
to  the  capital  city  of  Manaus  and  the 
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Housing  developments  improve  life  for  Brazilians. 


neighbouring  interior  towns,  joined  to 
the  root  of  the  nation  via  transistor 
radio,  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  being 
thrust  into  the  universe  via  TV. 

All  of  this  influences  in  a manner 
difficult  to  imagine,  the  thinking  and 
I learning  process  of  a developing  people, 
j People  who  do  not  read  will  of  course 
i not  be  influenced  through  the  printed 
I word.  They  will  definitely  be  reached 
1 through  movies.  Our  time,  via  film, 
i presents  a unique  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing by  means  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
Film  also  serves  another  basic  com- 
munal need  — good  entertainment. 

I So,  in  a very  real  sense,  the  kind 
I people  who  worked  on  this  project  have 
; made  a tremendous  contribution  to- 
I wards  the  education  and  development 
1 of  our  people.  Have  you  ever  tried  to 


explain  to  a non  - scientific  group  of 
people  how  germs  attack  the  human 
organism?  Well  just  sit  back  and  let 
Walt  Disney  do  it  for  you.  Remember, 
some  of  you  do,  when  the  first  talkies 
came  out!  It  was  fantastic.  The  impact 
of  a movie  on  an  isolated  community 
can  have  the  same  effect.  It  brings 
people  together  and  opens  up  to  them 
a whole  new  world  in  which  they  can 
legitimately  hope  to  share. 

So,  too,  the  C.C.M.,  who  sponsor  our 
projector  project  have  become  a travel 
agency,  through  which  their  brothers 
who  live  at  a different  point  in  history 
can  come  to  talk  of  many  things:  Of 
shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax,  of 
cabbages  and  kings,  and  why  the  Ama- 
zon is  boiling  hot,  and  whether  pigs 
have  wings.”  ■ 


i 

I 
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goose  quill  put  an  end  to  talk. 

It  abolished  mystery;  it  gave  archi- 
tecture and  towns;  it  brought  roads.  It 
was  the  basic  metaphor  with  which  the 
cycle  of  civilization  began,  the  step 
from  the  dark  into  the  light  of  the  mind. 
The  hand  that  filled  the  parchment  page 
built  a city.”  — Marshall  McLuhan. 


MIMEOGRAPH 

and 

the  printed  word 


The  success  of  Brazil’s  struggle  rests  on 
energetic  youth. 


There  can  be  no  real  community  de- 
velopment unless  at  least  a nucleus  of 
leaders  is  formed;  leaders  with  vision 
and  concrete  means  to  serve  the  com- 
munities they  represent.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  area  of  formation  that  such  a 
simple  thing  as  a mimeograph  machine 
becomes  so  important. 

Books  are  prohibitively  expensive  in 
this  part  of  the  world  and  even  if  they 
were  readily  available  they  do  not  al- 
ways treat  of  things  in  a way  that  would 
be  meaningful  to  the  man  who  lives 
along  the  Amazon.  So  what  do  you  do? 
You  usually  write  your  own  book,  well 
at  least  a newsletter.  In  this  way,  the 


communication  gap  is  overcome  so  that 
in  areas  where  the  only  book  ever  seen 
was  the  priest’s  Bible,  the  people  are 
now  brought  into  contact  with  other 
centers  of  information. 

It  thus  becomes  possible  to  co- 
ordinate activities  in  remote  communi- 
ties and  make  them  feel  that  they  really 
belong  to  the  big  community  — the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 

And  really  have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  revolution  that  didn’t  have  its  print- 
ing press!  Thanks  for  getting  the  Revo- 
lution of  Peace  off  to  a good  start.  Re- 
member Pope  Paul  said:  “Development 
is  the  new  name  for  Peace.”  ■ 
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Scarhoro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 


Dear  Buds: 

April  is  the  month  when  all  the  trees 
and  plants  of  nature  return  to  life  once 
again.  Did  you  ever  see  a dandelion  or 
flower  growing  up  slowly  through  a 
crack  in  the  sidewalk  or  roadway?  How 
delicate  is  the  little  flower,  and  yet 
somehow,  the  fragile  plant  grows  up- 
I wards  seeking  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  sun. 

Next  time  you  go  outside  search  and 
find  such  a little  plant.  Study  and  watch 
it  day  by  day.  Suddenly  one  morning 
you  will  find  the  plant  has  a flower  and 
behold,  there  it  stands  all  in  its  very 
own  beauty. 

Learn  a lesson  from  the  little  plants 
because  you  Buds  are  like  them.  Day  by 
day  you  are  growing  up  in  the  eyes  of 
your  parents,  and  in  God’s  sight  too. 
You  must  grow  in  body  and  soul  so  that 
one  day  you  will  be  full  grown  in 
healthful  beauty,  and  in  virtues  of  soul. 

This  is  what  St.  Therese  did. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 


Gerard,  Catherine,  Frances,  Chris- 
topher, Daniel  and  Patricia. 

The  Misutka  Family  of  Buds. 

Linda  Moran,  London,  Ont.  “Our 
family  has  been  saving  these  stamps. 
We  enjoy  reading  about  children  from 
other  lands.”  — Thanks,  Linda,  for  the 
big  box  of  stamps. 

Sonja  Theresa  Chowhan,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  “I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
picture  of  St.  Theresa.  When  I was  con- 
firmed my  mommy  thought  I should 
take  the  name  of  Theresa.”  — Dear 
Sonja  Theresa,  Tm  sure  St.  Theresa  will 
be  with  you  every  day. 

Adrian  Joosten,  Olds,  Alberta.  “Here 
is  some  of  our  allowance  we  have  saved 
each  month.  I hope  this  can  do  some 
good  in  assisting  the  mission.”  — Dear 
Adrian,  please  thank  your  brother  and 
sisters  for  sharing  with  the  poor 
children. 
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TALES  FROM  THE  FOUR  WINDS 


A mazon  nights  are  long.  The  noises 
which  come  from  the  jungle  are 
varied — howler  monkeys,  toads,  crick- 
ets, owls.  The  splash  of  a fish,  the  whine 
of  a mosquito,  the  barking  of  a dis- 
tant dog,  each  adds  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Amazon  darkness.  Most  people 
who  dwell  in  the  jungle  respect  the 
night.  Children  fear  it;  women  avoid  it; 
men  who  have  to  fish  or  hunt  fortify 
themselves  against  it  with  a little  pure 
sugar  alcohol. 

Jose  Da  Silva  is  a storyteller.  One 
evening  in  1967,  I joined  a group 
of  men  in  front  of  Jose’s  house  and 
listened  while  he  told  us  the  story  of 
how  the  night  came  to  be. 

“Once,  a very  long  time  ago,  there 
was  only  day  in  the  great  forest  and 
lakes  and  rivers.  A young  caboclo 
(Amazon  Indian)  lived  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  a small  maloca  (Indian 
village)  near  the  fast  water  of  the 
Uatuma  river.  The  caboclo  worked  very 
hard  — he  fished  and  planted  and 
hunted.  He  hardly  slept.  He  didn’t 
know  when  to  sleep  because  it  was  al- 
ways day.  The  caboclo* s wife  began  to 
worry  about  her  husband.  He  would 
become  so  tired,  she  thought,  that  he 


would  get  sick  and  maybe  die  if  he 
didn’t  sleep.  Th^  caboclo’ s wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  big  cobra  (a  mysteri- 
ous snake  in  Amazon  legends) . While 
she  worried  about  her  husband  she  re- 
membered that  her  mother  knew  the 
secret  of  the  night.  She  called  some  of 
her  husband’s  friends  and  pleaded  with 
them  to  search  and  find  her  mother  and 
to  ask  her  to  send  back  the  secret  of 
the  night. 

The  men  set  out  in  a canoe  and  . 
paddled  many  days  until  one  day  they 
found  the  big  cobra.  She  was  asleep, 
curled  around  the  branch  of  a tall 
ibimpitanga  tree.  The  Indians  called  to 
her  and  gave  her  the  message  her 
daughter  had  sent.  Slowly  the  big 
cobra  slid  down  from  the  tree,  through 
the  tall  grass  and  disappeared  under  the 
black  waters  of  the  lake.  In  a few  min- 
utes she  appeared  again  and  came  to 
where  the  Indians  waited  in  their  canoe. 

‘Here’  she  said,  ‘Give  this  to  my  j 
daughter,  but  only  she  can  open  it 
without  harm,’  and  she  gave  the  In- 
dians a small  tucuma  nut.  Once  again  j 
she  warned  them,  ‘Don’t  open  the  nut.  J 
Only  my  daughter  has  the  power  to  S 
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FROM  WHENCE 

THE  NIGHT? 

George  Marskeil,  SFM 


Open  it  without  causing  harm.’  Then 
she  moved  slowly  through  the  grass  and 
back  to  her  resting  place  in  the  ibirapi- 
I tanga  tree.  The  Indians  shouted  their 
I thanks  to  the  old  cobra  and  they  pushed 
I off  from  shore  and  headed  to  the 
I maloca. 

* Many  hours  later  the  Indians  heard 
strange  sounds  coming  from  the 
tucuma  nut.  They  listened  curiously 
i and  held  the  nut  carefully  to  their  ears. 

I But,  remembering  the  warning  of  the 
I cobra,  they  continued  swiftly  on  their 
I journey.  After  they  had  crossed  the 
I wide  lake  and  struggled  against  the  fast 
I current  of  the  mighty  river  they  came 
! to  the  Uatuma.  They  kept  close  to  its 
j shores  as  they  paddled  toward  home. 
But  once  again  the  noises  came  from 
the  tucuma  nut,  this  time  even  louder. 
The  noises  were  strange  to  them,  never 
had  they  heard  such  sounds.  Their 
I curiosity  became  so  great  that  they  de- 
I cided  to  stop  and  listen  more  closely. 

I One  of  the  Indians,  much  braver 
! than  the  others,  wanted  to  open  the  nut. 

I His  friends  warned  him,  ‘Don’t  forget 
I the  advice  of  the  old  cobra.  If  you  open 
it  great  harm  will  come  to  us.’ 

‘What  harm?’,  asked  the  brave  one. 


‘Can  so  much  harm  be  inside  a little 
tucuma  nut?  The  night  is  in  the  nut. 
This  is  what  our  friend’s  wife  asked  us 
to  bring,  isn’t  it?  She  asked  for  the 
night.  I will  let  it  out.’ 

He  took  his  knife  and  slowly  began 
to  cut  the  very  hard  nut.  The  noises 
grew  louder  and  louder.  After  several 
minutes  the  brave  Indian  became  im- 
patient. The  nut  was  so  hard  that  his 
knife  would  not  open  it.  So  he  picked 
up  a large  stone  and  brought  it  down 
heavily  on  the  small  nut.  Crack! 

The  Indians  screamed  and  ran  to- 
ward their  canoe  — but  it  was  so  dark 
they  couldn’t  find  it  — the  noises  were 
so  loud  they  couldn’t  hear  their  own 
screams.  What  had  happened?  The 
tucuma  nut  held  the  night.  It  also  held 
the  harmful  things  of  the  night  — the 
toads,  the  alligators,  the  owls,  the 
howler  monkeys,  the  mosquitoes,  the 
cold  dampness. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  the  night 
came  to  be  — and  how  all  the  noises 
of  the  night  also  came  to  be.  That’s  why 
the  night  is  so  dark  and  frightful.  If 
only  there  were  someone  who  knew  the 
secret  of  taking  away  the  darkness  and 
the  noise.”  ■ 
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NEWSLETTER  FROM 
NAGOYA 

Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 

'^he  city  of  Nagoya  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  prosperous 
area  of  Japan,  one  hour  by  fast  train 
from  Osaka  and  two  hours  from  Tokyo. 
In  1969  Nagoya’s  population  passed 
the  two  million  mark,  making  it  the 
third  largest  city  in  Japan.  In  many 
ways  it  resembles  Montreal.  Nagoya 
has  about  nineteen  thousand  factories. 
Its  principal  exports  are  cars  and 
trucks,  china  and  porcelain,  iron  and 
steel,  all  kinds  of  textiles,  sewing 
machines,  etc.  The  port  of  Nagoya 
through  which  these  products  are  ex- 
ported is  one  of  the  three  major  ports 
in  Japan  and  ships  leaving  it  go  right 
by  my  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
Canada. 

The  Church  is  young  in  Nagoya.  It’s 
true  that  there  were  converts  in  the 
times  of  Francis  Xavier  but  the  Diocese 
of  Nagoya,  with  Nagoya  City  as  its 
head,  was  only  erected  in  1962.  The 
diocese  has  a population  of  9,707,655 
scattered  over  a wide  area  and  there 
are  only  14,004  Catholics. 

In  September  1969  a new  bishop  was 
consecrated,  following  the  retirement 
of  the  former  bishop  for  reasons  of  age. 
The  new  bishop.  Most  Rev.  Aloyisius 
Nobuo  Soma,  who  is  a big  man  for  a 
Japanese,  seems  well  qualified  for  the 
tremendous  task  awaiting  him.  Al- 
though he  has  only  been  ordained  for 
ten  years  he  is  over  fifty  years  old. 

He  spent  many  years  as  an  ordinary 
soldier  in  the  Pacific  war,  many  years 


Fr.  Villeneuve  baptizes  one  of  the  catchumens. 


recovering  from  a serious  illness  con- 
tracted in  the  Service,  many  years  in 
study  before  he  graduated  from  Japan’s 
number  one  university  in  astronomy 
and  later  on  from  the  seminary.  He 
was  pastor  of  a large  parish  in  Tokyo 
when  he  was  named  Bishop  of  Nagoya. 
He  is  a leader  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  is  rallying  his  priests  and 
Catholics  around  him  in  the  spirit  of 
Vatican  II,  to  get  on  with  Christ’s  re- 
deeming work. 

There  are  twenty  Japanese  diocesan 
priests  and  about  ninety  other  priests 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
largest  group  of  foreign  priests  is  in  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  which 
pioneered  work  in  this  area.  Besides 
running  a number  of  parishes  they 
operate  a first  class  university  in  the 
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city.  There  are  seventeen  Italian  Car- 
melite fathers,  fifteen  Australian  Sacred 
Heart  fathers,  two  American  Augus- 
tinian  fathers  and  seven  Scarboro 
fathers,  working  in  four  parishes. 

The  parish  that  I work  in  is  in  West 
Nagoya  in  a poorer  part  of  the  city. 
Fr.  James  Macintosh,  who  founded  it 
in  1952  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
on  his  way  back  from  Canada  to  here. 
There  are  296  baptisms  recorded  in 
the  Baptismal  Book.  Last  year  five 
infants  and  six  adults  were  baptized. 
In  the  five  years  that  I have  been  in 
Nagoya  our  congregation  has  turned 
over  about  eighty  per  cent.  Two  boys 
baptized  here  are  studying  for  the 
priesthood,  one  is  a trappist  Brother 
and  at  least  six  are  Sisters.  The  Legion 
of  Mary  celebrated  its  tenth  consecu- 
tive year  of  meetings  about  a year  ago. 

When  we  consider  the  small  number 
that  belong  to  the  parish  and  the  slow 
rate  of  growth  in  our  numbers,  and  the 
drain  that  takes  place,  we  feel  that  it 
I is  a very  uphill  struggle  and  we  are 
I tempted  to  be  discouraged.  I think  that 
I at  times  like  that  it  is  good  for  us  to 
I recall  how  Christ  described  His  Church 
[ to  His  little  band  of  apostles  about  two 
thousand  years  ago.  He  used  the  par- 
ables of  the  mustard  seed  and  of  the 
leaven.  In  my  opinion  the  truths  con- 
tained in  these  parables  are  unfolding 
right  before  our  eyes  in  this  large  popu- 
lous oriental  city.  Its  not  very  long  ago 
i that  the  mustard  seed  was  planted  in 
Nagoya  but  already  there  is  a Japanese 
bishop  with  about  twenty  young 
capable  Japanese  diocesan  priests, 
many  sisters  and  a Catholic  population 
of  about  five  thousand,  many  of  whom 
are  extremely  capable.  There  is  a first 
class  Catholic  university,  a large 


Oshikiri  Catholic  church  in  Nagoya. 


Recently  completed  Nissan  Automobile  plant 
next  door. 


Catholic  hospital  with  a good  reputa- 
tion, a number  of  schools  and  fifteen 
parishes  in  various  important  parts  of 
the  city.  Although  this  is  not  much  for 
a city  of  two  million  people,  still  it  is 
a significant  start  and  a launching  pad 
for  greater  things. 

With  regard  to  applying  the  lessons 
from  the  parable  of  the  leaven  to  our 
city,  I think  it  is  even  more  remarkable. 
The  university  of  course  acts  as  an 
important  leaven.  One  of  the  proofs  of 
this  is  that  there  is  an  organization  of 
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The  cross  prominently  displayed  in  Nagoya 
festival  attests  to  Christian  influence  in  the 
country. 


male  graduates  from  the  university 
numbering  several  hundred  that  want 
to  live  their  lives  according  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ’s  teachings,  even  though  they 
are  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  receive 
baptism. 

The  American  Augustinian  parish 
has  built  twenty-four  houses  with  the 
aid  of  their  Catholics  and  it  is  pre- 
paring a second  housing  development 
of  sixty-five  homes.  A thirty-minute 
television  program  sponsored  by  Mary- 
knoll  fathers  is  shown  every  week. 
They  also  send  leaflets'  to  about  five 
thousand  persons  in  the  diocese  who 
have  requested  them  after  listening  to 
the  Maryknoll  radio  talks. 

The  Australian  Sacred  Heart  Fathers 
have  a flourishing  English  Academy  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  and  they  are  also 
running  a social  program  in  their  parish 
in  cooperation  with  the  city. 

A Japanese  priest  has  enrolled  over 


five  hundred  in  his  movement  to  makej^ 
a better  society.  Indeed  the  “leaven 
influence”  is  working  on  a number  of  ^ 
levels  — the  international  level,  the  ^ 
educational  level  and  the  parish  level. 
Although  less  than  one  per  cent  are 
baptized,  there  is  a much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  consider 
themselves  closer  to  Christianity  than 
any  other  religion.  The  other  day  a 
young  factory  worker  asked  me  to 
write  a letter  for  her  in  English  to  a 
friend  in  Singapore.  I asked  her  if  it 
would  be  alright  to  use  stationery  with 
the  parish  letterhead.  She  said,  “Of 
course.  He  already  knows  that  I’m  a 
Catholic.”  Well,  she  really  wasn’t 
baptized  but  in  her  own  mind  she  was 
already  a Catholic.  The  leaven  of  God’s 
grace  and  Christ’s  teaching  is  already  at 
work  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  this  great 
city. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  quote  from 
an  article  by  Fr.  Joseph  J.  Spae, 
CLCM,  an  authority  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  and  editor  of  the  Missionary 
Bulletin.  His  words  I believe  are  very 
applicable  to  the  Diocese  of  Nagoya. 

“As  matters  stand  now,  Christianity 
in  Japan  enjoys  a quiet  homogeneous 
development.  It  is  free,  often  respected 
and  sometimes  admired.  Its  physical  i 
facilities  are  commensurate  with  the  j 
modest  number  of  its  faithful,  while  its 
influence  carries  far  beyond  that  num- 
ber. Its  spiritual  health  is  vouched  for 
by  abundant  calls  to  the  ministry 
among  men  and  women,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  The  international  com- 
position of  that  ministry  has  undercut 
any  serious  hint  at  spiritual  colonialism, 
let  alone  political  interference.  The  net 
result  is  a Church  small  but  healthy  and  1 
largely  under  Japanese  control.” 
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BRAZIL 

(An  Historical  Sketch) 


! 

i From  peaceful  Y-piranga’s  banks 
I rang  out  a cry, 

! A challenge  from  a people  who  were 
I fearless;  thenceforth  the  sun  of  freedom 
I climbed  into  our  country’s  sky. 

\ And  poured  its  rays  upon  us  bright. 

I ‘ ’ 

i — National  Anthem. 

Independence  — Sept.  7,  1822. 

' I ’he  United  States  of  Brazil  includes 
within  its  boundaries  about  47  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  continent  of 


South  America.  With  3,287,195,  square 
miles  of  area,  Brazil  is  surpassed  in  con- 
tinuous territory  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Canada.  Brazil’s  area 
is  greater  than  that  of  continental 
United  States  without  Alaska,  and 
about  the  same  size  as  Europe  without 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  Fin- 
land. Yet  this  vast  area  is  occupied  by 
only  about  60,000,000  people  — about 
a third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  Brazilian 
people  are  grouped  in  a series  of  clus- 
ters near  the  eastern  coast,  while  large 


I 
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parts  of  the  backlands  remain  very 
thinly  occupied. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  Brazilian 
land?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  endowed  with 
superlative  resources?  Many  writers  on 
Brazil  have  pointed  out  that  only  a very 
small  part  of  the  vast  national  territory 
is  too  wet  or  too  dry  or  too  steep  to 
permit  some  kind  of  economic  use.  If 
slopes  up  to  35  degrees  are  considered 
useful  for  agriculture  as  they  are  today 
in  Brazil,  then  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  national  territory  can  be 
considered  beyond  the  limits  of  poten- 
tial use.  A much  larger  proportion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada  are  un- 
productive because  it  is  too  dry.  Fur- 
thermore, Brazil  is  known  to  contain  a 
vast  store  of  iron  ore  and  manganese. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  large 
country  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
much  more  than  the  United  States, 
Brazil  faces  problems  resulting  from  the 
unfavorable  geographic  arrangement  of 
its  features.  Resources  are  not  com- 


bined in  area  in  a way  to  favor  low- 
cost  development.  Along  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  the  land  faces 
the  sea  with  a steep  escarpment  through 
which  there  are  a few  easy  routes  of 
travel.  The  passage  to  the  interior  is 
especially  difficult  back  of  the  superla- 
tive natural  harbour  on  which  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  situated.  Meanwhile,  the 
world’s  longest  navigable  river  winds 
endlessly  through  empty  forests.  Very 
little  of  the  Brazilian  territory  is  moun- 
tainous. Yet  the  mountains  are  all  lo- 
cated in  Brazil’s  core  area  back  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  From  the 
mountains  the  rivers  radiate  inland, 
running  thousands  of  miles  southward 
to  the  Plata  or  northward  to  the  Ama- 
zon to  find  a way  out  to  the  sea.  The 
absence  of  a clear  natural  focus  of 
routes  scatters  and  isolates  the  clusters 
of  people. 

In  that  large  portion  of  the  continent 
of  South  America  which  belongs  to 
Brazil,  there  are  many  varieties  of  cli- 
mate. Brazilian  climates  contain  few  ex- 


I 
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tremes,  either  of  temperature  or  of 
moisture;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so 
monotonously  uniform,  or  so  unbear- 
ably hot  and  damp  that  the  human 
spirit  is  deadened.  If  the  Brazilian 
people  in  certain  regions  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  energy  this  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
climate  until  such  other  elements  as  diet 
and  disease  have  been  evaluated. 

None  of  the  many  advantages  and 
disadvantages  inherent  in  the  physical 
make-up  of  Brazil  have  real  significance 
for  us  in  terms  of  human  settlement 
until  we  know  about  the  people  and 
their  way  of  living.  Perhaps  nowhere  on 
earth  is  there  a greater  mixture  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people  than  in  Brazil.  The 
primary  ingredients  are  Portuguese, 
Indian  and  Negro,  but  during  the  past 
century  the  population  has  been  much 
altered  by  the  arrival  of  millions  of 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  Asia.  All 
these  elements  have  mixed  freely,  for 
one  of  the  important  traits  brought  by 
the  Portuguese  was  the  absence  of  any 
taboo  against  race  mixture,  except 
among  the  aristocracy.  Each  ingredient, 
therefore,  has  given  certain  observable 
physical  characteristics  to  the  new  race 
of  Brazilians  and  has  contributed  nu- 
merous cultural  traits  to  the  Brazilian 
civilization. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  Brazil  in 
1500  were  chiefly  of  the  Tupi-Guarani 
stock  — a linguistic  group  to  which  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay  also  belong.  The 
Tupi  - Guarani  tribes  were  hunters, 
fishers,  collectors  and  shifting  cultiva- 
tors. They  lived  in  small  scattered 
groups  with  no  form  of  inter- tribal  poli- 
tical organization.  Their  basic  food 
crop  was  manioc  rather  than  maize. 

As  a source  of  labor,  the  Tupi- 


Guarani  proved  quite  inadequate.  In  I 
the  first  place  great  numbers  of  them  | 
died  of  European  diseases  in  the  early  i 
years  of  the  conquest.  Those  who  sur-  I 
vived  were  handicapped  by  the  tradi-  i 
tional  Indian  attitude  toward  work.  i 
Agriculture  was  left  to  the  women;  the 
men  devoted  themselves  to  hunting, 
fishing  and  fighting.  ! 

Negroes  also  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  composition  and  [ 
character  of  the  Brazilian  people.  Be- 
ginning in  1538,  Negro  slaves  from 
Africa  were  brought  across  the  ocean, 
especially  to  the  Brazilian  northeast, 
where  there  was  a demand  for  field 
hands  in  the  new  sugar  industry.  The  | 
Negro  was  not  only  a good  worker,  but  j 
he  also  possessed  a knowledge  of  tech- 
nological processes  which  has  often 
been  overlooked.  The  Negroes  of  the 
Sudan,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
the  inventors  of  the  process  of  iron 
smelting.  This  technological  ability 
they  brought  with  them  to  Brazil  along 
with  their  rhythmic  music  and  their 
superstitions. 

From  the  Portuguese,  however,  came 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  Bra- 
zilians. Even  before  their  departure 
from  Europe,  the  Portuguese  were  al- 
ready made  up  of  a most  remarkable 
variety  of  racial  and  cultural  elements,  . 
inherited  from  the  various  peoples  who^ 
had  successively  conquered  the  Iberianrf 
Peninsula.  Like  the  Spaniards  they  in- 
cluded ingredients  of  Celtic,  Nordic  and* 
Mediterranean  origin;  and  especially  in® 
the  south  of  Portugal  around  Lisbonjf^ 
there  was  a large  mixture  of  Moorish  | 
blood  and  of  Moorish  and  Semitic  cul  J 
ture  traits.  S 

— Preston  E.  James.j[ 
(Latin  America™ 
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CONCERN 


Gus  Roberts,  SFM 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


April  Fool 

perhaps  April  1st  should  be  a feast  day  for  all  Christians! 

^ We  often  think  of  the  use  of  the  word  “fool”  in  a rather  condescending 
manner.  But  yet  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  said  that  we  must  be 
“fools  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

In  Christ’s  lifetime  there  were  a good  number  of  people  who  thought  of 
Him  as  a fool.  He  walked  about  the  face  of  the  earth  and  preached  a message 
which  many  considered  to  be  stupid  and  foolish. 

“Happy  are  you  who  are  poor:  yours  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Happy  are  you  who  are  hungry  now:  you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Happy  are  you  who  weep  now:  you  shall  laugh. 

Happy  are  you  when  people  hate  you,  drive  you  out,  abuse  you,  denounce 

your  name  as  criminal,  on  account  of  the  Son  of  Man.” 

But  Jesus  Christ  by  dying  and,  more  importantly,  by  rising  from  the  dead, 
proved  that  His  message  was  not  stupid  or  foolish  — but  real.  We  are  asked  to 
I follow  this  teaching.  If  we  adhere  to  it  closely  there  are  a good  number  of  people 
who  today  would  classify  us  as  stupid,  foolish  and  impractical  for  their  system  of 
i values  is  usually  based  on  ‘getting  ahead’  in  this  world  of  materialism! 
j We  are  sometimes  told  that  as  missionaries  we  are  fools  for  leaving  our  own 
I country  to  go  to  another  about  which  we  know  very  little;  to  learn  a new 
! language;  to  adapt  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  we  work; 

■ to  preach  the  ‘foolish  message’  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  that’s  what  a fool  is,  there  are 
I a great  number  of  us  who  enjoy  playing  the  part  and,  better  still,  we  know  we’re 
right  in  doing  so.  Happy  Feast  Day. 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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JAPAN 


change  and  movement  of  nature 
meets  empathy  in  the  Japanese  soul. 
They  are  a restless  people,  impatient, 
changeful  and  subject  to  change.  They 
live  on  fragile  islands,  crowded,  treach- 
erous and  beautiful.  The  earth  shakes 
beneath  them  and  coughs  through  their 
mountains;  the  seas  smash  without  end 
on  their  chipped  coasts;  the  winds  tear 
the  leaves  from  their  bent  trees.  Their 
life  is  mortgaged  to  the  uncertainties  of 
nature  and  crimped  by  the  smallness  of 
nature’s  goods.  Their  roots  are  uncer- 
tain, transplanted  from  the  solidness  of 
others.  Climate  and  geography  have  left 
them  little  that  abides.  Theirs  is  no 


brotherhood  to  feel  among  the  nations. 
Their  strength  is  in  their  community 
and  the  fearful,  prideful  impulses  that 
drive  it  as  one.  . . . 

An  Excerpt  from  The  Five  Gentle- 
men of  Japan,  by  Frank  Gibney. 

On  March  15th  EXPO  ’70  un-  | 
folded  before  the  world.  The  stage  | 
is  set  and  the  program  is  underway  in 
Osaka,  Japan.  Construction  workers 
and  exhibition  organizers  worked  day 
and  night  to  get  everything  ready  for 
the  big  opening  day  in  March. 
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Senri  Hills,  before  the  bulldozers  began  the  creation  of  Expo, 


Sounds  of  pile-drivers  and  bull- 
dozers that  have  become  an  all-too- 
familiar  background  over  the  last  year 
in  and  around  the  Senri  Hills  have  been 
silenced.  At  peak  periods  as  many  as 
9,400  dump  trucks  a day  roared  on  and 
off  the  huge  complex.  There  were  well 
j over  3,000  construction  workers  mov- 
I ing  with  precision-like  efficiency  over 
the  maze  of  steel  and  stone. 

EXPO  ’70  is  a fascinating  new  world 
on  815  acres  of  land.  It  is  filled  with  ex- 
hibits of  science,  industry  and  art  as 
well  as  providing  an  infinite  variety  of 
entertainment. 

The  motif  of  the  EXPO  ’70  emblem 
is  the  cherry  blossom,  the  national 
flower  of  Japan.  The  five  petals  sym- 
bolize the  five  continents  and  represent 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
world  will  come  together  through 
EXPO  ’70  to  discuss  civilization  and 
the  future  of  mankind. 


“Progress  and  Harmony  for  Man- 
kind” is  the  basic  theme  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  each  country  is  presenting  its 
own  variation  of  this  theme. 

In  “Omatsuri”  (Festival)  Plaza, 
which  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features,  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating festivals  of  the  world  are  repro- 
duced in  all  their  splendour  and  color. 

The  EXPO  site  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated so  that  once-in-a-lifetime  visitors 
to  Japan  can  easily  visit  the  famous 
sightseeing  spots  of  the  country.  An- 
cient cities,  like  world-famous  Kyoto, 
are  within  easy  access  for  a day’s  out- 
ing. It  is  also  possible  to  arrange  a 
leisurely  cruise  to  Kyushu  and  the 
beautiful  Island  of  Shikoku  over  the 
inland  sea  route. 

Transportation  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka 
is  by  the  fastest  train  in  the  world, 
which  rockets  passengers  over  the  344- 
mile  distance  in  three  hours  and  ten 
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Senri  Hills,  the  site  of  Expo  70,  as  it  prepares  to  welcome  the  nations  of  the  world. 


minutes.  Once  in  Osaka,  the  newly  con- 
structed Midosuji  Boulevard  enables 
the  visitor  to  reach  the  fairgrounds  in 
five  minutes  by  taxi. 

The  central  unifying  theme,  “Prog- 
ress and  Harmony  for  Mankind,”  is 
most  strongly  expressed  in  the  Symbol 
Area. 

The  Symbol  Area  is  a huge  rectangu- 
lar zone  measuring  about  160  yards 
by  1,000  yards  which  stretches  from 
north  to  south  down  the  center  of  the 
exposition  site.  At  the  northernmost  end 
across  an  artificial  pond  there  is  a fine 
arts  gallery  (EXPO  Hall) . The  central 
portion  of  the  Symbol  Area  is  where  the 
Festival  Plaza  is  located. 

The  Symbol  Area  and  its  facilities 
were  planned  and  designed  by  Profes- 
sor Kenzo  Tange  of  Tokyo  University, 
who  is  an  architect  of  world  renown  as 
well  as  being  the  architectural  super- 
visor for  the  EXPO  Association. 

Festival  Plaza,  the  most  important 


component  of  the  Symbol  Area  is  a |< 
hybrid  product  of  the  Japanese  festival  s 
ground  and  the  Occidental  forum.  This  - 
plaza  was  designed  to  serve  as  a meet-  I 
ing  place,  a place  for  understanding  of  | 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  host- 
ing this  world  exposition,  has  con-  , ' 
structed  a unique  pavilion  to  house  dif-  1 1 
ferent  displays  which  reveal  a dynamic,  | . 
and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive,  i 
picture  of  the  past,  present  and  future  ^ 
of  the  country  and  its  100  million  ! < 
people.  j 

The  Pavilion,  entitled  “Japan  and  the  ; ‘ 
Japanese”,  is  situated  near  the  East  j i 
Gate  of  the  Exposition  site  and  across  | i 
from  the  man-made  lake  near  the  Sym-  i 
bol  Area. 

The  Japanese  entry  consists  of  five 
cylindrical  buildings  positioned  to  look  ^ | 
like  the  emblem  of  EXPO  ’70  pictured  J 
on  page  20.  ^Ll 


I 
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The  petals  are  five  halls  arranged  in 
such  a way  that  visitors  can  easily  gain 
an  insight  into  the  depth  and  scope  of 
Japanese  history,  culture,  economy  and 
industry. 

Visitors  to  EXPO  ’70,  with  all  its 
glittering  rows  of  pavilions,  find  them- 
selves suddenly  plunged  into  an  entirely 
different  world  of  simple  beauty  and 
serenity  the  moment  they  step  into  the 
Japanese  Garden. 

Standing  out  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
artificiality  of  the  pavilions  and  the 
overwhelming  evidences  of  energy  and 
power  displayed  everywhere,  the  Japa- 
nese Garden,  with  its  peace  and  tran- 
quility, captures  the  elusive  magic  of 
nature  for  which  the  Japanese  are 
noted. 

This  Garden  incorporates  the  best  in 
Japan’s  traditional  and  contemporary 
landscape.  And  as  a bonus  it  offers  a 
projection  of  what  gardens  will  be  like 
in  the  years  to  come. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  theme  in 
I the  Garden.  Using  the  flow  of  water, 

I the  lapse  of  time  . . . the  onrush  of  his- 
j tory  and  the  inevitability  of  progress 
I and  change  are  displayed  in  a breath- 
I taking  manner.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
Japanese  gardens  down  through  the 
years  and  even  pick  up  a hint  or  two 
for  the  garden  back  home. 

In  1970  all  roads  lead  to  Osaka.  ■ 


i Remember  the  Missions  in  your 
1 Will. 

Our  Legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro  713,  Ontario. 


Robinson  Crusoe  thought  he  was 
alone  until  he  saw  that  footprint  in 
the  sand 

We  don’t  have  to  look  for  footprints 
in  the  sand. . . . 

We  just  have  to  take  the  first 
step  that  leads  to  our  anonymous 
brother. . . . 

Maybe  the  first  step  is  to  convert 
that  jewelry  and  old  gold  into  active 
help  and  concern  for  others. 

It’s  just  junk  sitting  in  the  base- 
ment. But  if  you  send  It  to  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  we  can  use  It  to 
help.  . . . 

Send  your  old  gold  today. 

It’s  a step  In  the  right  direction. 


[ 
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MINUTE... 


One  basic  conversational  traffic  rule  to 
ensure  the  maximum  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  from  one  person  to 
another  and  to  avoid  verbal  traffic 
snarls  is  simply  to  refrain  from  argu- 
ment or  disagreement  with  a speaker 
to  refrain  from  praise  or  censure  of  his 
high  views  until  we  are  sure  what  those 
views  are. 

* * * 

What  most  people  need  and,  in  fact, 
expect  from  other  human  beings  is  not 
sympathy  which  is  a feeling  for  a 
person  but  rather,  empathy,  which  is 
experiencing  with  a person. 

* * * 

What  I am  is  God’s  gift  to  me;  what 
I become  is  my  gift  to  God. 

H«  * * 

We  of  industrialized  countries  have 
trouble  responding  to  needs  different 
from  our  own.  We  are  concerned  with 
labour  saving  devices;  they  are  con- 
cerned with  putting  people  to  work 
productively.  (You  scratch  us  where  it 
doesn’t  itch.) 

* * * 


We  continually  forget  that  we  are  not4 
Christians  because  we  love  God;  we  are. 
Christians  because  we  believe  that  God^ 
loves  us. 

* * * 

Existence  is  to  go  out  of  oneself. 

* * * 

Development  can  become  a coopera-, 
tive  not  a competetive  enterprise  — to 
enable  all  nations  however  diverse  in 
their  system  and  beliefs  to  become  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  law  free  and  equal 
states. 

^ 

Involvement  with  people  is  always  a 
very  delicate  thing  — it  requires  real 
maturity  to  become  involved  and  not 
get  all  messed  up. 

— Bernard  Cooke,  S.J. 

* Hs  * 

1st  Tourist:  The  minute  I returned  from 
my  trip  to  Europe  and  stepped  on 
Canadian  soil  I fell  right  down  and 
kissed  the  ground. 

2nd  Tourist:  In  a burst  of  patriotism? 
1st  Tourist:  No,  on  a banana  peel. 

* * * 

Fortune  favours  the  man  with  courage. 

— John  Henry  Newman 

* * * 

Culture  is  reason  experienced  as  a kind 
of  a grace  by  each  citizen.  It  is  the 
conscious  effort  of  each  man  to  come 
to  the  realization  of  his  complete 
humanity. 

— Matthew  Arnold 

^ ^ ^ 

Mind  without  heart,  intelligence  with- 
out conduct,  cleverness  without  good- 
ness may  be  powers  only  for  mischief. 

— Samuel  Smiles  (1859) 
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INTRODUCING  . . . 


Remarks: 

Ananias  Galvao  is  a farmer 
in  Northern  Brazil.  But 
like  all  of  the  farmers  in 
that  region  he  must  do  many 
different  jobs  if  he  is  to 
provide  enough  to  eat  for 
his  family. 

Ananias  Galvao  is  also  an 
active  catechist  for  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  that 
region. 

I As  a catechist  he  has  found) 
one  of  the  big  obstacles 
to  be  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  He  I 
; credits  their  indifference  to  j 
I a lack  of  proper  instruction. 

■ As  a farmer  Ananias  Galvao 
finds  it  difficult  to  live 
i in  such  an  isolated  area, 
i He  also  longs  for  the  means 
j of  modern  communication 
I to  bring  the  advantages  of 
the  outside  world  into 
Itacoatiara.  He  feels  too 
I that  if  he  had  more 
i technical  know-how  and 
1 modern  facilities  that  he 
; could  do  a better  job  as  a 
: farmer. 


his 
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A Baby 
called 
Telma 


Dr.  Heather  Morris 


A thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon 
^ River  in  Brazil  is  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara.  The  population  of  the 
settlement  is  about  18,000.  But  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
is  the  bishop  of  a territory  which  sur- 
rounds an  equatorial  forest  with  a scat- 
tered population  of  70,000  people. 

If  you  travel  down  the  river  north 
on  a tributary  for  about  eight  hours, 
you  will  come  to  Urucura. 

It  was  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
towards  the  end  of  October  that  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  1,500  in- 
habitants of  the  settlement  over  the 
local  radio  station  that  an  obstetrician 
and  a gynecologist  from  Canada  had 
arrived  in  company  with  a nurse. 

The  government  had  just  completed 
the  construction  of  a medical  post  for 
the  town.  The  building  itself  was  more 
than  adequate  but  was  bare  of  furniture 
except  for  a small  table  and  a chair  in 
the  reception  area.  Since  there  was  no 
doctor  available  to  the  people  an  ex- 
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Brazilian  nun  with  some  limited  practi-  '[ 
cal  nursing  experience  was  doing  her  i; 
best  to  service  the  people.  i 

With  the  arrival  of  a doctor  consulta-  i 
tions  had  been  scheduled  for  9:30  the  i 
next  morning.  Since  I was  that  doctor  I ' 
was  more  than  a little  anxious  about  ll 
getting  something  on  which  to  examine  i 
the  patients.  J 

It  seemed  that  Father  Huberto  (Den  |i 
Tandt) , SFM,  had  half  of  an  iron  bed.  i; 
Maybe  it  would  be  enough.  We  decided  | 
to  explore  the  possibilities  before  work  i i 
began  in  earnest  the  next  morning.  1 1 

While  we  were  having  breakfast  the  ; | 
next  morning  at  7 : 30  the  parteira  (local  ! , 
midwife)  came  rushing  in  to  announce  i i 
that  a woman  had  come  into  town  dur-  * | 
ing  the  night  and  was  showing  signs  of  | j 
early  labor  pains.  It  was  the  woman’s  j 
eighth  baby  and  instead  of  arriving  ;;  ( 
head  first  it  was  coming  feet  first.  1 
The  parteira  was  frantic  and  begged 
us  to  help.  And  so  we  went  to  her  house 
and  found  the  expectant  mother  in  a 


Mother,  after  de- 
livery, being  carried 
home  by  two  Bra- 
zilian men. 


hammock.  Now  a hammock  at  the  very 
best  of  times  is  not  ideal  for  delivery. 
Somehow  we  would  have  to  “jump  the 
gun”  and  equip  the  medical  post  earlier 
1 than  we  had  planned, 
i As  we  walked  down  the  road  toward 
I the  medical  post,  Father  Huberto  fol- 
I lowed  on  a bicycle;  the  iron  bed 
t balancing  precariously  on  his  back, 
i After  depositing  his  awkward  burden, 
he  was  off  again  to  scavenge  for  bed- 
!ding.  The  bed  proved  to  be  only  two 
jand  a half  feet  square,  which  would 
! hardly  accommodate  even  the  smallest 
j Brazilian.  But  with  a little  feminine  in- 
1 tuition  we  deduced  that  the  bed  and  the 
I table  pushed  together  would  do  the 
trick.  And  so  we  sawed  off  the  legs  of 
I the  table  near  the  bottom  and  voila  — a 
‘bed!  We  had  no  sooner  completed  this 
I bit  of  legerdemain  when  sheets  of  cor- 
jrugated  cardboard,  blankets  and  sheets 
I of  plastic  came  pedalling  towards  us 
jwith  Father  Huberto  underneath. 

I The  corrugated  cardboard  served  as 

1 

i 

i 

ii 


a mattress  and  in  short  order  we  had  an 
improvised  hospital  bed. 

From  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  expectant  mother  one  would  doubt 
that  she  was  really  in  labor.  Only  fifteen 
minutes  later  a new  little  girl  entered 
the  world  and  reassured  Bishop  Mc- 
Hugh, anxiously  pacing  the  floor  like 
an  expectant  father,  with  a lusty  cry. 
In  spite  of  the  primitive  conditions  and 
the  difficult  delivery  it  came  off  without 
a hitch. 

Thirty  minutes  after  giving  birth  the 
mother  was  carried  back  to  the  house 
of  the  midwife  by  two  husky  Brazilians. 
The  people  murmured  in  in  grateful 
thanks,  '‘Gragas  a Deus”.  A doctor  had 
been  there  when  she  was  needed.  And 
the  seven-pound  baby  girl  called  Telma 
(no  h in  Portuguese)  was  the  first  and 
only  breech  case  known  in  Urucura.  In 
fact  it  was  the  only  baby  ever  delivered 
by  a doctor  in  Urucura. 

By  the  way,  we  did  begin  consulta- 
tions at  9:30  as  we  had  planned.  ■ 
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Suddenly  Last  Summer 


T ast  summer  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
^ sion  Society  seminary  took  on  a 
new  look.  The  southeast  wing  of  the 
seminary  was  given  over  to  the  Scar- 
boro  General  Hospital  as  a mental 
health  clinic. 

Doctor  Ward,  the  director  of  the  new 
mental  health  clinic,  feels  that  this 
pioneering  venture  in  the  community 
could  do  much  to  promote  mental 
health.  All  too  often,  according  to 
Doctor  Ward,  mental  health  in  com- 
munities like  Scarborough  have  been 
directed  at  treating  illnesses  rather  than 
making  efforts  to  prevent  mental  illness 
before  it  becomes  a threat. 

Naturally  the  Clinic  in  Scarboro’s 
southeast  wing  will  provide  individual 
help  for  those  in  need  but  Doctor 
Ward  hopes  to  put  the  emphasis  not 


on  personality  but  on  the  stresses  in  |i 
society  that  cause  personal  anxiety.  |? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  ji 
of  this  new  approach  is  that  this  Clinic  A 
had  decided  to  abandon  the  waiting  list  i| 

that  most  clinics  use.  In  effect  this  li 

]/• 

means  that  when  a crisis  arises  or  when  | 
a person  seeks  help  he  will  be  received  I 
immediately  without  the  frustrating  i 
delay  of  a six-week  waiting  list. 

Doctor  Ward  feels  that  the  Church 
is  a community  within  a community,  i 
He  feels  that  the  Church  can  do  much  || 
to  alleviate  the  stress  under  which  j 
people  live  from  day  to  day.  Because 
the  clergy  are  often  the  first  ones  con-  j 
tacted  by  people  under  stress  or  in  the  | 
earlier  stages  of  anxiety.  Doctor  Ward  | 
has  originated  a program  to  help  the  j 
clergy  become  more  sensitive  to  thei 
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Vincent  chats  with  Dr.  Ward,  Director  of  the 
Mental  Health  Clinic. 


Vincent  Heffernan,  Seminarian 

I needs  of  those  in  stress  and  be  more 
effective  in  helping  to  meet  their  needs. 

This  experiment  in  the  southeast 
wing  of  the  Scarboro  Seminary  is  a 
long-range  program  that  envisions 
drawing  all  the  existing  services  in  the 
community  such  as  Children’s  Aid, 
Welfare,  Parole  Officers,  etc.,  into  a 
chain  of  concerned  people  working 
together  to  serve  the  family  in  the 
community. 

Doctor  Ward  would  like  it  known 
that  the  community  development  pro- 
jects in  Scarborough  are  free  to  ask  for 
help  from  the  Clinic.  The  Clinic  in 
turn  will  try  to  help  these  organizations 
help  others  more  effectively. 

Scarboro  Mission  Society  is  proud 
to  provide  a headquarters  for  such  a 
worthwhile  community  project.  ■ 


THE 

BOOMERANG 

JAPANESE 

STYLE 

Paul  Flaherty,  SFM 

o ahead,  ask  me.  I’ve  been  in  Japan 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  What 
human  quality  or  virtue  do  I think 
most  necessary  to  survive  in  Japan? 
Up  until  last  December  I would  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  decide  between 
prudence  and  patience.  However,  last 
December’s  eye  ball  to  eye  ball  con- 
frontation with  Tokyo  postal  author- 
ities tipped  the  scales  in  favour  of 
patience. 

On  a Monday,  having  duly  ascer- 
tained the  proper  postage  rate  for 
sealed  Christmas  cards  to  North 
America  by  ordinary  mail  (50  yen),  I 
dropped  some  thirty  cards  in  a nearby 
post  box.  Inadvertently,  on  two  of  the 
envelopes  I had  written  only  my  friends’ 
names,  but  no  addresses.  Tuesday,  the 
two  were  returned,  a slip  of  rice-paper 
attached  to  each,  informing  me  of  the 
oversight,  but  with  the  50-yen  stamps 
cancelled  and  bearing  the  Tokyo  post- 
mark. Tuesday  afternoon,  having 
added  the  proper  addresses,  I put  them 
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Fr.  Flaherty  is  no  stranger  to  Japanese  customs. 


in  the  post,  only  to  find  them  back 
again  in  Wednesday  morning’s  mail  — 
this  time  with  no  attached  notice.  Aha, 
says  I to  myself,  the  cancelled  50-yen 
stamp  is  no  longer  valid,  but  lacking 
50-yen  stamps  I tried  to  make  do  with 
two  30-yen  ones,  pasted  on  beside  the 
already  cancelled  50-yen  stamp.  And 
this  time,  to  preclude  any  further  delay, 
clearly  wrote  on  each  envelope  in  Japa- 
nese characters  that  the  destination  is 
“Canada  — by  ordinary  mail,”  When, 
on  Thursday  morning,  back  they  came 
for  the  third  time  with  the  familiar  rice 
paper  stuck  on  informing  me  that  the 
postage  on  each  card  was  10  yen  short 
for  air  mail,  I knew  I was  licked.  (This 
is  where  prudence  becomes  the  hand- 
maid of  patience!)  So,  I headed  out  to 
the  nearest  post  office  branch  to  make 
enquiries  face  to  face. 

After  I had  subjected  the  clerk  to  the 
usual  inscrutable  occidental  reaction  to 
Oriental  logic,  he  was  most  sympa- 
thetic, but  firm,  and  assured  me  that  no 


doubt  what  had  happened  was  actually 
very  simple.  The  post  office  worker  into  | 
whose  hands  the  cards  had  fallen  the 
third  time,  knowing  they  would  not 
now  arrive  in  time  for  Christmas,  pre- 
sumed, in  his  kindness,  that  the  honor- 
able customer  would  want  them  to 
arrive  on  time.  Since  they  were  after  all  ' 
10  yen  short  on  postage,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  them  back. 

Haha,  this  time  I’ve  got  you,  1 | 
thought  gloatingly  to  myself,  as  I | 
showed  him  the  cards  where  I had  care-  | 
fully  written  in  Japanese  characters,  | 
“Canada  by  ordinary  mail.”  To  this  | 
sally,  however,  he  countered  by  saying:  | 
“Yes  now,  that’s  true,  but  if  the  honor-  | 
able  guest  really  wishes  to  avoid  similar  | 
misunderstandings  and  inconveniences  | 
in  the  future,  kindly  write  these  words  I 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.”  And  » 
taking  up  a bail-point  pen,  the  clerk  ;; 
triumphantly  wrote  in  beautiful  cursive  |' 
script  the  English  words  “Sea  Mail.”  — | 
Good  grief,  Charlie  Brown!  ■ 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil  of  Glace  Bay, 

Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  in  1953.  From  1955 
until  1961  Father  Rod  was  working  in 
Scarboro's  Philippine  Mission.  Since 
1962  he  has  been  attached  to  Domini- 
can Republic  Mission.  Father  Rod  has 
recently  opened  a new  mission  station 
and  tells  of  it  in  monthly  installments  in 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

I Remember 

T remember  my  first  trip  through  the  mountains  in  the  new  parish  of 

La  Cuava,  with  Father  Wayne  Yorke,  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.  I didn’t 
know  the  road,  but  Father  Wayne  had  been  over  it  with  Father  Ron 
MacFarlane  the  month  before,  and  had  been  impressed  and  scared  by  its 
unbelievable  threats  to  survival. 

We  had  a load  of  catechists  and  hitch-hikers  aboard  the  Yamasa 
Land  Rover.  Father  Ron  had  asked  me  what  was  eating  it,  as  it  had 
no  power  whatever  on  the  hills.  After  that  trip  he  had  occasion  to  use  it 
again,  and  asked  me  what  I did  that  gave  it  back  its  power  . . . the 
carbon  had  been  burned  out  by  this  fast  run,  and  the  vehicle  worked 
like  a charm. 

The  run  with  Father  Yorke  was  over  a very  bad  road,  full  of 
dropoffs  and  broken  bridges,  which  were  made  of  loose  planks  mostly, 
with  many  missing.  My  system  is  usually  to  be  already  on  the  other 
side  when  the  thing  collapses  under  you. 

Accordingly,  the  accelerator  is  used,  and  the  noises,  instead  of  being 
bump,  bump,  wobble,  thud,  bump,  bump,  clang,  bump  scrape,  bump, 
bump,  turn  out  to  be  one  loud  and  unnerving  “thrrraaammmuuummm”. 

The  next  morning  Fr.  Wayne  got  quite  a laugh  when  he  told  us  of 
the  dream  he  had:  “I  dreamed  Fr.  Rod  and  I were  out  in  the  Willys, 
and  we  came  to  a river  whose  bridge  had  caved  in.  I yelled:  ‘Look  out. 
Rod!  The  bridge  is  gone!’  Rod  reluctantly  stopped  the  jeep  and  said: 
‘Yes,  I see  that  . . . but  I think  we  will  try  it  anyway,  with  a good  run.’ 
So  we  backed  up  and  made  a run  for  it,  charging  right  down  on  the  abyss. 
Then  I woke  up.” 

Sometime,  if  I find  the  parish  work  easing  up,  I hope  to  put  out  a 
book:  “How  to  fly  a motorcycle,  in  six  lessons.”  ■ 
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WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT 
SFM 


THE  MAN  AND 
THE„  MEMORY 


Fathers  Beal  and  Amyot  and  a 
young  friend. 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

We  can  almost  hear  him  now: 
“When  you  go  to  China  don’t  just  look 
at  the  squalid  shacks  but  look  at  the 
lovely  mountains  and  the  beautiful 
streams  as  well.” 

To  erect  a statue  or  to  dedicate  a 
building  constructed  of  wood  and 
stone  to  such  a remarkable  man  would 
be  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  his  life. 


The  only  fitting  memorial  to  Father 
Amyot  and  the  only  one  that  he  would 
ever  have  wanted  would  be  something 
vital  . . . something  alive  . . . something 
moving  ahead  ...  something  that  could 
carry  on  his  truly  noble  efforts  in 
spreading  the  good  news  of  Salvation. 

We  would  like  to  raise  $10,000  as 
a memorial  burse  for  educating  future 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  his  memory. 

Would  you  help  us  provide  a suit- 
able memorial  to  this  pioneer  Canadian 
missionary? 


1970 


BRIDGING  THE  G AP  ...  Letters 


Bridges  can  only  be  built  between  generations  for  the  benefit  of  both  if 
the  two  parties  who  stand  on  either  edge  of  the  deep  abyss  of  misunder- 
standing are  really  trying  to  reach  one  another. 


subscribers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  are  located  in  all  of  the 
ten  provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  no  two  subscribers  alike.  Because 
of  your  different  jobs,  professions  and  interests,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  and  a great  treasury  of  inspiration  to  be  gathered 
from  coast  to  coast.  Unfortunately  you  readers  are  unable  to  come 
together  to  discuss  important  issues  and  our  one  common  aim  — wit- 
nessing to  Christian  values  in  the  world. 

Because  we  value  your  opinions  this  page  of  our  wee  magazine  is  set 
aside  for  an  “Open  Forum.” 

All  too  often  we  feel  that  TV,  radio  and  the  press  present  various 
themes  which  are  accepted  without  too  much  thought.  In  this  way  we 
can  all  develop  over-simplified  attitudes  toward  life.  The  danger  lies  in 
substituting  a theme  for  a thoughtful  examination  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  theme  has  been  applied. 

This  month  we  ask  you  to  consider  this  theme: 

“Might  is  Right.” 

Does  the  best  man  always  win? 

Does  God  always  make  good  triumph  over  evil? 

Is  it  true  that  what  is  not  effective  is  neither  true  nor  just? 

(Names  withheld  upon  request) 
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Don’t  Put  Out  the  Light 

Tt  seemed  inevitable  that  they  must  die.  While  Socrates  lived 

and  Jesus  lived  men  were  uneasy.  In  our  own  time  Gandhi, 
Bonhoeffer,  Jack  and  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
were  brutally  slain  and  somehow  we  could  all  relax  and  breathe 
more  easily.  No  longer  would  we  toss  and  turn  in  fitful  sleep. 
The  awful  urgency  of  that  compelling  vision  of  our  own  latent 
generosity  and  nobility  which  had  demanded  so  much  courage 
and  good  will  to  embrace  had  been  considerably  lessened. 

If  we  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  a flaming  vision  for 
mankind  that  bums  through  our  complacency  and  demands 
response,  we  will  be  understandably  fretful  and  uneasy  unless 
we  follow  it.  It  is  so  much  easier  just  to  put  out  the  light  than 
it  ever  could  be  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  its  overwhelming 
brilliance.  There  is  yet  another  way  to  reduce  the  seething  glare 
and  that  is  to  simply  pull  down  the  blinds  and  retreat  into  the 
comforting  shadows  of  compromise.  We  can,  unfortunately, 
water  the  message  down  to  an  insipid  draught  and  even  absorb 
it  into  the  calm  and  efficient  predictability  of  our  own 
enlightened  self-interest. 

Pope  Paul  has  dared  to  be  unpopular  and  even  to  be 
despised  by  some  in  order  to  speak  up  and  to  proclaim  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it  before  God.  It  is  so  easy  to  point  at  someone  in 
authority  and  to  blame  him  or  her  for  all  the  evils  that  exist. 
This  is  not  revolution  but  paranoia.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
beat  our  own  breast  and  to  admit  that  any  revolution  worthy 
of  the  name  comes  from  below  and  works  for  the  good  of  all. 

If  the  priest  is  going  to  be  an  effective  spiritual  and  moral 
force  in  society  then  we  who  would  be  priests  must  live  ou-  lives 
in  such  a way  that  men  will  be  able  to  see  the  value  of  a spiritual 
dimension  in  their  lives.  It  is  not  in  agitating  for  higher  salaries 
or  professional  recognition  but  in  simply  living  the  gospel  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a man  of  prayer  who  is  also 
a man  of  action. 

Our  Lord  didn’t  promise  personal  fulfillment  or  even 
present  satisfaction.  He  did  promise  that  men  would  often 
become  hostile  in  the  face  of  the  light  that  he  urged  us  to  show 
forth  in  our  lives.  We  have  been  cheating  ourselves  and  count- 
less others  by  the  cheap  compromises  we  have  been  making 
with  the  good  news.  The  price  of  becoming  a follower  of  Christ 
is  high.  It  may  even  cost  us  our  lives.  ■ 
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to  sacrifice  anything  and  everything, 
even  his  life,  for  God  because  he  really 
loves  God.  Hardships,  trials  and  sacri- 
fices are  accepted  without  complaint 
because  such  a man  truly  believes  that 
God  is  ever  present  to  help  him.  People 
look  to  such  a man  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance. They  expect  to  see  the  gospel 
come  to  life  in  this  man.  This  is  no 
ordinary  man.  Only  by  imitating  Christ 
in  his  daily  life  and  through  continuous 
prayer  can  a man  hope  to  become 
a priest. , . . 

Paul  Henki 

'TTie  first  time  that  I ever  had  the  idea 
of  becoming  a priest  was  after  I be- 
came an  altar  boy  at  the  age  of  six. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  idea  has  been 
at  the  back  of  my  mind.  At  times  the 
desire  became  so  strong  that  I felt 
I could  almost  reach  out  and  touch  it. 
At  other  times  the  desire  seemed  to 


Paul  Henki,  from  Sarnia,  Ontario,  is 
presently  staying  at  the  Scarboro 
Seminary  taking  Grade  XIII  at  a local 
high  school  to  prepare  to  enter  univer- 
sity next  fall.  He  offers  his  own  views 
of  the  priesthood. 

'‘At  times  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
one  does  not  have  to  see  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  diminishing  number  of 
vocat  'ons  in  the  superficial  presentation 
of  an  adulterated  Christianity,  a Chris- 
tianity without  heroism  or  sacrifice, 
without  the  cross  and  therefore  devoid 
of  the  grandeur  of  total  love.” 

— Pope  Paul  VI 


My  ideal  of  a priest  is  a man  who  will- 
ingly dedicates  his  whole  life  to  God 
through  the  priesthood.  Such  a man 
renounces  himself.  His  strength  and  his 
courage  are  above  that  of  the  common 
man.  This  man  we  call  Father  is  willing 
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disappear  altogether  and  I had  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  prospect.  It  is  that 
way  even  today. 

I could  have  entered  a junior  sem- 
inary after  grade  eight  but  I didn’t 
because  I felt  that  I had  to  test  myself 
in  every  way  possible.  I wanted  to  go 
to  high  school.  I wanted  to  go  to  dances 
and  to  d^.  After  I finished  high 
school,  I woreed  for  a year  on  a con- 
struction job.  And  during  that  year 
I was  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  I 
wanted.  I had  the  money  to  go  places 
and  to  do  things.  I’ll  admit  it.  I lived 
pretty  high  on  the  hog  that  year.  I took 
a lot  of  trips  and  did  a lot  of  things  that 
I had  always  wanted  to  do. 

Even  after  I had  ‘lived  it  up’  I still 
wanted  to  be  a priest.  In  fact  the  de- 
sire is  stronger  than  ever  today.  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Our 
Lord  is  inviting  me  just  as  he  invited  his 
first  four  disciples: 

“Follow  me  and  I will  make  you 
fishers  of  men.” 

Now  I am  in  the  seminary.  It’s  true 
that  I feel  lucky  and  privileged  to  have 
this  opportunity.  In  the  short  time  that 
I have  been  here  I have  learned  more 
about  myself  and  other  facts  of  life 
than  I have  learned  at  any  other  period 
in  my  life.  I enjoy  living  here  at  the 
seminary,  and  if  I should  decide  to 
leave,  then  it  will  be  with  grateful  heart 
that  I have  had  this  time  to  become  a 
better  Christian. 

It’s  not  all  hearts  and  flowers.  Since 
coming  here  I have  been  disappointed 
and  discouraged  to  see  how  casually  so 
many  priests  seem  to  treat  the  priest- 
hood. I have  the  idea  that  priests  want 
a more  relaxed  life.  They  don’t  seem 
to  want  to  make  sacrifices  or  even  un- 
necessary efforts  that  could  cause  them 


discomfort  or  inconvenience.  Some 
want  to  be  free  from  the  obligation  of 
celibacy.  Some  priests  even  want  more 
money  and  power.  I feel  that  such  men 
are  cowards.  They  lack  the  courage  to 
be  men.  Somehow  these  selfish  ones 
have  forgotten  the  reward  of  renounc- 
ing everything  for  Christ. 

“Lord,  we  have  left  everything  and 
followed  you.  What  then  shall  we 
have?”  Jesus  said  to  them,  ‘Truly  I say 
to  you,  in  the  new  world,  when  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne, 
you  who  have  followed  me  will  also  sit 
on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  And  everyone  who  has 
left  houses  or  brothers  or  sisters  or 
father  or  mother  or  children  or  lands 
for  my  name’s  sake,  will  receive  a hun- 
dred-fold, and  inherit  eternal  life’.” 

I feel  that  there  is  a greater  need  for 
dedicated  priests  today  than  at  any  i 
other  time  in  history.  The  world  is  in  | 
deep  trouble.  Many  Christians  are  j 
confused  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  | 
about  God.  Too  many  priests  have  | 
stopped  saying  their  prayers  and  have  .j 
relaxed.  The  attitude  of  most  people  j 
is  to  eat,  drink,  and  take  everything  !j 
you  can.  | 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  must  ! 
stand  ready  and  alert.  Our  Lord  said  |i 
“The  Son  of  man  will  come  at  a time 
you  least  expect.”  The  world  seems  to  i 
be  very  much  like  it  was  in  the  days  i 
of  Noah.  This  might  very  well  be  the  ; 
time  before  the  judgment  because 
we  seem  to  least  expect  it  at  this  ji 
moment  in  time. 

The  role  of  the  priest  is  going  to  be  ii 
more  difficult  and  it  is  going  to  call  for  i 
more  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  man  |i 
of  God  than  at  any  time  since  the  li 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  ■ 
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Departing  missionaries  from  Kingston  receive  copy  of  Scriptures. 

Kingston  Church  gives  send-off 

to  Missionaries 


Ceventy  priests  and  hundreds  of 
^ Catholics,  led  by  Archbishop 
Joseph  Wilhelm,  gave  a dramatic  send- 
off  to  four  missionaries  in  the  Kingston 
(Ontario)  Cathedral,  on  Sunday, 
January  11th. 

The  Departure  Ceremony  climaxed 
a three-month  joint  mission  education 
campaign  in  the  Kingston  Archdiocese. 

Archbishop  Wilhelm  gave  the  mis- 
sionary mandate  and  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  four  missionaries  in 
a simple  ceremony  within  the  setting 
of  a Concelebrated  Mass. 

Concelebrants,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Kingston,  were  Bishop 
Francis  Spence;  V.  Rev.  George 
Marskell,  Vicar-General  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society;  and  two 
of  the  new  missionaries.  Fathers  Ray- 


mond Shannon  and  Malcolm  Burke, 
S.F.M.  The  two  departing  nuns. 
Sister  Beatrice  Jimmo,  R.H.S.J.,  and 
Maureen  LaMarche,  C.N.D.,  gave  the 
two  scripture  readings.  Former  Arch- 
bishop of  Kingston,  His  Grace,  the 
Most  Rev.  J.  A.  O’Sullivan,  assisted  in 
the  sanctuary. 

Bishop  Francis  Spence,  who  is  the 
English  president  of  the  Office  for  Mis- 
sions and  Ecumenism  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Conference,  spoke  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  sermon,  which  outlined  the 
Vatican  Council’s  teaching  on  missions, 
stressed  the  entire  Church’s  missionary 
responsibility.  “Missionary  renewal  in 
the  Church  means  that  each  person 
should  have  a vivid  realization  of  his 
personal  responsibility  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  should  do  his  share 
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in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  . . . parishes  and  dio- 
ceses should  have  this  concern,  as  well 
as  each  country,  especially  through  its 
Conference  of  Bishops,”  Bishop  Spence 
said. 

The  four  departing  missionaries  have 
close  connections  with  the  Kingston 
Archdiocese. 

Rev.  Raymond  Shannon  is  an  Arch- 
diocesan priest,  who  is  being  loaned 
to  the  Spanish  - speaking  Dominican 
Republic. 

Also  assigned  to  the  Dominican  mis- 
sion is  a New  Brunswick  nun.  Sister 
Beatrice  Jimmo.  Her  Order,  the  Re- 
ligious Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph,  has 
its  Provincial  House  near  Kingston. 
The  Order  is  engaged  principally  in 
hospital  work  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  other  two  missionaries  are 


former  members  of  the  Kingston 
Cathedral  parish.  Scarboro  Father  Mai-  ; 
colm  Burke  is  leaving  for  Brazil.  Sister  : 
Maureen  LaMarche,  of  the  Congre-  ; 
gation  of  Notre  Dame,  will  assume  a .| 
teaching  post  in  Japan  in  May. 

The  Departure  Ceremony  itself  came  ? 
as  the  high  point  of  a three-month  | 
missionary  education  campaign  in  the  | 
Archdiocese.  This  “Program  of  Con-  | 
cern”  was  conducted  in  all  parishes  by  I 
teams  representative  of  missionary 
sending  groups  affiliated  with  the  | 
Archdiocese. 

The  Kingston  Catholics  were  alerted  | 
to  world  concern  by  a team  of  five  | 
priests  and  five  sisters  through  Sun-  | 
day  homilies,  parish  meetings,  school  f 
visits,  and  audio-visual  presentations.  | 
No  fund  - raising  was  done.  Around  I 
2,000  Catholics  turned  out  for  the  ' 
parish  meetings.  ■ 

i 


The  Concelebrated  Mass  at  Kingston  Cathedral. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND 

COLONIALISM 

by  Dom  Helder  Camara 
Dimension  Books,  Inc.,  Denville,  N.J. 
$5.95 

(Reviewed  by  George  Marskell,  SFM) 


Padre  Helder  Camara,  as  he  is  known 
to  his  flock  of  Olinda  and  Recife 
in  the  Brazilian  northeast,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  Church  leaders  in  the  world 
today.  This  book  contains  the  texts  of 
twelve  addresses  delivered  by  Bishop 
Camara  between  1963  and  1968.  He 
speaks  to  all  of  us  about  development 
and  justice  in  the  Third  World. 

I believe  the  value  of  this  book  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Dom  Helder  keeps  re- 
turning to  some  basic  principles,  which 
should  guide  all  of  us  in  the  urgent  task 
of  development  in  the  Third  World. 
The  author  states  that  “development 
cannot  come  from  above,  it  cannot  be 
imposed.  It  demands  an  awakening  of 
conscience,  arousing  public  opinion, 
stimulating  education,  self-improve- 
ment, technical  planning.”  There  must 
be  an  encounter  between  Christian  and 
socialist  worlds,  an  encounter  between 
developed  and  underdeveloped  worlds, 
and  an  encounter  between  all  religions. 

The  fact  that  a third  of  the  world’s 
population  has  achieved  a level  of  life 
worthy  of  a human  being,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  still  live  at  sub- 
human level  demands  that  something 
be  done  to  remedy  this  pitiable 
situation. 


First:  It  is  imperative  in  the  name 
of  the  Gospel  that  the  underdeveloped 
masses  be  made  aware  of  their  human 
dignity,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ele- 
vate them  to  a human  level  until  they 
are  aware  of  their  right  to  a better  life, 
one  which  is  worthy  of  man. 

Second : We  must  stir  the  conscience 
of  the  rich  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
attitude  of  ours  which  must  change  is 
the  “assistance  mentality”  which  con- 
siders that  all  social  problems  can  be 
solved  by  charity  and  assistance  to  the 
poor.  We  must  work  for  social  justice. 
The  true  Christian  social  order  cannot 
be  founded  on  assistance,  but  must  be 
based  on  justice.  It  would  seem  that  the 
help  given  to  the  underdeveloped  world 
by  the  developed  countries  is  at  most 
goodwill.  Help  hitherto  given  to  the 
Third  World  never  exceeds  one  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income.  Foreign  tech- 
nicians and  volunteers  are  giving  much 
help  to  the  Third  World.  In  order  to  be 
true  instruments  of  development  such 
volunteers  must  be  sensitive  to  local 
culture  and  must  give  attention  to  com- 
munity development.  If  the  foreign 
volunteer  leaves  intact  the  unjust  and 
sub-human  structures,  then  the  domi- 
nating classes  become  the  greatest 
beneficiary  of  his  aid. 

An  easy  book  to  read,  “The  Church 
and  Colonialism”  is  a call  to  all  Cath- 
olics to  take  note  of  the  tragic  situation 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  I think 
it  would  prove  to  be  valuable  reading 
for  Catholic  adults.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Dear  Buds: 

Here  we  are  in  May,  the  month  of 
flowers,  green  grass  and  flowing 
* streams.  Sometime  when  you  go  for 
a walk  look  all  around  and  see  the 
fresh  young  leaves  in  the  trees,  the 
birds  gathering  twigs  for  their  nest,  and 
the  neighbours  planting  flowers  around 
their  house. 

r St.  Theresa  worked  in  the  convent 
garden  in  Lisieux,  France,  where  she 
^ lived  not  so  long  ago.  She  loved  flowers 
so  much  that  she  promised  to  have 
. , roses  fall  from  heaven  after  her  death. 
St.  Theresa  is  now  in  heaven  and  is 
cultivating  spiritual  flowers.  She  tends 
little  buds  like  you,  and  brings  the 
raindrops  and  sunshine  of  Jesus’  grace 
to  help  you  grow  into  beautiful  roses. 

Be  real  “Buds”  this  May  and  grow 
each  day  in  strength  and  beauty  and 
grace  by  loving  God  and  helping  a poor 
child  be  happy  and  saving  a few 
pennies  for  the  missions. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


Bud  of  the 
Month 


Geraldine  Patteson, 
Charleswood,  Manitoba. 

Paulette  Eddy,  Kitchener,  Ont.  — 
“I  would  like  to  join  St.  Theresa’s  Rose 
Garden.  I am  nine  years  old  and  my 
second  name  is  Theresa.”  — Welcome 
to  St.  Theresa's  Rose  Garden,  be  a good  I 
Bud,  Paulette.  i 

Theresa  Zielinski,  Toronto,  Ont.  — 
“I  read  your  message  each  time  the 
Scarboro  Mission  comes.  Please  send 
me  a picture  of  St.  Theresa.”  — May 
St.  Theresa  be  your  constant  com- 
panion, Theresa. 

Mark  Mosel,  Nelson,  B.C.  — “I  am 
collecting  my  pennies.  Send  me  your 
‘Might  Box’  with  a statue  of  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  will  remind  me  of  my 
promise.”  — Yes,  St.  Theresa's  Mite 
Box  becomes  a Might  Box  when  chil- 
dren save  pennies  with  love.  ,'M 
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Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  with  seminarians.  (Star  photo  by  David  Street) 

We  don't  need  numbers  but  Holy  and  Loving  Priests 

(The  shortage  hurts  but  it  may  be  providential.) 


Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 

Tt’s  hard  not  to  think  about  it  when 
there  is  so  much  to  remind  you  of  it. 
You  see  empty  classrooms.  The  chapel 
feels  like  a huge  cathedral  when  there 
are  so  few  in  it.  A whole  corridor  of 
rooms  in  its  silence  calls  out  for  the 
presence  of  young  male  bodies. 

I am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
seminary. 

And  it  keeps  reminding  me  of  the 
question:  “Why  so  few?  Why  aren’t 
young  men  entering  the  seminary?” 

I suppose  I could  allow  daily  routine 
to  lull  me  into  an  unfortunate  blissful 
state  of  ignoring  the  problem.  But  then 
I meet  somebody  outside  in  the  cruel 
i world.  And  they  ask,  “What  are  you 
! doing  now.  Father?” 

I “I  am  rector  of  our  seminary.” 

“How  are  things  going?  Getting 
I many  vocations  these  days?” 

“No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  aren’t. 
We  have  only  nine  students  right  now.” 
“Nine?  That’s  down  a bit  isn’t  it?” 
I “That’s  down  a great  deal.  We  had 
I 60  there  for  a few  years.  Of  course 

i 

] 


we  don’t  have  college-level  students  in 
the  seminary  right  now,  but  even  so, 
we  are  down  to  less  than  a quarter 
of  what  we  used  to  have.” 

“Why,  Father?  What’s  going  on? 
Where  will  it  all  end?” 

These  are  the  questions  that  keep 
bugging  me.  And  I have  only  conjec- 
tures, not  answers. 

I told  a writer  for  the  religious  page 
in  the  Toronto  Star  that  I thought  the 
decline  in  vocations  was  providential. 
He  seemed  to  like  to  hear  that.  In  one 
way  I do  think  it  is  providential. 

One  reason  why  I would  say  it  is 
providential  is  because  of  present  con- 
ditions in  the  church  and  in  the  Society. 
I wonder  if  we  could  really  cope  with 
a large  number  of  seminarians  at  this 
time.  Like  all  other  mission  societies, 
religious  orders,  congregations  and,  for 
that  matter,  any  institution  in  society 
that  is  interested  in  its  own  viability, 
we  are  going  through  a period  of  ex- 
perimentation and  rapid  change.  We 
changed  the  central  structure  of  our 
Society  at  our  General  Chapter  in 
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Terry  O’Sullivan, 
SFM  (far  left) 
concelebrates  with 
Archbishop  Pocock 
and  Confreres. 


1968.  Each  of  our  mission  regions  is 
still  working  on  new  rules  for  internal 
government.  Our  missions  are  discuss- 
ing mission  priorities,  reorganization  of 
work  and  relations  with  the  local 
churches.  Our  men  are  taking  time  off 
for  studies  in  various  fields. 

No  doubt  we  could  use  new  mem- 
bers just  to  handle  a holding  operation 
but  would  we  really  be  ready  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  new  priests  in  such 
a fluid  situation?  Would  it  be  fair  to 
them?  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  old 
traditions  die  away  and  bring  in  new 
men  on  the  ground  floor  as  we  are 
building  new  traditions.  I think  that 
perhaps  now  we  might  be  approaching 
a better  position  to  welcome  new  sem- 
inarians and  provide  them  with  a re- 
juvenated image  of  ourselves  as  a 
society. 

Naturally  we  cannot  provide  a clear- 
cut  blueprint  of  what  we  will  be  doing 
on  the  missions  when  the  present  col- 
lege lad  is  ready  to  hit  the  mission  trail. 
And  we  aren’t  even  interested  in  anyone 
who  does  not  have  a high-uncertainty- 
tolerance  level. 

But  after  this  year’s  ordination  class 
of  four,  we  have  only  one  ordination  to 


look  forward  to  in  the  next  four 
years.  That  is  bad  news.  And  it  hurts 
because  it  means  we  will  not  even  be 
replacing  our  losses  due  to  death,  sick- 
ness and  laicization. 

To  say  that  the  decline  in  vocations 
is  providential  just  because  it  provides 
a breathing  space  for  us  while  we  are 
changing  gears  is  to  say  nothing,  really. 

It  still  leaves  unexplained  why  young 
men  are  not  volunteering  for  the 
priestly  missionary  life. 

Perhaps  providence  comes  in  here 
though.  Maybe  God  is  letting  things  get  j 
so  bad,  the  demand  for  priests  so  great, 
that  we  will  have  to  re-think  everything 
we  are  doing  in  the  Church.  Perhaps 
mission  groups  have  to  become  a mixed 
bag  of  priests,  single  lay  people,  mar- 
ried lay  people,  religious  brothers  and 
sisters  — the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity — going  together  and  working  ; 
together  on  the  missions.  And  God  will  \ 
not  caU  men  to  the  priesthood  till  we 
start  in  this  direction.  Or  perhaps  things 
will  get  so  bad  that  everyone  connected  ' 
with  mission  work — the  sending  church 
here  and  the  receiving  church  on  the 
missions  — everyone  from  Bishops  | 
down  to  the  “humblest”  of  Christians. 

i 
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will  be  begging  for  priests  — begging 
God  to  grant  the  grace  of  priestly  voca- 
tions, begging  young  people  to  accept 
His  call. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  decline 
in  vocations,  I do  know  this:  I have 
never  in  the  17  years  I have  been 
ordained  felt  the  needs  of  people  need- 
ing priests  as  I have  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  seems  to  me  that  everywhere 
I go  people  I meet  are  just  crying 
for  the  ministry  of  someone  who  is 
dedicated  to  God,  who  has  ideals  and 
is  trying  to  live  by  them,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  people  and  their  worries  just 
because  they  are  God’s  children.  This 
crying  need  of  people  is  forcing  me  to 
daily  renew  my  consecration  to  God. 
And  I just  can’t  see  why  this  tre- 
mendous need  is  not  evident  to  young 
Canadians. 

I think  that  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  Catholic  papers  best  ex- 
presses my  thoughts  on  this.  “People 
are  crying  out  for  spiritual  healing 
which  can  come  only  from  our 
spiritual  leaders.  ...  If  you  find  a holy 
and  loving  priest,  you  find  a sought- 
after  man  who  has  more  than  enough 
work  to  do.  . . . The  problem  in  the 
priesthood  today  is  a lack  of  spirit-filled 
prayer.” 

There  is  the  rub  — “A  holy  and  lov- 
ing priest”,  “a  lack  of  spirit-filled 
prayer.”  If  there  is  any  real  reason  why 
young  men  are  not  choosing  the  priest- 
hood it  lies  there.  We  priests  have  not 
j been  holy  and  loving  enough.  We 
priests  have  not  been  praying  enough. 

Of  course,  maybe  the  laity  haven’t 
been  praying  enough  for  vocations 
either.  But  until  we  priests  lead  the  way 
by  our  own  spirit-filled  prayer,  all  roads 
will  lead  to  dead  ends.  ■ 


The  Christian  Pavilion  helps  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  really  are. 

THE 

CHRISTIAN 

PAVILION 

' I *he  construction  of  the  Christian 
Pavilion  at  Expo  ’70  stands  out  for 
many  reasons,  because  it  is  the  first 
time  that  various  Christian  Churches 
and  Vatican  City  have  joined  hands  in 
j^resenting  a pavilion  at  a World  Expo- 
sition. The  pavilion  also  marks  the  first 
efforts  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
groups  to  work  together  in  an  ecumeni- 
cal spirit  here  in  Japan,  although  the 
Pavilion  at  Expo  ’67  in  Montreal  was 
co-sponsored  by  both  religious  bodies. 
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The 

Japanese 

Pavilion. 


Underneath  the  surface  of  today’s 
prosperity  lie  conflict  and  pain.  But 
Christians,  through  their  belief  in 
Christ  who  came  to  perfect  human 
existence  by  giving  humanity  a possi- 
bility to  share  eternal  truths,  are  able 
to  press  forward  to  the  future,  even 
though  incomplete,  with  a step  of  hope. 
The  Christian  Pavilion  at  Expo  ’70  is 
one  place  where  the  visitor  will  share 
in  an  experience  of  taking  one  step 
toward  the  promised  future.  This  step 
may  only  be  a very  modest  one,  but  no 
matter  how  small  and  seemingly  insig- 
nificant it  might  be,  the  Christian 
Pavilion  feels  it  a deep  privilege,  as 
well  as  a responsibility  to  promote 
action  through  the  theme  “Eyes  that 
see  and  hands  that  serve.” 

The  Christian  Pavilion  is  situated  on 
a 1,034  square  meter  plot  in  the  middle 
of  foreign  and  Japanese  exhibits.  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  wood.  The  lines  of  the 
pavilion  are  uncluttered,  with  curvi- 
linear grace  similar  to  that  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  in  Tokyo,  created  by  Dr. 


Kenzo  Tange.  In  technical  language, 
architect  Mr.  Akira  Inadomi  refers  to 
this  form  as  “high  parabolic  parabo- 
loid.” 

The  visitor  to  the  pavilion  enters  one 
of  three  descending,  winding  passage- 
ways illuminated  by  incidental  light 
from  several  overhead  hollow  shafts. 
The  three  passages  converge  at  the  foot  . 
of  stairs  leading  to  the  exhibit  bays,  and  | 
as  the  visitor  looks  up  through  the  glass  j 
ceiling  he  sees  moving  water.  This  j 
unique  entrance  is  intended  to  convey  I 
a sense  of  today’s  disturbed  world. 

Upon  ascending  the  stairs  the  visitor 
is  able  to  look  into  but  not  enter  the 
circular  assembly  hall,  seating  about  _ 
one  hundred  persons,  where  programs 
of  various  kinds  will  be  presented.  He 
then  proceeds  on  a clockwise  course 
through  the  several  exhibit  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  assembly  hall.  He  may  now 
enter  the  hall,  or  depart  the  pavilion 
via  a broad  well-lighted  exit.  m 

The  appointments  of  the  pavilion  arej 
simple  and  selected  to  add  to  th^ 
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reverent  atmosphere.  Their  intention  is 
to  present  the  Christian  message  in  its 
totality,  \vithout  diluting  it,  in  such 
a way  that  it  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  all.  With  this  as  their 
intention,  the  producers,  Shusaku  Endo, 
Shimon  Miura,  Hiroo  Sakata,  focused 
on  the  important  matters  — symbol 
and  monument.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  the  past  2,000 
years  has  produced  certain  fixed  sym- 
bols of  continuity  to  express  itself.  The 
Christian  Pavilion  tries  to  include  these 
fixed  symbols  representing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Christian  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pavilion  will  also  try 
to  portray  the  present  day  church  as  the 
“Pilgrim  Church”  in  a setting  of  dy- 
namic social  unrest.  The  contrasting 
elements  of  continuity  and  discon- 
tinuity, static  and  dynamic,  tradition 
and  renewal,  will  be  portrayed  through 
the  architecture  of  the  pavilion. 

The  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  which 
is  called  “Holy  Emptiness”  or  “Holy 
Space”,  will  be  a multi-purpose  empty 
space  where  the  secular  world  will  be 
concretely  portrayed.  The  producers 
are  not  portraying  a “Holy  World” 
which  is  isolated  from  the  secular 
world;  they  hope  to  portray  the  secular 
world  which  is  being  watched  over  by 
God.  For  example,  three  traditional 
symbolic  elements  will  be  in  evidence 
in  the  empty  space  on  the  upper  floor, 
portraying  the  historical  continuity  of 
the  Church:  the  Word  of  God  (Bible) , 
the  Table  of  the  Lord  (Eucharist),  and 
the  World’s  response  to  and  praise  of 
God  (the  bamboo  organ).  The  total 
effect  is  that  of  the  dynamic,  moving 
world  (empty  space)  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel  (symbols).  It  is  hoped 
that  visitors  coming  to  the  pavilion  will 


The  English  Pavilion. 


not  simply  expect  to  see  some  sort  of 
show  or  display  but  to  enter  herein  to 
discover  one’s  true  self,  one’s  true  iden- 
tity as  they  become  liberated  from  the 
noise  and  the  jostle  and  bustle  of  the 
Exposition  itself  in  which  they  them- 
selves merely  become  an  object,  the 
slave  of  all  the  things  around  them. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  visitors  to  the 
pavilion  might  here  recapture  their  own 
identity  and  make  their  decision  to  live 
the  new  life  in  the  midst  of  the  secular 
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world.  At  the  pavilion  visitors  will  be 
free  to  become  involved  in  experi- 
mental worship,  movies,  drama,  music, 
living  theatre  and  discussion  groups. 
In  this  way  visitors  will  be  free  to  wit- 
ness these  various  activities  growing 
out  of  the  realities  of  life  in  today’s 
world. 

The  producers  have  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  presenting  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  some  form  which  brings  up 
the  problem  of  “monument”.  From  the 
beginning  a monument  has  usually 
been  thought  of  as  some  huge  monolith. 
The  Osaka  World  Exposition  itself  cer- 
tainly carries  this  meaning.  But,  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  today 
cannot  be  caught  and  represented,  by 
a mere  edifice  or  form.  The  Christian 
Pavilion,  as  a monument,  lies  in  the 
very  principle  and  spirit  behind  the 
exhibition  itself.  Through  the  use  of  the 
ideal  of  “Holy  Emptiness”  in  the 
architectural  construction  it  is  hoped 
that  this  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  modern 
world  will  be  adequately  portrayed. 

The  Christian  Pavilion  attempts  to 
portray  something  objective  to  the  visi- 
tors. Among  the  outstanding  “fixed” 
exhibits  will  be  the  facsimile  of  a 
precious  fourth  century  Bible  manu- 
script, the  Vatican  Greek  Codex  1209, 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  large 
“Holy  Space”. 

The  theme  of  the  pavilion  is  further 
illustrated  by  three  tapestries  with  bibli- 
cal motifs,  which  have  been  lent  by  the 
Vatican.  About  1515,  Raphael  designed 
a series  of  tapestries,  three  of  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  basement 
“catacombs”.  The  scenes  depicted  on 
the  tapestries  are: 


1 . The  Miraculous  Catch  of  Fish, 

2.  The  apparition  of  the  Risen  Christ 
at  Lake  Liberia,  and 

3.  Paul  preaching  in  Athens,  pro- 
claiming to  the  Athenians  the 
“Unknown  God”  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ. 


SODEPAX  (joint  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Committee  for  Social  Jus- 
tice, Peace  and  Development)  will 
portray  through  their  exhibit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  men  to  work  for  the 
development  of  peace  and  justice,  and 
development  to  prevent  hunger  and 
war.  Mr.  Yoshio  Watanabe’s  panel 
photographs  will  indicate  the  pain  of 
life  in  its  present-day  setting.  These 
outstanding  photographs  will  help  the 
visitor  focus  on  realities  which  cast 
shadows  across  life  in  the  modem 
world. 

Moving  from  the  fixed  exhibits  in  the 
basement  one  will  enter  the  multij^ 
purpose  hall  where  dynamic  exhibitions 
will  take  place  in  the  open  space.  This 
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, empty  space  is  not  a place  where  the 
I producers  will  display  something  so 
I that  visitors  will  be  mere  on-lookers  — 

[ it  is  a place  where  the  visitors  who 
enter  will  be  expected  to  become  in- 
volved and,  through  this  involvement, 
to  come  to  discover  their  own  self  — 
their  own  identity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Christian  Pavilion  Committee 
will  only  provide  specific  activities  for 
one-third  of  the  time  during  the  six 
months  of  the  exposition.  These  ac- 
tivities will  include  ecumenical  worship 
every  Sunday  morning,  in  which  all  are 
invited  to  participate. 

During  the  period  from  June  20-30, 
one-act  plays,  written  especially  for  the 
pavilion  by  Hinzo  Shiina  and  Chikao 
Tanaka,  will  be  performed.  “Murder 
in  the  Cathedral”  by  T.  S.  Eliot  will 
be  directed  by  Koson  Fukuda,  a well- 
known  Japanese  playwright. 

Two  contests,  using  the  bamboo  pipe 
organ  made  by  the  Hohannes  Kreisch 
Company  of  West  Germany  and  Nihon 
Gaki  of  Japan,  will  take  place.  One  for 


organists  on  April  2-3  and  one  for  com- 
posers on  August  7.  Each  day  the 
world’s  largest  bamboo  pipe  organ  will 
provide  music  at  various  times  and 
performances  will  be  given  by  various 
orchestras,  choirs,  soloists  and  instru- 
mentalists from  around  the  world. 

The  producers  anticipate  discussions 
about  the  prominent  questions  facing 
the  world  today  and  encourage  folk- 
groups  to  share  their  talents.  As  Bishop 
Hinsuke  Yashiro,  President  of  the 
Christian  Pavilion  Committee  said: 
“It  is  our  ultimate  purpose  to  have 
visitors  enter  into  the  experience  of 
Holy  Emptiness  in  the  area  provided 
for  the  discovering  of  one’s  own  iden- 
tity and  then  to  have  them  move  out 
of  one  of  five  exits  (symbolizing  the 
five  fingers  of  the  hand  that  serves) 
into  the  outside  world  where  they  will 
take  what  they  have  discovered  as  a 
witness  to  the  New  Humanity.  Whether 
or  not  this  ultimate  purpose  is  realized, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  the  active 
participation  of  the  visitors.”  ■ 
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Sir  David  Rose. 


HE  BLAZED  A TRAIL 

Robert  Ling,  SFM 

Tj'very  nation  can  boast  of  men  and 
women  who  have  by  noble  aspira- 
tions and  brilliant  deeds  fearlessly 
forged  ahead  and  blazed  a trail  for  its 
citizens.  Such  a man  was  Sir  David 
Rose,  Governor  General  of  Guyana, 
who  died  last  Nov.  at  the  age  of  47. 

Father  Andrew  Morrison,  S.J.,  Vicar 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgetown, 
who  preached  the  panagyric  at  Sir 
David’s  funeral,  summed  up  in  a beau- 
tiful way  the  feelings  of  Sir  David’s 
countrymen  in  their  hour  of  grief: 

“In  the  three  years  we  knew  him  as 
Governor  General,  Sir  David  worked 
tirelessly  to  foster  a true  national  spirit 
in  our  people.  In  him  they  recognized 
themselves  as  a new  and  distinct  nation, 
and  he  gave  to  all  a sense  of  pride  and 
confidence  that  we  could  provide  for 
ourselves  the  institutions  which  our 
young  nation  needs.  . . . 

When  I look  around  this  cathedral 
today,  when  I see  such  a vast  concourse 
of  fellow  Guyanese  united  here  today 


in  prayer  to  our  heavenly  Father  and 
united  in  our  desire  to  pay  our  respects 
to  this  good  man,  when  I think  of  the 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who 
would  love  to  be  present  with  us  here 
today,  if  they  could,  I realize  very 
forcibly  that  David  Rose’s  work  has  not 
ended;  it  has  just  begun. 

Had  this  cathedral  been  ten  times  as 
large,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  seat  all  the  people  who  would  like 
to  be  here  today.  And  yet  those  who 
are  not  here  with  us  today,  all  those 
who  now  stand  outside  in  the  streets 
or  are  gathered  around  radios  in  their 
homes  throughout  the  country,  are  in 
a wonderful  way  very  much  united  with 
us,  and  they  are  united  with  us  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  man,  because  of 
the  life  he  lived  and  the  principles 
he  stood  for. 

Beaton  Edward  McGregor  of  Ulver- 
ston  Village,  Corentyne,  Guyana,  was 
one  of  those  who  had  been  deeply 
moved  by  Sir  David’s  untimely  death 
and  he  expressed  it  this  way: 

‘The  muffled  drums  sad  role  had  beat 
for  Sir  David’s  last  Tattoo 
No  more  on  life’s  parade  shall  meet  the 
brave  and  daring  man. 

On  fame’s  eternal  ‘camping  ground’  his 
silent  grave  had  ‘dugged’ 

With  goary  guard  and  solemn  round 
the  Bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Sir  David  was  a man  of  fame; 

Sir  David  fought  for  Guyana’s  name; 

Sir  David  was  a man  so  brave; 

Sir  David  fought  to  the  bottom  of  his 
grave. 

Sir  David  was  a man  of  worth; 

Sir  David  fought  for  a new  rebirth; 

Sir  David  played  a happy,  happy  tune 
But,  Sir  David’s  death  was  really 
a misfortune’.” 
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TALES  FROM  THE  FOUR  WINDS 


ON  A WIND  FROM  JAPAN 

I 

i 


T)etween  the  years  1750  and  1760 
^ there  lived  in  Kyoto  a great  painter 
named  Okyo  — Maruyama  Okyo.  His 
paintings  were  such  as  to  fetch  high 
prices  even  in  those  days.  Okyo  had 
not  only  many  admirers  in  consequence 
but  had  also  many  pupils  who  strove 
to  copy  his  style;  among  them  was  one 
Rosetsu,  who  eventually  became  the 
best  of  all. 

When  first  Rosetsu  went  to  Okyo’s 
to  study  he  was  without  exception,  the 
dullest  and  most  stupid  pupil  that  Okyo 
had  ever  had  to  deal  with.  His  learning 
was  so  slow  that  pupils  who  had  entered 
as  students  under  Okyo  a year  and 
more  after  Rosetsu,  overtook  him.  He 
was  one  of  those  plodding  but  unfor- 
tunate youths  who  work  hard,  harder 
perhaps  than  most,  and  seem  to  go 
backwards  as  if  the  very  gods  were 
against  them. 

I have  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
Rosetsu.  I myself  became  a bigger  fool 
day  by  day,  as  I worked;  the  harder 
I worked  or  tried  to  remember,  the 
more  manifestly  a fool  I became. 

Rosetsu,  however,  was  in  the  end 
successful,  having  been  greatly  encour- 


aged by  his  observations  of  the  per- 
severance of  a carp. 

Many  of  the  pupils  who  had  entered 
Okyo’s  school  after  Rosetsu  had  left, 
became  quite  good  painters.  Poor 
Rosetsu  was  the  only  one  who  had 
made  no  progress  whatever  for  three 
years.  So  disconsolate  was  he  and  so 
little  encouragement  did  his  master 
offer,  that  at  last,  crestfallen  and  sad, 
he  gave  up  the  hopes  he  had  of  becom- 
ing a great  painter,  and  quietly  left  the 
school  one  evening,  intending  either  to 
go  home  or  to  kill  himself  on  the  way. 
All  that  night  he  walked,  and  halfway 
into  the  next,  when  tired  out  from  want 
of  sleep  and  food,  he  flung  himself 
down  on  the  snow  under  the  pine  trees. 

Some  hours  before  dawn  Rosetsu 
awoke,  hearing  a strange  noise  not 
thirty  paces  from  him.  He  could  not 
make  it  out,  but  sat  up,  listening,  and 
glancing  towards  the  place  whence  the 
sound  — of  splashing  water  — came. 

As  the  day  broke  he  saw  that  the 
noice  was  caused  by  a large  carp,  which 
was  persistently  jumping  out  of  the 
water,  evidently  trying  to  reach  a piece 
of  sembei  (a  kind  of  biscuit  made  of 
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rice  and  salt)  lying  on  the  ice  of  the 
pond  near  which  Rosetsu  found  him- 
self. For  a full  three  hours  the  fish  must 
have  been  jumping  against  the  edges  of 
the  ice  until  the  blood  flowed  and  many 
scales  had  been  lost. 

Rosetsu  watched  its  persistency  with 
admiration.  The  fish  tried  every 
imaginable  device.  Sometimes  it  would 
make  a determined  attack  on  the  ice 
where  the  biscuit  lay  from  underneath, 
by  charging  directly  upwards;  at  other 
times  it  would  jump  high  in  the  air,  and 
hope  that  by  falling  on  the  ice  bit  by 
bit  would  be  broken  away,  until  it 
should  be  able  to  reach  the  sembei; 
and  indeed  the  carp  did  thus  break  the 
ice  until  at  last  he  reached  the  prize, 
bleeding  and  hurt,  but  still  rewarded 
for  brave  perseverance. 

Rosetsu  was  much  impressed.  He 
watched  the  fish  swim  off  with  the  food 
and  reflected. 

“Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “this  has 
been  a moral  lesson  to  me.  I will  be 
like  this  carp.  I will  not  go  home  until 
I have  gained  my  object.  As  long  as 
there  is  breath  in  my  body  I will  work 
to  carry  out  my  intention.  I will  labour 
harder  than  ever,  and  no  matter  if  I do 
not  progress,  I will  continue  in  my 
efforts  until  I attain  my  end  or  die. 

Rosetsu  then  returned  to  Kyoto,  and 
to  his  master,  Okyo,  told  the  story  of 
the  carp  and  of  his  determination. 

Okyo  was  much  pleased,  and  did  his 
best  for  his  backward  pupil.  This  time 
Rosetsu  progressed.  He  became  a well- 
known  painter,  the  best  man  Okyo 
ever  taught,  as  good,  in  fact,  as  his 
master;  and  he  ended  by  being  one  of 
Japan’s  greatest  painters. 

Rosetsu  took  for  his  crest — the  leap- 
ing carp.  ■ 


PRAYER 

MAKES 

THE 

DIFFERENCE 

John  H.  McGoey,  SFM 

TV/fan  without  prayer  is  like  a car 
without  gas.  He  gets  no  place. 
Religion  is  the  relationship  between 
man  and  God.  Prayer  is  the  circulation 
that  keeps  it  alive.  From  the  beginning 
of  time  men  have  felt  the  need  to  get 
and  keep  in  touch  with  God.  He  did  it 
by  prayer  and  his^life  showed  it.  The 
man  of  prayer  has  tremendous  confi- 
dence and  great  power,  but  the  confi- 
dence is  not  in  himself  and  the  power 
is  not  his  own.  He  experiences  the  re- 
sources of  God  at  his  disposal  and 
rightly  attributes  to  God  the  miracles 
worked  through  prayer.  Experience  in 
prayer  brings  enlightenment  and  the 
urge  to  pray  better  and  oftener. 

There  is  a very  intriguing  incident 
about  prayer  in  the  gospels.  To  that  in- 
cident we  owe  the  “Our  Father”  the 
precious  prayer  given  us  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself. 

The  apostles  were  neither  Rhodes 
scholars  nor  dumbdumbs;  they  were 
businessmen  interested  enough  in 
Christ  to  put  their  businesses  aside  for 
Him.  They  delighted  in  the  wonders 
He  did  and  were  pleased  to  be  part  of 
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In  the  Mass  we  offer  ourselves 
to  God  with  Christ. 


Prayer  is  just  stopping  to  think 
of  God  and  all  the  ways  He  is 
present. 


His  act.  One  thing  bugged  them  so 
much  that  they  finally  broke  down  and 
asked  Him  about  it.  They  wondered 
where  He  got  His  power.  They  could 
see  that  He  was  different.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  being  alone,  in  fact,  He  even 
liked  to  be  alone  and  admitted  a need 
to  be  alone  sometimes.  Where  did  He 
go  so  quietly  by  Himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  or  the  early  morning?  What 
did  He  do  then?  They  knew  that  He 
came  back  stronger,  more  powerful, 
less  discouraged,  more  courageous  and 
renewed.  When  asked.  He  simply  re- 
plied that  He  went  apart  to  pray.  They 
wanted  some  of  that  power  and  so  they 
asked  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray  too. 
He  did. 

They  were  not  altogether  altruistic 
when  they  asked  Him.  They  were  de- 
lighted when  He  sent  them  out  to  work 
miracles  in  His  name,  but  they  had  one 
minor  problem.  They  could  not  quite 
handle  some  of  the  devils  to  be  cast 
out.  Obviously  they  needed  to  get  their 
power  where  He  got  His.  They  not  only 
fought  about  who  was  going  to  be  first 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  but  they 
wanted  to  have  His  influence  over  the 


people.  Of  course  to  do  that  a man  has 
to  learn  to  pray.  There  is  no  other  way. 
If  he  really  wants  to  be  like  Jesus  Christ 
he  can,  if  he  really  prays.  Since  they 
had  asked,  Christ  was  very  happy  to 
teach  them  how  to  pray.  It  does  seem 
strange  that  He  had  not  tried  to  teach 
them  before  that,  but  typical  of  God, 
He  would  not  intrude.  Whenever  man 
gets  good  and  ready  to  ask,  God  is 
there  with  the  answers. 

So  He  taught  them  to  pray.  Since 
Christ  had  tied  Himself  to  human 
sounds  and  words  there  was  only  one 
way  He  could  express  God,  inadequate 
though  that  was.  Though  the  term 
“Father”  means  much  less  than  “God”, 
It  was  the  one  word  which  came  closest 
to  expressing  to  man  the  nature  of  God. 
So  they  were  to  turn  to  God  and  call 
Him  “Father”  because  that  is  what  God 
is  to  man.  He  then  told  them  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  very  special  to 
them,  not  that  they  should  be  afraid 
of  it,  but  that  it  would  be  a source  of 
consolation  and  strength  to  them  as 
long  as  they  had  the  deepest  respect 
for  it.  He  also  told  them  to  ask  for  the 
most  important  thing  of  all,  that  the 
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Kingdom  of  God  would  come  to  men. 
That  is  that  God  would  rule  their 
hearts,  that  the  God  Who  is  Love  would 
have  full  sway  over  them  and  make 
them  loving  people.  If  they  had  that,  of 
course,  they  would  be  real  Christians 
and  that  was  what  mattered.  God’s  will 
would  indeed  be  done  then  everywhere, 
on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  There 
would  indeed  be  peace  on  earth  when 
there  was  peace  in  the  hearts  of  in- 
dividual men,  and  goodwill  towards 
each  other.  They  were  also  to  ask  God 
with  complete  confidence  for  their  daily 
bread,  although  His  idea  of  what  they 
needed  might  be  considerably  different 
from  theirs.  But  they  could  know  for 
sure  that  if  they  thought  first  of  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  all 
other  things  would  be  added  unto  them. 

However,  to  eat  their  bread  they 
would  have  to  recognize  it.  And  Christ 
was  their  daily  bread.  Many  want  to 
eat  this  bread,  but  when  they  do  not 
recognize  Christ  in  their  fellowman 
they  usually  don’t  recognize  Him  in  the 
bread  either.  Their  food  and  drink  was 
to  do  the  will  of  God  as  Christ  did,  and 
it  plainly  was  the  will  of  God  that  they 
love  one  another. 


All  men  worry  about  God  punishing 
them  for  their  sins.  And  well  they 
might.  But  Christ  told  them  to  pray  to 
God  for  forgiveness  and  to  show  their 
utter  sincerity  by  promising  to  forgive 
each  other  as  they  asked  God  to  forgive 
them.  Then  they  would  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Assuredly  as 
they  forgave  each  other  God  forgave 
them  and  they  escaped  all  punishment 
for  sin.  So  a man  of  prayer  is  a loving 
man,  a forgiving  man,  a trusting  man, 
an  understanding  man,  fulfilled,  happy, 
healthy,  wise  and  good.  That  is  what 
prayer  makes  him  and  that  is  where 
his  power  comes  from. 

A lot  of  people,  including  nuns  and 
priests,  bishops  and  even  popes,  find  it 
hard  to  pray.  Since  prayer  is  raising  the 
mind  and  heart  to  God  it  should  sur- 
prise no  one  who  is  all  tied  up  in  him- 
self that  he  cannot  pray.  The  person 
who  is  all  worried  about  himself  and 
little  concerned  with  others  is  not  really 
much  concerned  about  God  either,  and 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  raise  his  mind 
to  God.  But  whoever  does,  gets  results. 
He  asks  God  to  make  him  love  God  j 
and  then  lets  God  do  it  in  His  own  time 
and  His  own  way. 
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One  thing  about  loving  God  is  that 
whoever  loves  God  no  longer  spends 
so  much  time  thinking  about  himself. 
Somehow  or  other  he  feels  better.  He 
has  more  time  to  be  concerned  about 
others  and  the  little  things  don’t  seem 
so  important  any  more.  He  lives  in  a 
different  world. 

What  kind  of  prayers?  Well  the  Mass 
is  surely  the  greatest  because  there  one 
offers  himself  to  God  with  Christ,  that 
is,  if  he  knows  what  the  Mass  is.  Then 
God  accepts  him  because  he  comes  in 
such  good  company  and  God  gives 
Himself  in  return  through  Christ.  He 
is  no  longer  his  own  man  but  God’s. 
He  looks  at  things  differently  and  when 
as  God’s  man  he  tries  to  make  his  life 
worthy,  it  is  much  easier  than  before. 

The  Rosary  is  not  so  bad  either.  Lots 
of  people  who  are  sick  and  suffering 
cannot  concentrate  very  well,  but  they 
can  feel  those  beads  and  think  vaguely 
of  the  help  they  have  in  Mary.  They 
think  about  how  great  she  was  because 
she  above  all  heard  the  word  of  God 
and  kept  it,  found  Christ  the  centre  of 
her  life  just  because  God  w:s  the  centre 
of  her  life.  Of  course  if  one  never  says 
the  Rosary  when  he  is  well  he  never 
thinks  about  it  when  he  is  sick  and  has 
nothing  to  take  his  mind  off  himself, 
which  really  makes  him  sicker. 

But  prayer,  too,  is  just  stopping  to 
think  a little  of  God  and  all  the  ways 
He  is  available.  He  is  everywhere,  like 
the  Catechism  said.  He  is  in  each  of  us 
like  He  promised  when  Christ  said,  “If 
any  man  will  love  Me  my  Father  will 
love  him  and  we  will  come  and  take  up 
our  abode  in  him.”  He  is  wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name.  He  is  in  each  and  every  one  of 
our  fellowmen.  He  is  in  the  Blessed 


We’ll  recognize  Christ  in  the  bread  when  we 
recognize  him  in  our  fellowman. 


Sacrament  (before  which  it  is  a good 
thing  to  spend  some  time  in  thought 
and  reflection).  Of  course  He  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  we  should  read.  He 
sure  is  easy  to  find  when  we  want  Him. 
Then  all  we  do  is  let  Him  take  over. 
We  are  different  then,  like  a man  of 
prayer  has  to  be.  We  have  love  in  our 
lives,  are  happy,  free. 

We  don’t  have  to  be  important  be- 
fore men  to  get  in  touch  with  God.  He 
is  no  snob.  We  are  all  important  to 
Him.  We  find  out  just  how  important 
when  we  pray  and  see  God  working  in 
and  through  us. 

When  should  we  pray?  Christ  said 
we  should  pray  always.  St.  Paul  said  to 
“pray  without  ceasing.”  That  is  to  say, 
our  life  is  our  prayer  when  we  live  it 
for  God,  lovingly.  We  can  be  sure  we 
are  praying  as  long  as  we  are  loving  for 
the  surest  sign  of  God  in  the  life  of  a 
man  is  that  he  loves.  When  we  learn  to 
pray  we  learn  to  love  because  to  pray 
as  to  love,  you  have  to  be  willing  to  put 
your  mind  on  someone  else.  ■ 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 


Creation  is  a book  that  we  have  to 
learn  to  decipher,  and  those  who  are 
privileged  here  are  neither  the  scien- 
tists nor  the  philosophers  but  the  poets 
and  the  saints.  The  poets,  because  the 
divination  of  the  spiritual  in  the  sen- 
sible is  precisely  their  proper  gift;  and 
the  saints  because  they  look  at  their 
Father’s  world  with  the  unspoilt  eyes 
of  children  and  because  they  recog- 
nized in  its  beauty  the  love  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord. 

* * * 

When  you  don’t  succeed  after  you’ve 
tried  again  and  again,  you  might  read 
the  instructions — if  they’re  still  around. 

* * * 

Those  who  love  us  do  not  love  us  on 
account  of  the  qualities  which  they  dis- 
cover in  us  when  they  begin  to  love  us, 
but  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  their 
own  heart  which  is  so  strong,  so  just,  so 
faithful,  that  they  feel  sure  that  one  day 
they  will  awaken  in  us  a love  like  theirs. 
Love  alone  is  a creator.  Only  the  wild 


m 

generosity  of  love  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing life. 

* * * 

“I  want  everyone  who  will  donate 
generously  to  this  worthy  cause  to  stand 
up.  I know  that  there  will  be  some  de- 
lay while  you  are  making  up  your 
minds,  so  I will  ask  for  some  appro- 
priate music.  Organist,  will  you  please 
play  ‘O  Canada’?” 

* * * 

In  Asia  the  human  genius  has  been 
over  the  long  run  as  inventive  and  as 
versatile  as  in  Europe.  And  it  expressed 
itself  in  a most  varied  way.  In  Asia 
there  was  no  single  embracing  culture 
such  as  that  of  Christendom  once  in 
Europe.  There  were  at  least  five  major 
civilizations,  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indian,  Arab  and  Persian,  all  of  them 
separate  from  one  another  at  different 
places  of  history  but  evolving  from 
their  own  inner  forces. 

* * 

I love  the  light  but  as  a reflection  of 
the  beautifying  light  that  is  in  God;  and 
health  but  as  an  image  of  that  fullness 
of  life  in  joy  eternal  that  God  would 
give  me;  and  beauty,  but  as  a call  of 
that  Divine  Countenance  that  I hope 
to  see  at  last  in  heaven. 

— The  Meaning  of  Man 
^ ^ ^ 

Our  mis-evaluation  of  the  process  of 
personal  communication  consists  of 
certain  very  common  assumptions: 

1 . That  what  is  taking  place  is  some- 
thing essentially  logical. 

2.  That  words  in  themselves,  apart 
from  the  people  involved,  mean  some- 
thing. 

3.  That  the  purpose  of  the  interac- 
tion is  to  get  the  other  person  to  see 
things  from  our  point  of  view. 
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THANK  YOU 

Over  the  years,  we  at  Scarboro  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  generosity  and  concern  of  our  friends  and  benefactors. 
But  one  of  the  quickest  responses  that  we  have  ever  seen 
was  the  one  for  Freddy  Roberts  in  the  Bahamas. 

Thanks  to  your  warm  generous  reaction  to  Father  Charley 
Lagan’s  appeal  in  the  February  edition  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
Freddy  Roberts  now  has  enough  money  for  room  and  board 
for  the  ten-month  training  period  at  the  Technical  Center 
In  Nassau. 

Your  Christian  concern  has  helped  Freddy  to  become 
a qualified  mason.  Your  compassion  has  made  his  life  more 
meaningful  and  productive.  We’re  sure  that  he  will  never  forget 
you  in  his  prayers.  God  bless  you,  and  on  behalf  of  Father  Lagan 
and  Freddy.  . . . Thank  you! 


Freddy  learns  fast. 
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Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


A nd  quite  possibly  you  think  that 
^ ^ I’m  kidding!  But  what  about  the 
people  who  think  that  we  work  one 
day  a week.  Others  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  as  many  people 
going  to  Church  today  as  there  used  to 
be,  and  then  they  say,  “Well,  buddy,  in 
a few  years  you’ll  be  out  of  a job.”  I 
remember  about  a month  ago  a fellow 
asked  me  what  kind  of  a job  I had.  I 
told  him  that  I was  a priest.  He  quickly 
replied  in  a sort  of  a questioning  tone, 
“That’s  a job!” 

As  a young  priest  still  wet  behind 
the  ears  I think  I’ve  got  quite  a ‘job.’ 
Nor  do  I have  any  fear  of  being  un- 
employed. God  isn’t  dead.  He’s  alive 
and  well  and  living  in  the  hearts  of  a 
good  deal  of  people  who  are  searching 
to  find  Him.  My  job  is  to  help  them 
find  Him. 

Not  too  long  ago  I spent  a weekend 
with  some  high  school  students  from 
Toronto.  I gave  them  an  article  to  read 
hoping  that  it  would  provoke  discus- 
sion. Unanimously  they  agreed  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article  written  by 
Fr.  M.  V.  Gannon  reflected  very  well 


SOME  PEOPlI 


their  own  feelings.  It  read  as  follows: 
“A  spiritual  resurgence  is  shaking 
the  ground.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
young.  Along  with  their  general 
‘counter  culture’  students  are  becom- 
ing sensitive  to  the  spiritual.  They 
are  showing  a concern  for  the  mysti- 
cal, the  symbolic,  the  transcendent. 
They  are  looking  for  love,  com- 
munity, celebration.  They  are  search- 
ing for  the  sacred,  for  the  ultimate, 
for  meaning.  They  are  becoming 
aware  that  religion  addresses  itself 
to  the  deepest  questions  that  man 
must  ask,  and  to  the  loveliest  im- 
pulses that  the  heart  can  feel.  They 
are  searching  and  they  are  sharing.” 
Growth,  development,  enrichment 
and  expansion  of  the  talents  of  the  per- 
son are  now  a major  concern  of  almost  I 
every  young  man  and  woman  in  Cana-  j 
dian  society.  It’s  also  my  concern,  j 
Andrew  Greeley  has  pointed  out  that  | 
the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  growth  I 
is  the  fear  of  worthlessness  and  the  | 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  bringing  j 
good  to  others  is  the  fear  that  we  have  | 
no  good  to  give.  I believe  that  as  a j 
priest  I can  grow  because  I know  from 
my  belief  that  I have  a good  to  give. 

A good  which  a good  number  of  people  j 
are  striving  to  find.  And  contrary  to  a 
lot  of  press  reports,  I know  many  who 
are  very  happy  in  their ‘job’.  ^ | 

Does  Christianity  and  the  priest  have^ 
anything  to  offer  to  a dehumanizingjj|! 
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HINK  I'M  UNEMPLOYED 


and  depersonalizing  world?  A world  in 
which  men  are  statistics  and  are  asked 
to  function  as  machines,  a world  in 
which  we  witness  poverty,  warfare  and 
hunger,  a world  in  which  people  are 
lost  in  huge  cities  afraid  and  unable 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  It’s 
really  no  wonder  that  young  people  are 
looking  for  love,  community  and  cele- 
bration. Yes,  I do  believe  we  have 
something  to  offer.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber that  personalism  is  rooted  in  the 
Christian  tradition;  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  and  its  thrust 
toward  fulfillment  exists  only  in  West- 
ern society  because  it  is  a Christian 
notion.  As  far  as  community  is  con- 
cerned the  Christian  ideal  is  contained 
in  the  words  of  Jesus.  “By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples, 
that  you  have  love  one  for  another.” 
I don’t  think  for  one  minute  that  it’s 
going  to  be  easy  to  be  a priest  in  the 
future.  It’s  a tremendously  challenging 
‘job’.  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  observed 
that,  “It  is  not  that  the  ministry  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  rather 
it  has  been  found  hard  and  not  tried.” 
We’ve  said  that  it’s  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  be  a priest  in  the  future  but  neither 
will  it  be  easy  to  be  a holy  man,  a man 
of  reflection  in  a world  of  constant 
change,  a man  of  prayer  in  a world  of 
confusion,  a man  of  peace  in  a world 
of  constant  strife.  But  isn’t  this  what 
I as  a priest  have  to  try  and  be  for 


myself  and  others?  Is  it  not  my  ‘job’  to 
try  and  help  men  achieve  these  same 
things.  I’m  not  talking  about  a somber 
piety  but  rather  finding  joy  in  life,  in 
people,  and  just  in  being  alive.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  understand  is  that 
together  we  find  joy  for  I too  am 
searching  but  1 want  to  lead  and  orien- 
tate others  to  search. 

Karl  Rahner,  one  of  the  better 
known  theologians  in  the  Church  today 
has  said: 

“There  is  so  much  chatter  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  many  clever, 
shallow  words  in  the  world;  and  of 
course  the  priest  is  one  of  those 
people  who  talk  a lot  and  use  a lot  of 
hollow  words.  But  to  his  disquiet  he 
knows  by  faith  that  while  he  lives 
there  is  a Divine  word  which  he 
wishes  and  is  authorized  to  pass  on 
to  you  ...  a man  is  permitted  to 
come  and  he  speaks  not  as  a mere 
philosopher  or  sage  but  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  who  must  himself 
always  listen  anew  and  believe  lest 
his  message  grow  hollow.  And  he 
tells  us  one  thing;  that  God  the  in- 
finite, unutterable,  nameless  mystery 
embracing  our  existence,  loves  us, 
forgives  us,  gives  us  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  in  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.” 

You  see  then  that  I’m  far  from  being 
unemployed,  for  I have  a tremendously 
exciting  and  important  ‘job’.  ■ 
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JAPAN 


(An  Historical  Sketch) 

May  thy  peaceful  reign  last  long!  May 
it  last  for  thousands  of  years  until  this 
tiny  stone  will  grow  into  a massive 
rock.  And  the  moss  will  cover  it  — all 
deep  and  thick.  . . . 

— Anthem 

Constitution  Day  — May  3. 

Tt2  the  islands  of  Japan  nature  fash- 
ioned  a favored  spot  where  civiliza- 
tion could  prosper  and  a people  could 
develop  into  a strong  and  great  nation. 
A happy  combination  of  temperate 
climate,  plentiful  rainfall,  fairly  fertile 
soil  and  reasonable  proximity  to  other 
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great  homes  of  civilized  man  predes- 
tined the  ultimate  rise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  to  a place  among  the  leading 
peoples  of  the  world. 

North  Americans  have  often  tended 
to  over-emphasize  the  smallness  of 
Japan,  contrasting  it  with  the  vast 
stretches  of  our  own  country,  or  to 
other  geographic  giants  like  Russia  and 
China.  A more  reasonable  comparison 
would  be  with  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  Japan  is  smaller  than  France 
or  pre-war  Germany  but  slightly  larger 
than  the  British  Isles  or  Italy,  the 
homes  of  the  two  greatest  empires  our 
western  world  has  ever  seen. 

Like  Italy,  Japan  is  a mountainous 
country.  Throughout  all  four  of  the 
main  islands  are  great  stretches  of 
towering  mountains  and  jumbled  hills. 


The  combination  of  rugged  coastline 
and  precipitous  mountain  sides  makes 
of  the  whole  country  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  world  but  it  leaves  little 
land  for  the  Japanese  farmer,  who  finds 
only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  land 
surface  of  his  islands  level  enough  for 
cultivation. 

The  mountains  of  Japan  have  pushed 
the  Japanese  out  upon  the  seas,  making 
them  the  greatest  sea-faring  people  of 
Asia.  Sea  lanes  have  been  great  high- 
ways within  Japan;  sea  routes  have 
beckoned  the  Japanese  abroad;  and  the 
cold  and  warm  sea  currents  which 
bathe  the  shores  of  the  islands  have 
always  provided  rich  fishing  grounds 
for  the  hardy  Japanese  fisherman. 

Culturally  Japan  is  a daughter  of 
Chinese  civilization  much  as  the  coun- 
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tries  of  northern  Europe  are  daughters 
of  Mediterranean  culture.  The  story  of 
the  spread  of  Chinese  civilization  to  the 
alien  peoples  of  Japan  during  the  first 
millennium  after  Christ  is  much  like 
the  story  of  the  spread  of  Mediter- 
ranean civilization  to  the  alien  peoples 
of  northern  Europe  during  the  same 
period.  But  the  greater  isolation  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  home  of  their  civili- 
zation and  from  all  other  peoples  meant 
that  in  Japan  the  borrowed  culture  had 
more  chance  to  develop  along  new  and 
often  unique  lines,  and  to  grow  into 
distinctive  patterns  of  civilization. 

One  popular  concept  is  that  the 
Japanese  have  never  been  anything 
more  than  a race  of  borrowers  and  imi- 
tators. The  truth  is  quite  the  contrary. 
Although  geographic  isolation  has 
made  them  very  conscious  of  borrow- 
ings from  abroad,  it  has  also  led  them 
to  develop  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
cultures  to  be  found  in  any  civilized 
area  of  comparable  size. 

Take  for  example  things  as  basic  as 
domestic  architecture  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Japanese  live  at  home  — 
the  thick  straw  floor  mats;  the  sliding 
pape'r  panels  in  place  of  interior  walls; 
the  open,  airy  structure  of  the  whole 
house;  the  recess  for  art  objects;  the 
charcoal  heating  braziers;  the  peculiar 
wooden  and  iron  bath  tubs;  and  the 
place  of  bathing  in  daily  life  as  a means 
of  relaxation  at  the  end  of  a day's  work 
and,  in  winter,  as  a way  of  restoring 
a sense  of  warmth  and  well-being  — 
all  those  and  many  other  simple  but 
fundamental  features  of  home  and 
daily  life  are  unique  to  Japan  and  attest 
to  an  extremely  distinctive  culture 
rather  than  one  of  simple  imitation. 

— Edwin  O.  Reischauer. 


I CANNOT  TELL 
A LIE!  ! 


George  Washington  believed  in 
telling  it  like  it  is.  So  do  we  here 
at  Scarboro.  We  cannot  tell  a lie! 

Our  stamp  room  is  empty  and  the 
old  gold  Is  in  short  supply.  We  de- 
pend on  stamps  and  old  gold  among 
other  things  to  keep  our  missions 
operating  in  eight  countries.  Will  you 
send  us  stamps?  Maybe  George’s 
picture  will  be  on  some  of  them. 

You  might  even  have  the  half  dollar 
he  tossed  across  the  Potomac. 


Send  them  all  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road,  ^ m 

Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Father  John  Maurice,  SFM,  of  Inger- 
soll,  Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1935.  Father  Maurice  served  in  China 
from  1936  to  1944.  He  is  presently 
attached  to  the  Scarboro  headquarters 
in  Toronto. 


Tt  seems  that  a certain  catechist  used  the  prestige  of  the  mandarin 

(priest)  sometimes  to  get  in  a hearing  for  Christian  doctrine  and 
sometimes  for  his  own  ends.  Naturally  he  made  a lot  of  friends  and  a lot 
of  enemies  as  well.  On  one  occasion  he  aroused  the  wrath  of  some  minor 
officials  and  they  resolved  to  avenge  themselves.  They  planned  to  get 
him  alone  and  arrest  him  on  a trumped  up  charge. 

The  town  officials  sent  spies  to  the  mission  to  make  sure  that  the 
mandarin  (priest)  was  away  and  that  the  coast  was  clear.  The  snoopers 
reported  that  the  time  was  ripe. 

Fortunately  for  the^  catechist  one  of  the  altar  boys  spied  the 
‘vigilantes’  from  a room  overlooking  the  gate.  The  quick-thinking  boy 
began  to  recite  the  Confiteor  in  Latin  in  a loud  voice.  The  intruders 
turned  and  fled  because  they  were  sure  it  was  the  mandarin  (priest) 
conducting  services. 

The  catechist  was  eventually  apprehended.  But  he  was  not 
easily  cowed. 

“If  you  lay  a hand  on  me  the  priest  who  has  the  rank  of  a mandarin 
will  deal  with  you.” 

Well  that  stumped  the  officials  for  a moment.  They  went  into  a 
huddle  and  after  considerable  discussion  they  decided  to  let  the  catechist 
go.  However,  they  insisted  on  token  vengeance  at  least. 

“You  work  for  the  foreigner  but  you  are  also  Chinese.  Therefore 
one  half  of  you  belongs  to  the  foreigner  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Chinese.”  As  they  draped  him  over  a chair  they  said;  “We  will  punish 
the  Chinese  half.”  And  they  whacked  him  on  the  Chinese  half  of  his 
buttocks  several  times  with  a paddle.  ■ 

John  Maurice,  SFM 
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Father  Amyot,  the 
nature  lover,  with  the 
Grey  Sisters  in  China 
in  1932. 


WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most;  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V:iii. 

We  can  almost  here  him  now:  “If 
you  make  a mistake  ask  the  Lord’s 
pardon  and  then  go  and  do  better.” 
“My  father  used  to  take  us  out  into 
the  country  for  walks.  He  showed  us 


the  trees  and  the  birds  and  he  taught  us 
to  appreciate  the  wonders  of  nature.” 
The  one  memorial  ideally  suited  for 
Father  Amyot  is  one  that  is  alive  and 
able  to  carry  on  his  noble  efforts  in 
spreading  the  good  news  of  Salvation. 

We  would  like  to  raise  $10,000  as  a 
memorial  burse  for  educating  future 
Scarboro  Missionaries  in  his  memory. 
Would  you  like  to  help? 


BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . Le  1 1 e r s 


“MIGHT  IS  RIGHT” 

Canada  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  fractured  into  two  and  possibly  three  countries. 

Following  so  soon  after  the  unifying  effects  of  the  fabulous  Expo  '67,  loyal  Canadians  can 
only  find  the  divisive  forces  of  separation  in  this  country  to  be  truly  deplorable. 

We  have  allowed  our  Federal  Government  to  become  so  weak  and  ineffective  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years  that  power  has  shifted  to  the  rich  provinces.  It  is  a case  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog. 

We  need  a strong  central  government  in  Ottawa  if  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  problems 
of  this  country. 

All  this  bushwa  about  participatory  democracy  and  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  has 
produced  nothing.  We  need  law  and  order. 

— Concerned,  Victoria,  B.C. 


As  an  American  reader  of  your  little  magazine  I would  like  to  comment  on  your  theme  — 
“Might  is  Right.” 

There  are  powerful  forces  of  anarchy  at  work  in  our  country.  Young  men  are  dodging  the 
draft  and  fleeing  to  Canada.  There  is  no  respect  for  the  ideals  that  our  founding  fathers  fought 
for  and  which  others  have  given  their  lives  to  maintain.  Our  cities  are  being  put  to  the  torch. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  Vice-President  Agnew’s  uncompromising  stand  to  such  heed- 
less disregard  of  all  that  is  decent  and  noble  in  our  society  is  the  only  rational  approach. 
Our  values  are  being  eroded  by  cowards  and  the  constitution  is  being  undermined  by 
Communist  subversives. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  another  great  Republican,  said:  “Talk  softly  and  carry  a big  stick.” 
Force  is  the  only  language  that  such  yahoos  understand. 

— Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. 


All  too  often  the  policeman’s  uniform  is  a symbol  of  fear  rather  than  of  reassurance. 

When  a policeman  comes  to  your  door  in  Canada  it  means  trouble.  Contrasting  this  with 
the  British  Bobbie  pedalling  about  the  neighborhood  on  his  bicycle  and  armed  with  nothing 
more  menacing  than  a billy  club,  the  Canadian  policeman  is  a fearsome  figure  indeed. 
Maybe  the  age  of  uniforms  is  over.  Maybe  doing  away  with  the  gun  in  the  holster  v^/ould  cut 
down  the  violent  attacks  on  policemen.  After  all  are  they  public  servants  or  not? 

— Briton  in  Exile,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 


"IV /I  ight  is  right”  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  truly  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  Church 
I VI  as  it  exists  today  is  a tendency  to  take  every  noble  and  generous  impulse  of  mankind 
and  enclose  it  in  the  rigid  unbending  shackles  of  law. 

Celibacy  is  a case  in  point.  Celibacy  could  be  a generous  offering  of  one’s  procreative 
powers  to  enable  a man  or  woman  to  give  himself  or  herself  more  completely  to  the  service 
of  man  and  God.  As  long  as  it  is  done  freely  with  no  law  to  make  it  irrevocable,  it’s  a generous 
and  noble  aspiration.  But  as  soon  as  it  takes  the  form  of  a law  with  no  way  out  then  the 
generosity  and  the  idealism  of  the  free  gift  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  far  from  idealistic 
notion  of  good  order. 

— Emancipated  Christian,  Regina,  Sask. 
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EDITORIAL 

TO  DREAM  THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 

Tn  recent  months  the  proposed  new  Spadina  Expressway  in  Toronto  has 
met  with  a lot  of  angry  opposition  from  the  so-called  ‘hippies’.  Those  young 
people  have  discovered  for  themselves  that  one  way  to  .create  community  of  a 
kind  is  simply  to  block  off  the  street  to  traffic  and  to  turn  it  into  a community 
mall.  They  proceeded  to  do  just  that  and  in  the  niidst  of  quaint  little  shops  and 
marvelously  free  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  they  began  to  discover  all  j 
over  again  the  meaning  of  person.  The  proposed  new  Expressway  will  mean  bull-  ] 
dozing  their  hard-won  oasis  by  rerouting  heavy  traffic  right  through  the  middle  | 
of  it.  All  this  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  progress,  and  of  course  nothing  must  j 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  But  then  . . . why  not? 

Maybe  those  young  people  are  right  and  that  we  have  suffered  too  much  at 
the  hands  of  that  merciless  straw-boss  progress.  This  may  be  the  very  moment  in 
time  to  step  down  from  the  treadmill  and  cut  back  on  the  ridiculous  amassing  of 
material  goods.  It  may  even  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  regain  our  sense  of  indi- 
viduality and  attain  the  elusive  peace. 

In  this  June  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  we  are  asking  young  people  from 
four  distinct  cultures  to  comment  on  the  fundamental  freedoms.  It  is  clear  from 
their  replies  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  strongly  about  such  an  abstract  notion 
as  liberty  when  one  has  not  yet  obtained  a fair  share  of  the  goods  of  this  world. 

What  better  time  for  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  world  community 
to  view  with  a critical  eye,  the  dubious  value  of  unrestrained  capitalism,  than 
when  the  very  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  is  being  steadily  contami- 
nated by  industry’s  belching  smoke  and  chemical  waste.  ® 

According  to  figures  released  by  UNICEF,  30,000  children  die  each  day 
of  the  year  of  starvation  and  malnutrition  and  yet,  ironically  enough.  Western 
Canadian  farmers  have  been  asked  not  to  grow  any  wheat  this  coming  year. 

It  was  just  over  a hundred  years  ago  in  England  that  John  Ruskin  was 
writing  so  movingly  about  his  understanding  of  and  unique  insights  into  art  and 
architecture.  Almost  overnight  Ruskin  stopped  writing  about  art  and  architecture 
because  for  some  time  he  had  been  saddened  by  the  miserable  squalor  in  which 
the  workers  must  live  and  work.  Mr.  Ruskin  spent  the  remainder  of  his  years 
working  for  social  reforms  so  that  the  poor,  dehumanized  workers  would  be  able 
to  share  in  the  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  that  was  then 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  wealthy  and  the  infiueintial.  Ruskin  was  convinced 
that  the  industrial  society  of  England,  at  the  time,  was  crushing  the  humanity 
of  the  worker.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  attempted  to  set  up  communes  based 
on  Christian  principles  of  love  and  cooperation.  It  was  a beautiful  dream  but  the 
world  wasn’t  ready  for  it  and  it  ended  in  failure. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  world,  one  hundred  years  later,  is  better  prepared 
to  give  such  dreams  a hearing.  Young  people  are  beginning  their  life’s  work  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  unrest.  We  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  dream  and 
eventually  step  out  into  this  society  that  has  been  programed  for  success  and 
create  truly  human  solutions  rathel*  than  new  problems.  ■ I 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN 

COUNTRIES 
DISCUSS  FUNDAMENTAL 


Fr.  Williams  is  a rural  pastor  in  Japan. 


FREEDOMS 


'‘We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  . . 

— Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1776. 

Father  Ralph  Williams,  SFM,  is  a mis- 
sionary in  a small  town  in  Southern 
Japan.  He  talked  to  a group  of  four 
young  people  in  the  area  — two  Chris- 
tian and  two  non  - Christian.  The 
opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily 
typical  of  Japan  but  they  do  serve  as 
a kind  of  a yardstick  for  rural  Japan. 

A ino  is  a small  town  in  Southern 
^ Japan.  The  people  here  in  town 
are  mostly  non-Christian.  I have  been 
working  here  for  a number  of  years 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Christian 
message.  Much  good  will  has  been 
generated  here  in  the  community  over 
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the  years  by  the  Christian  witness  that 
we  have  had,  chiefly  centered  around 
the  kindergarten  and  the  PTA  group. 

One  night  four  young  people  agreed 
to  discuss  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  with  me,  to  help  provide 
a kind  of  mosaic  for  the  readers 
of  Scarboro  Missions. 

When  we  discussed  the  purpose  of 
life  there  were  two  quite  distinct  ideas 
that  emerged.  The  first  idea  was  that 
we  must  become  perfect  men  and 
women  by  developing  our  talents  and 
virtues  to  the  full.  According  to  this 
first  thought,  this  was  enough  for  hap- 
piness. The  other  idea  was  that  we 
develop  our  talents  to  help  others  and 
only  in  helping  others  could  we  obtain 
happiness. 

In  discussing  life  it  seems  that  we 
must  discuss  those  things  that  interfere 
with  life  and  so  we  talked  about  abor- 
tion and  mercy  killing. 

One  of  the  group  was  very  much 
opposed  to  abortion  but  the  others  felt 
that  in  the  case  of  the  health  of  the 
mother  or  for  peace  in  the  home  abor- 
tion could  be  a good  thing.  They  also 
agreed  that  where  it  was  an  unmarried 
mother,  abortion  would  be  justified  to 
preserve  the  family  reputation.  How- 
ever, by  way  of  conclusion  they  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  really  a deci- 
sion for  the  doctor  to  make. 

When  mercy  killing  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion there  was  a decided  repug- 
nance to  the  very  idea  of  it.  One  of  the 
young  people,  more  or  less  thinking 
aloud,  expressed  it  for  all  of  them, 
“You  can  see  the  person  being  put  to 
death.” 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
it  has  been  clearly  stated  in  the  Japan- 
ese constitution  that  there  will  be  no 


more  war.  This  feeling  has  permeated 
the  nation  and  so  it  was  no  surprise 
to  find  out  that  they  were  against  war 
on  every  score.  They  couldn’t  seem  to 
understand  why  disputes  couldn’t  be 
settled  at  the  conference  table  rather 
than  on  the  battlefield.  After  some  dis- 
cussion they  were  prepared  to  concede 
that  war  might  be  ‘justified’  in  the 
case  of  unjust  attack  from  an  aggressor 
or  to  help  another  country  so  besieged. 

These  young  people  who  are  very 
anti-war  were  ready  to  admit  that  the 
taking  of  a life  can  be  ‘justified’  only 
to  defend  one’s  own  family  or  friends. 
And  they  were  quick  to  qualify  it  by 
adding  that  this  would  only  hold  if  all 
other  means  were  exhausted.  Capital 
punishment  was  thought  to  be  unneces- 
sary but  they  distinguished  the  crime 
of  passion  from  the  carefully  calcu- 
lated murder.  In  the  latter  case  they 
were  ready  to  concede  that  capital 
punishment  might  very  well  be  justi- 
fied but  never  in  the  former  case. 

When  I introduced  the  problem  of 
over-population  and  lack  of  food,  they 
were  more  than  slightly  perplexed. 
They  thought  of  the  problem  as  a 
purely  hypothetical  one.  They  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  fact  that  wars 
seem  to  look  after  the  population  ex- 
plosion. But  in  their  youthful  idealism 
they  sincerely  felt  that  if  the  world 
food  reserves  were  to  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  we  would  have  no  problem. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  much 
was  being  done  to  develop  new  sources 
of  food,  but  that  politics  and  personal 
publicity  rather  than  a real  love  for 
starving  millions  was  the  real  motive 
behind  tj)o  much  of  the  development 
program. 
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When  confronted  with  the  concept 
of  starving  millions  these  young  people 
were  very  much  aware  of  a responsi- 
bility but  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
accomplish  very  much.  They  looked  to 
their  own  government  for  any  concrete 
solution  to  the  problem.  One  of  the 
group  pointed  out  that  the  problem 
was  really  very  far  away  and  it  was 
difficult  to  work  up  enthusiasm  for 
starving  people  unless  you  could  see 
them  at  first  hand. 

As  far  as  giving  up  their  lives  for  a 
cause  they  did  not  really  think  that 
they  could.  However,  they  were  willing 
to  admit  that  if  the  situation  presented 
itself  they  might  very  well  feel  capable 
of  doing  so. 

The  topic  of  liberty  produced  some 
interesting  replies.  They  all  seemed  to 
feel  that  liberty  was  simply  being  able 
to  live  your  life  in  the  way  you  wanted 
to  live  it. 

Violent  revolution  was  the  only  pos- 
sible answer  when  the  government 
abuses  the  rights  of  citizens  and  all 
appeals  at  the  conference  table  have 
been  denied. 

That  freedom  is  a two  - sided  coin 
did  not  escape  them  and  they  pointed 
out  that  if  their  personal  liberty  in- 
fringed on  the  freedom  of  another  the 
common  good  is  the  most  important 
fact  and  the  individual  must  necessarily 
re-think  his  position. 

These  young  people  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  country  that  was 
truly  free.  They  agreed  that  according 
to  the  constitutions  of  various  ad- 
vanced nations  they  appeared  to  be 
free  but  in  actual  fact  only  the  wealthy 
were  free  while  the  poorer  classes 
were  economic  slaves. 

Happiness  for  these  young  people 


was  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  and 
plans.  They  thought  of  happiness  in 
terms  of  doing  the  kind  of  job  that  you 
liked  to  do  and  making  a success  of  it. 
Quite  obviously  happiness  was  more  of 
a spiritual  than  a material  thing. 

The  possession  of  material  things 
was  not  the  big  thing  in  their  lives. 
They  honestly  felt  that  they  wanted  to 
possess  only  those  things  necessary  for 
human  life.  “Peace  of  mind”,  they  said, 
“is  the  real  happiness.”  □ 

“License  they  mean  when  they  cry 
Liberty; 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be 
wise  and  good” 

— Milton 

Joe  Fandel  is  a Peace  Corps  volunteer 
working  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
At  the  request  of  Father  Ted  Moixis, 
Joe  agreed  to  talk  to  a group  of  eleven 
East  Indian  young  people  about  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Mr.  Fandel  informs  us  that  these 
young  people  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion called  CESCRA  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  themselves  by  discus- 
sion. The  area  is  mostly  Hindu  and 
Muslim  and  so  religion  has  been  de- 
emphasized  although  the  center  was 
built  by  the  Catholic  Church.  These 
young  people  are  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  sugar  workers. 

T think  it  would  only  be  fair  to  inform 
you  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions 
in  advance  that  the  level  of  education 
in  this  area  is  generally  low.  Most  of 
the  people  are  low-paid  sugar  workers 
with  a sixth  grade  education.  The  chil- 
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dren  naturally  put  a real  stress  on  the 
importance  of  education.  Since  many 
East  Indian  young  people  are  leaving 
Guyana  it  seems  that  they  have  never 
seen  themselves  as  Guyanese  but 
rather  as  displaced  East  Indians.  This 
identity  crisis  is  heightened  a great  deal 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  East 
Indians  presently  outnumber  the  Afri- 
cans here  in  Guyana,  Burnham’s 
African  party  is  in  power. 

I was  rather  surprised  to  discover 
that  these  young  people  have  not  given 
too  much  thought  to  those  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  But  considering  that  their 
parents  are  preoccupied  with  getting  a 
job,  getting  up  in  the  morning,  going 
to  work,  eating,  making  babies  and 
sleeping  it  is  really  not  too  surprising 
at  that. 

The  life  that  these  people  live  is 
pretty  much  a hand  to  mouth  exist- 
ence. Their  diet  consists  of  rice  and 
different  types  of  curry.  It  may  be 
mutton,  beef  or  fish  but  it’s  still  curry 
and  it’s  a monotonous  diet.  And  their 
life  is  reflected  in  the  diet. 

These  young  people  range  in  age 
from  16  to  23.  Some  of  them  are 
teachers  and  all  of  them  have  com- 
pleted secondary  school. 

We  talked  about  the  purpose  of  life 
and  they  all  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
purpose  of  life  was  to  obtain  some  kind 
of  happiness  and  to  achieve  their  per- 
sonal ambitions. 

As  far  as  abortion  was  concerned 
they  all  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  dan- 
ger to  the  mother’s  life,  abortion  was 
perfectly  all  right  but  not  simply  for 
economic  reasons.  Mercy  killing  was 
a horse  of  another  colour.  They  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  mercy  killing 
under  any  condition. 


Naturally  war  cropped  up  in  our 
discussion  of  life  and  Viet  Nam  and 
other  trouble  spots  in  the  world  were 
discussed.  They  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
war  could  be  prevented  if  only  we 
would  talk  out  our  problems  at  the 
conference  table. 

I finally  asked  them  if  it  was  ever 
justified  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
They  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
every  capital  punishment  is  wrong.  The 
state  according  to  them  has  no  right 
to  take  a life. 

They  acknowledged  that  there  was 
danger  of  food  shortage  in  the  world 
because  of  over-population.  They  sug- 
gested that  birth  control  was  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  population.  One 
fellow  even  suggested  that  wars  served 
a useful  purpose  in  keeping  the  popula- 
tion down  but  he  was  severely  rebuked 
by  the  others. 

I asked  them  if  they  thought  the 
world  was  doing  its  utmost  to  develop 
new  food  resources  and  they  didn’t 
seem  to  think  so.  They  felt  that  much 
had  been  done  to  get  food  from  the 
depth  of  the  sea  but  much  more  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

They  didn’t  see  that  they  had  any 
responsibility  to  help  starving  millions 
in  other  countries.  This  is  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
Guyana  is  continually  reminding  them 
that  they  are  citizens  of  a developing 
country  and  so  they  look  to  the  de- 
veloped nations  to  look  after  the 
starving  millions. 

They  were  unaware  of  any  obliga- 
tion as  a world  citizen.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  outside  of  their  experi- 
ence and  even  strange. 

We  talked  about  dying  for  a cause. 
One  young  fellow  thought  that  he 
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! 

I might  be  able  to  give  his  life  for  his 
bird  (girl  friend).  There  was  little 
enthusiasm  for  giving  their  lives  for 
their  country.  To  them  dying  for  a per- 
son they  loved  was  worthwhile,  any 
thing  else  was  too  theoretical  to  feel 
strongly  about.  They  could  see  that 
dying  for  the  future  of  their  children 
could  be  a noble  thing  if  it  meant  that 
their  children  would  not  have  to  go 
to  war. 

I asked  them  what  the  word  ‘liberty’ 
meant  to  them  and  they  said  that  it  was 
I being  free  to  do  whatever  they  wanted 
I to  do. 

I As  far  as  the  use  of  violence  in 
! obtaining  freedom,  these  young  people 
were  divided.  Some  felt  that  violence 
was  never  justified  and  others  felt  that 
if  peaceful  means  failed  then  violence 
and  revolution  might  be  the  only  way 
to  obtain  liberty. 

After  some  consideration,  they  con- 
ceded that  if  personal  liberty  worked 
a hardship  on  others,  then  the  good  of 
the  majority  must  be  given  first  con- 
sideration. 

They  did  not  think  that  there  was 
any  place  in  the  world  that  was  truly 
free.  They  were  ready  to  admit  that 
certain  groups  in  various  countries 
were  free  but  the  others  were  economic 
slaves. 

The  last  freedom  that  we  considered 
was  happiness.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
quoting  a text  book  when  they  replied 
“Peace  of  mind.”  They  did  submit  that 
we  should  all  be  happy  with  what  we 
have.  They  thought  that  the  only  way 
to  tell  if  a person  was  happy  would  be 
to  get  to  know  him  really  well.  They 
all  agreed  too  that  there  was  more  to 
happiness  than  material  possessions.  ■ 


Lively  entertainment  at  Fr.  Morris’  Youth 
Club. 


Fr.  Robert  Ling  with  East  Indian  children. 

“Is  life  worth  living-  This  if 
thou  inquire, 

Tis  probable  that  thou  hast  never 
lived, 

And  palpable  that  thou  hast  never 
loved?” 

— Richard  Garnett 
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Father  Tim  Ryan,  SFM,  discussed  the 
fundamental  idea  of  life  with  five 
young  men,  typical  of  the  under- 
developed world,  in  Northern  Brazil. 
Father  Ryan  insists  that  where  these 
young  people  do  not  question  or  at- 
tack, what  in  effect  they  do  not  see  as 
a problem  is"  an  eloquent  voice  telling 
us  to  watch  our  generalizations  and 
projections.  Father  Ryan  would  sug- 
gest to  us  that  their  answers,  so  simply 
provincial  in  their  understanding  of  the 
world  and  their  age,  is  a message  in 
itself. 

Fr.  Ryan:  What  seems  to  you  to  be 
the  purpose  of  life? 

Marciel:  Life  is  the  proof  of  God’s 
love  for  us. 

Elmides:  It’s  an  opportunity  God 
gives  us  to  come  to  knov^  his  love. 

Fr.  Ryan:  What  do  you  think  about 
killing  an  unborn  child? 

Androde:  It’s  not  Christian.  It’s  the 
fault  of  the  father  for  consenting.  It’s 
the  murder  of  an  innocent. 

Antonio:  It’s  a very  grave  fault 
against  Christ  and  it  shows  a lack  of 
trust  in  God. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Do  you  approve  of  mercy 
killing?  (This  term  required  explana- 
tion and  even  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice  was  apparently  unknown.) 

Gildeth:  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
I suppose  and  therefore  it  would  be 
permitted. 

Elmides:  I think  the  person  should 
be  allowed  to  die  on  his  own.  He 
should  suffer  with  patience  until  he 
dies.  It’s  the  will  of  God  that  he  suffer 
for  that  length  of  time. 

Antonio:  It’s  not  permitted  to  kill 
anyone.  Only  God  has  the  right  to  take 
a life. 


Father  Ryan:  Could  war  ever  be  1' 
justified? 

Androde:  No.  Never.  War  is  a lack 
of  understanding  between  two  coun- 
tries. That’s  the  only  reason  for  war. 

Antonio:  I could  imagine  certain 
cases  where  war  might  be  justified. 
There’s  self-defense,  for  example. 

Androde:  But  even  in  those  cases 
they  can  reach  agreement  if  they  really 
try. 

Antonio:  But  what  if  one  nation 
refuses  to  come  to  the  conference 
table? 

Elmides:  There  are  certain  causes 
that  men  might  think  worthwhile 
enough  to  fight  for.  I think  that  in  the 
case  of  a Christian  country  fighting 
against  Communism,  God  might  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Christian. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Is  it  ever  permitted  to  take 
the  life  of  another? 

Gildeth:  Never.  It  is  always  murder. 

Antonio:  Oh,  if?  the  case  of  an  attack 
on  my  life  and  if  I had  no  other  way 
to  fend  off  the  attacker  I would  be 
justified  in  killing  him.  After  all  I 
prefer  my  life  to  his. 

Marciel:  In  such  a case,  Antonio, 
you  are  fighting  just  to  survive.  The 
attacker  is  the  guilty  one. 

Androde:  We  have  no  right  to  take 
a life,  but  in  the  case  Antonio  men- 
tioned, it  is  the  attacker  who  takes  his 
own  life  through  his  unjust  aggression. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  some  day  there  may  not  be  enough 
food  to  feed  the  expanding  world 
population? 

Androde:  No.  Such  a thing  is  not 
possible.  People  are  born  but  others  die 
and  we  have  a balance.  God  has  given 
man  the  capacity  to  develop  the  world 
through  his  many  talents  and  skills  and 
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to  discover  new  sources  of  food. 

Antonio:  It  might  happen  as  a 
punishment  from  God  but  certainly  not 
in  the  normal  order  of  the  evolution 
of  the  world. 

Gildeth:  God  loves  us.  He  would  not 
allow  such  a catastrophe  to  happen 
I to  his  sons.  We  have  to  trust  in  God. 

Androde:  The  world  has  much  un- 
developed land.  It  is  unlimited. 

Gildeth:  The  world  always  has  more 
land.  It's  unlimited. 

Antonio:  No,  science  is  well 

acquainted  with  the  available  land.  It’s 
limited. 

Androde:  There’s  always  the  moon. 

Antonio:  You  can’t  live  on  the 
I moon. 

I Gildeth:  No,  that’s  out.  They  only 
I went  there  for  a very  short  time  and 
then  came  back. 

Androde:  Still  man  is  always  dis- 
covering new  things  and  more  develop- 
ment is  always  possible. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Do  you  think  that  there 
are  people  who  are  starving  in  our 
world? 

Androde:  There  is  hunger  but  it’s  be- 
cause people  are  lazy. 

Elmides:  No,  that’s  not  the  only 
reason.  There  are  many  people  in  Asia 
who  are  hungry  and  I don’t  think  it's 
really  their  own  fault. 


We  need  help.  We  have  lots  of  land. 


Androde:  Right  here  in  Amazonas 
there  are  people  who  are  hungry  be- 
cause they  have  left  the  land  to  go  to 
the  cities  and  they  have  no  jobs. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Would  you  say  that  there 
is  a real  hunger,  then,  right  here  in 
Amazonas? 

Androde:  Only  for  those  who  are 
lazy. 

Marciel:  There  is  all  kinds  of  room 
here  for  development. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Do  you  think  that  people 
here  are  doing  anything  about  the 
hunger? 

Androde:  It’s  the  government  that 
doesn’t  do  anything  about  it.  What  can 
the  poor  farmer  do  about  it  when  he 
has  no  machinery  but  must  do  every- 
thing by  hand? 
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Elmides:  Some  people  help.  The  real 
problem  is  that  the  farmer  lacks  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Antonio:  It’s  really  the  fault  of  the 
State  authorities  for  not  providing  help. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Is  it  only  the  State  authori- 
ties that  are  at  fault  here? 

Antonio:  Oh,  there  are  others  too, 
but  really  we  can’t  do  very  much  with- 
out the  help  of  the  State. 

Elmides:  That’s  what’s  missing  here 
in  Amazonas.  We  need  help.  We  have 
lots  of  land. 

Gildeth:  That’s  right.  We  need  rice 
and  casava  machines.  We  need  com- 
petent technicians  to  give  our  people 
leadership  and  incentive. 

Fr.  Ryan:  Do  you  see  yourselves  as 
having  an  obligation  to  help? 

Androde:  I have  a responsibility.  A 
limited  one.  I have  the  responsibility  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  sick.  But  as  far  as 
those  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  my 
responsibility  ends  when  I help  them  to 
get  jobs.  We  have  no  obligation  to  allow 
people  to  sit  around  idle.  They  must 
work  fo  show  their  good  will. 

Marciel:  I agree  with  Androde.  We 
must  help  only  those  who  are  hungry 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I can 
instruct  a lazy  person  but  I can’t  help 
him  beg  and  that. 

Antonio:  I think  we  have  a responsi- 
bility to  help  out  of  Charity. 

Elmides:  My  responsibility  extends 
to  helping  the  hungry  one  learn  enough 
to  earn  bread.  If  he  refuses  to  learn 
then  my  responsibility  ends. 

Gildeth:  I think  we  all  have  responsi- 
bility towards  beggars.  All  others  we 
can  only  orientate  towards  a more  pro- 
ductive life.  ■ 


Is  there  any  cause  that  you  would  give  your 
life  for? 

“The  thirst  after  happiness  is  never 
extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man” 

— Rousseau 

Father  Terry  Gallagher,  SFM,  inter- 
viewed some  young  people  in  St.  Ber- 
nard, Southern  Leyte,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  order  to  discover  what  they  thought 
about  the  fundamental  freedoms.  Fr. 
Gallagher  warns  us  in  advance  that 
these  young  people  are  naturally  some- 
what provincial  because  of  their  ex- 
treme isolation  from  the  big  cities  of 
the  Philippines. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  life  as  you  understand  it? 

Nita:  The  Christian  way  of  life  is  to 
love  and  to  serve  God.  We  are  not  like 
the  plants  and  animals.  We  live  in  this 
world  in  preparation  for  the  next  world. 
But  I think  we  should  try  to  experience 
life  in  all  its  fullness.  I think  we  should 
try  to  feel  every  emotion  and  to  be 
really  human. 

Titoy:  I think  the  purpose  of  life  is 
to  be  happy  and  to  be  ready  to  face 
joys  and  sorrows. 

Paz:  It  is  to  receive  everything  that 
God  sends  us. 
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I 

Fr.  Gallagher:  There  is  great  concern 
today  about  the  population  explosion. 
Some  countries  like  Japan  feel  that 
I abortion  is  the  answer.  What  do  you 
think  about  this  problem? 

Nita:  We  are  here  among  the  living 
j not  because  we  choose  to  come  but 
! because  we  are  put  here  by  God.  How 
i can  it  be  right  to  destroy  a life  I did 
j not  make. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Nita,  some  people 
would  say  that  you  and  your  husband 
i by  an  act  of  love  do  make  that  life. 

I What  about  that? 

j Nita:  We  perform  the  act  but  God 
I gives  the  life.  It  does  seem,  though,  that 
! we  should  use  our  common  sense  and 
I bring  only  those  children  into  the  world 
I that  we  are  able  to  support, 
j Totoy:  So  many  of  our  people  living 
I in  the  barrios  have  little  or  no  educa- 
tion in  such  matters.  They  really  don’t 
want  so  many  children,  but  even  though 
they  can’t  support  them  . . . well  ... 
j they  have  babies. 

Belen:  People  living  in  the  barrios 
only  think  of  physical  pleasure. 

Paz:  Well,  we  said  before  that 
pleasure  is  part  of  living.  It  is  not 
wrong  for  them  to  desire  pleasure. 

Totoy:  But  they  do  not  think  of  the 


How  about  the  use  of  violence? 


future  . . . only  the  present  moment. 

Ganing:  One  real  problem  is  that 
there  is  so  little  to  do  in  the  barrio  in 
the  way  of  recreation.  The  people  have 
no  electric  lights  and  so  they  go  to  bed 
early. 

Nita:  I think  it’s  obvious  that  some 
means  of  family  planning  be  imple- 
mented. Abortion  is  wrong  and 
dangerous  but  birth  control  seems 
necessary. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Do  you  think  that 
the  world  could  ever  become  over- 
populated? 

Totoy:  Yes,  I think  it  could. 

Paz:  War  and  famine  tend  to  keep 
the  population  down  but  it  seems  that 
there  should  be  family  planning. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  How  could  you  go 
about  family  planning? 

Totoy:  We  could  be  models  in  our 
own  lives. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Well,  Totoy,  you  are 
nineteen  now.  Could  you  wait  until  you 
are  thirty  before  getting  married? 

Totoy:  Why  not?  If  I really  wanted 
to  do  it.  I could  do  it. 

Nita:  I think  that  the  only  real  solu- 
tion lies  in  community  action. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  If  we  announced  a 
family  planning  conference  to  be  held 
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at  the  convento  would  people  come? 

Belen:  No,  they  would  not  come.  We 
would  have  to  go  to  them. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  You  would  be  the 
ones  to  go.  Is  that  it? 

Paz:  Yes. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  How  would  you  go 
about  it?  Would  you  have  meetings  in 
the  barrio  or  would  you  go  from  house 
to  house? 

Paz:  We  would  go  from  house  to 
house. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  which  you  would 
be  willing  to  dedicate  your  life? 

Belen:  I could  give  my  life  if  it  would 
bring  happiness  to  others. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  What  others? 

Belen:  Everyone.  My  friends,  ene- 
mies . . , my  countrymen,  Rizal  and 
others  died  for  a cause.  I could  do  it. 
I could  sacrifice  my  life. 

Paz:  Does  that  necessarily  mean  to 
die.  Father? 

Fr.  Gallagher:  No,  in  fact  it  might 
mean  to  live,  but  to  live  intensely  for 
others  for  some  dream  or  vision.  It 
might  mean  sacrificing  all  other  desires 
to  realize  this  one  great  desire. 

Paz:  It  could  mean  dedicating  one’s 
life  to  one’s  wife  and  family  I suppose. 

Ganing:  I don’t  think  that  we  Filip- 
pinos are  free  to  dedicate  our  lives  to 
such  lofty  dreams  as  world  peace  be- 
cause we  have  such  pressing  problems 
of  our  own.  It  is  very  difficult  to  think 
of  others  when  we  cannot  even  support 
our  own  families. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  What  does  the  word 
liberty  mean  to  you? 

Paz:  It  means  freedom  to  act.  It  is 
freedom  to  do  what  you  want  and  to 
say  what  you  want. 

Nita:  We  are  not  free  to  destroy 


others.  There  is  a limit  to  my  freedom 
when  it  interferes  with  others. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Is  violence  ever  justi- 
fied in  order  to  obtain  or  preserve 
liberty? 

Belen:  Yes,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  speak  out  against  injustice.  If  every- 
thing else  fails  then  violence  — even  a 
revolution  may  be  necessary. 

Nita:  I think  freedom  is  connected 
to  happiness.  I want  to  be  free  to  work, 
to  eat,  to  sleep  and  to  dance. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  Is  there  any  place  in 
the  world  that  you  consider  to  be  truly 
free? 

Erlinda:  Maybe  in  democratic  coun- 
tries there  are  more  people  who  are 
free.  But  they  are  not  all  free. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  the  word,  happiness? 

Paz:  I think  it’s  a state  where  you 
have  peace  of  mind.  It’s  being  con- 
tented. 

Fr.  Gallagher:  What  produces  that? 

Nita:  Well  it’s  really  a result  of  being 
free. 

Paz:  People  are  happy  when  they 
possess  material  things  too.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  case  I want  a radio.  If  I 
have  a radio  I will  be  happy. 

Belen:  I am  not  able  to  go  to  univer- 
sity this  year  because  I have  no  money. 
If  I could  go  to  university  I would  be 
happy. 

Nita:  But  we  are  not  sick.  We  have  a 
lot  to  make  us  happy  in  just  being 
healthy. 

Paz:  I think  it’s  impossible  to  be 
really  happy  in  this  life,  but  I think  we 
should  work  to  fulfill  our  dreams  and 
to  make  others  happy. 

Erlinda:  As  long  as  we  have  life  we 
will  have  problems.  We  can  be  happy 
in  trying  to  solve  those  problems.  ■ 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds: 

“Why  don’t  you  do  something  about 
it?”  How  many  times  do  you  hear 
! someone  say  this?  It  is  so  easy  to  find 
I fault  about  things  but  what  do  you  do 
i about  them?  It’s  the  same  with  helping 
I the  underprivileged  children  of  other 
j lands. 

i Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  all  the 
! Canadian  children  decided  to  really  do 
! something  for  the  poor  children  of 
I other  lands?  Oh  yes,  it  would! 

I Many  Buds  will  say,  “What  can  I 
I do?”  So  here  is  a list  of  things  you  can 
I choose  from  — lemonade  or  freshie 
1 stand  on  a hot  day;  collect  cancelled 
; stamps  for  the  missions;  baby-sit  and 
I send  part  to  the  missions;  start  a Junior 
I Missionary  Club;  visit  a sick  person 
I once  a week  to  cheer  her  up;  collect 
coat  hangers  and  sell  to  local  dry 
cleaners  for  the  missions;  say  a prayer 
I each  day  for  missionaries;  write  for 
j a pennysack  and  get  alms  . . . etc. 
I Maybe  your  playmate  has  a better  idea. 
Talk  it  over. 

I Blessings  of  St.  Theresa, 

1 Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 


Buds  of  the  Month 


Janet  and  Laura-Lynn  Tellier 
Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

Theresa  O’Leary,  Bolton,  Ont.  — 
“One  day  my  religion  teacher  brought 
a book  and  it  had  a picture  of 
St.  Theresa.  Please  send  me  a picture.” 
Okay  Theresa  — you  have  received  the 
picture.  I hope  you  like  St.  Theresa. 

The  Vanleeuwen  Children  — “Tom, 
Jennifer,  Mike  and  Mary  Lynn  con- 
tribute. Ann  will  start  sending  money 
as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough.”  Thanks 
kids  — remember  to  encourage  Ann  to 
help  other  children. 

Richard  Shortt,  Scarborough,  Ont. 
— “I  have  started  a club  to  help 
underprivileged  children.”  Good  going 
Richard.  Father  Chafe  visited  your 
club  and  enjoyed  talking  to  you. 

Geraldine  Patteson,  Charleswood, 
Man.  — “I  asked  for  the  photograph 
of  St.  Theresa.  Why  did  I not  receive 
one?”  Sorry  about  that  Geraldine. 
However,  one  has  now  been  sent. 
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Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 

Tf  you  have  ever  driven  along  King- 
ston  Road  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  chances  are  you  marvelled  at 
the  spectacular  display  of  beautiful 
flowers  that  appear  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
headquarters  and  seminary.  The  care- 
fully attended  flower  beds  reflect  the 
care,  pride  and  hard  labour  of  one 
man,  John  Bell. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  (half  the 
life  of  the  Society)  John  Bell  worked 
minor  miracles.  His  beautiful  flower 
beds  were  only  a very  small  part  of  his 
labour  for  Scarboro.  John  managed  to 
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JOHN  BELL 


THE  MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


j have  all  major  snowfalls  disappear  off 
[ the  driveways  during  each  winter.  The 
harder  it  snowed,  the  harder  and 
longer  John  Bell  worked. Tf  a tempera- 
mental furnace,  pipe,  tap  or  electrical 
gadget  didn’t  shape  up,  it  had  the 
nimble  hands  of  John  to  contend  with. 

John  Bell  left  us  in  April  to  devote 
his  talents  and  dedication  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a Senior  Citizen’s  Home  run 
by  Sisters  in  Hamilton.  Before  he  left, 
I recorded  on  tape  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  John  Bell’s  life. 

John  came  to  Canada  from  a small 
Bavarian  village  called  Seerbruck,  at 


the  foothills  of  the  Alps  near  the  Aus- 
trian border.  The  year  was  1927. 
He  had  lost  his  father  in  the  First 
Great  War.  His  mother,  four  younger 
brothers  and  one  sister  stayed  in 
Bavaria  to  look  after  the  farm  while 
John  headed  to  Saskatchewan  as  a 
farm  labourer.  In  1931  the  great  mid- 
west drought  hit  the  Prairies  and  there 
was  no  work. 

In  Toronto  he  worked  at  the  Market 
Garden  in  Todmordon.  One  day  in 
1935  he  went  to  the  Unemployment 
Agency  on  Bond  Street  and  while  he 
was  there,  someone  from  St.  Augus- 
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tine’s  Seminary  telephoned  and  asked 
for  a man  for  the  farm.  John  Bell  was 
the  man,  and  he  worked  for  ten  years 
caring  for  the  crops  and  vegetables  at 
the  Archdiocesan  Seminary. 

In  1945  he  started  working  for 
Scarboro  — first  in  the  kitchen  as  a 
dishwasher,  then  as  a replacement  cook 
and  finally,  as  a general  maintenance 
man. 

Of  the  1 60  priests  in  the  Society,  1 1 8 
have  been  ordained  in  the  quarter  of 
a century  John  has  worked  for  us. 
He  has  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  18  priests  throughout  the  years. 
Some  of  them  he  knew  as  youngsters 
out  of  high  school. 

The  years  haven’t  changed  John  — 
he  has  only  been  home  once  in  43 
years.  That  was  in  1953  when  he  was 
ten  weeks  in  Bavaria  visiting  his 
brothers  and  sister.  His  mother  died  in 
1944  during  the  Second  World  War. 

In  January  of  this  year,  priests, 
seminarians,  the  Sisters  and  the  lay 
staff  were  jolted  when  he  announced 


that  he  would  be  leaving  in  April.  John 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  off  since  , 
1951  helping  a Hungarian  Sister  estab-' 
lish  a 1 00-patient  home  for  senior 
citizens  in  Hamilton.  He  invested  time 
and  money  to  further  this  project.  Now 
the  Sisters  need  a full  time  maintenance 
man  for  the  furnaces  and  air-condition- 
ing units. 

He  explained  to  me  that  these  would 
be  his  only  duties;  knowing  John  Bell 
for  over  20  years  I would  say  that  he 
will  also  become  gardener,  mailman, 
chauffeur,  night  watchman,  practical 
nurse,  well,  you  name  it  and  he’ll  do  it. 

In  this  age,  where  the  spectacular 
and  the  sensational  always  seem  to  get 
the  headlines,  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  writing  about  a quiet  man,  John 
Bell,  who  worked  so  long  and  so  well 
for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 

We  will  always  be  grateful  to  him 
and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
join  us  in  wishing  him  good  luck  and J 
God’s  blessing.  ■ J 
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MODERN  KNIGHTS 
IN  QUEST  OF 
THE  GRAIL 


"Has  he  genius  and  virtue?  The  less 
does  he  find  them  fit  for  him  to  grow 
in  and  if  he  would  thrive  in  them,  he 
must  sacrifice  all  the  brilliant  dreams 
of  boyhood  and  youth  as  dreams;  he 
must  forget  the  prayers  of  his  child- 
hood and  must  take  on  him  the  harness 
of  routine  and  obsequiousness.  If  not 
so  minded,  nothing  is  left  him  but  to 
begin  the  world  anew  as  he  does  who 
puts  the  spade  into  the  ground  for 
food.  . . .” 

— Emerson  ( 1841 ). 

Wayne  Yorke,  SFM 
are  all  aware  of  Marshall  Mc- 
^ Luhan’s  expression,  “the  global 
village.”  This  simply  means  that  due  to 
the  vast  communications  media  of  our 
day  — air  travel,  tele-communications, 
T.V.,  radio  and  the  press,  that  the 
mysterious  unknown  world  and  peoples 
of  far  off  lands  are  now  almost  familiar 
acquaintances;  brought  to  us  of  course 
live  and  in  color.  Therefore,  we  can  say 
that  the  world  has  become  our  village. 

Having  the  world  at  our  fingertips 
has  brought  with  it  many  sociological, 
political  and  theological  changes.  Some 


Scarboro  Seminarian  Terry  McGrath  and  Fr. 
Wayne  Yorke  with  some  Dominican  friends. 


of  these  changes  are  apparent  to  us 
and  yet  many  others  have  not  yet  pene- 
trated to  our  conscious  understanding. 
One  such  sociological  change  that  we 
are  fast  becoming  aware  of  is  that 
within  this  global  village  there  exists 
a cult  of  young  people  — the  “in” 
crowd. 

Today  throughout  our  world  from 
Russia  to  the  U.S.A.,  from  East  Asia 
to  Ireland,  from  Africa  to  South 
America  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  there  is  the  one 
ever  present  and  universally  understood 
language.  This  is  a language  of  music, 
art  form,  dress,  behavioral  patterns 
that  are  universally  accepted  by  the 
cult,  which  is  the  youth  of  our  day. 
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We  cannot  yet  say  whether  one 
country  or  a cluster  of  countries 
is  responsible  for  this  sociological 
phenomenon.  We  may  say  perhaps  that 
each  member  of  our  global  village  has 
in  some  small  way  at  least  contributed 
to  this  universal  spirit  of  youthful 
unrest. 

The  youth  of  our  day  are  no  longer 
the  passive  conservative  element  of 
a static  society.  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  challengers  of  our  society  and 
the  heirs  of  all  political,  sociological 
and  technological  advancement  that 
are  continually  hammering  our  society 
into  new  shapes  and  dimensions. 

This  cult  of  youth  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word  — ‘doism’.  Beneath  the 
loud  music,  the  wild  flashing  strobe 
lights,  the  bright  modish  dress,  beats 
the  cry  of  change,  protest,  love,  liberty, 
peace,  the  wish  to  be  a brother  and  the 
confused  desire  to  be  unconfused. 

The  expression  of  this  universal 
togetherness  takes  various  forms,  some 
very  simple;  others  very  complex.  Here 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  I feel  our 
youth  are  very  much  a part  of  this  cult 
which  belongs  to  the  youth  of  the 
world. 

The  fever  of  ‘doism’,  protest,  of 
action,  of  change,  and  of  building 
people  and  a better  world  in  which  to 
live  is  forever  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 
This  youthful  tidal  wave  is  lashing  the 
shores  of  the  comfortable  establish- 
ment and  is  determined  to  wash  away 
all  the  useless  structures  in  its  path. 

I would  now  like  to  introduce  you 
to  four  young  men  of  our  village.  They 
want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a youthful 
revolution.  If  you  listen  closely  you 
may  recognize  your  own  son  or  the  boy 
next  door : 


Augistn  Mota. 

Augistn  Mota  — two  roads. . . . 

My  name  is  Augistn  Mota  and  I am 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Last  year  I grad- 
uated from  the  Commercial  School 
in  Bani. 

Since  I was  11,  I have  belonged  to 
clubs  that  have  been  formed  here  in 
Bani.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clubs  has  been  social  work. 

At  the  present,  I am  a member  of 
a group  of  young  people  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  work  with  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  country  areas.  We  try 
to  help  them  realize  the  realities  in 
which  we  live. 

Our  group  is  directed  by  a Canadian 
priest,  Fr.  Mateo  Yorke,  SFM,  Our 
principal  mission  is  to  live  with  the 
people  of  the  country  in  order  to  ex- 
perience the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
that  are  part  of  their  daily  life,  and  try 
to  find  solutions  for  their  problems. 
Our  members  divide  in  groups  of  two 
and  spend  our  summer  vacation  at  this 
work.  During  the  school  year  we  go  on 
weekends  to  live  with  these  true  sons 
of  God,  who  are  the  real  owners  of 
our  land. 

The  experience  I have  gathered  in 
this  work  is  that  life  is  a sacrifice.  We 
are  walking  a thorny  path,  but  when 
a tire  can  no  longer  take  in  more  air, 
it  bursts  its  seams,  and  the  air  escapes, 
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and  is  free.  This  is  how  it  will  be  when 
we  walk  the  path  of  roses.  My  wish  is 
that  every  true  son  of  this  country 
would  take  this  as  his  theme:  “Walk  the 
road  of  sacrifice  and  one  day  we  will 
walk  triumphantly  on  the  path  of 
roses.”  With  this  motto  we  will  set 
alight  the  flame  that  will  light  us  on 
the  road  of  justice,  understanding,  and 
liberty.  ■ 


Castulo  Mejia 


Castulo  Mejia  — identifying  with  the 
poor. . . . 

My  name  is  Castulo  Antonio  Tejeda 
Mejia.  I am  sixteen  years  old  and  am 
a third  year  student  of  agronomy  at  the 
Instituto  Politecnico  Loyola. 

I wish  to  tell  of  my  experience  work- 
ing in  the  country.  Everyone  knows  the 
difficulties  in  trying  to  organize  work 
in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
when  one  lives  and  works  as  one  of 
them.  To  make  our  work  more  effec- 


tive we  try  to  influence  and  train  the 
leaders  and  these  leaders  will  make  the 
group  conscious  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. In  this  work,  one  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  pretend  to  know  more 
than  they  do;  this  would  be  fatal  to  our 
work.  We  must  try  to  make  them 
understand  that  they  can  better  their 
way  of  living  by  working  and  sacrific- 
ing themselves  in  a group  effort. 

For  this  reason,  I would  like  to  bring 
this  message  to  all  youth  of  the  world, 
that  we  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  those  that 
suffered  most.  The  hour  has  come 
when  we  must  really  live  the  First 
Commandment  of  God!  “Love  God 
and  one’s  neighbour.”  ■ 


Luis  Mejia 


Luis  Mejia  — putting  theory  to 
work.  . . . 

My  name  is  Luis  Mejia,  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  a resident  of  the  town  of 
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Bani,  R.D.  My  parents  are  divorced. 
I live  with  my  mother  and  other 
brothers.  There  are  four  of  us  and  I am 
the  eldest. 

During  the  summer  vacation  there 
were  many  happy  moments  when  we 
took  part  in  courses  and  worked 
together  in  the  country.  Our  work  in 
the  country  as  well  as  the  conducting 
of  the  courses  was  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Mateo  Yorke,  SFM,  who  is 
doing  a great  priestly  work  in  our  town 
of  Bani  with  Father  Santiago  Walsh. 
These  priests  are  both  Canadians. 

We  worked  in  the  community  of 
“Fundacion  de  Labana  Buez”,  a place 
25  km.  from  Bani.  There  we  tried  to 
put  into  practice  the  knowledge  we  had 
acquired  in  the  courses  studied.  My 
companion  was  Hector  Pena,  a boy 
of  sixteen  years  who  also  lives  in  Bani. 
We  tried  to  teach  the  people  to  read, 
and  write;  we  worked  with  the  youth, 
teaching  them  volleyball,  basketball, 
and  the  sport  considered  “King  of 
Sports”  baseball.  We  formed  a sports 
and  cultural  club,  called  “June  24th” 
in  honor  of  the  patronal  feast  of  that 
community,  which  they  celebrate  with 
great  solemnity  every  year. 

This  year  I am  in  the  fourth  year 
of  high  school.  Up  until  now  I have 
always  passed.  I hope  to  do  the  same 
this  year  and  then  be  able  to  go  on  to 
the  University  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
is  the  oldest  university  of  the  New 
World,  m 


Hector  Bienvenido  Lliiberes  — from 
darkness  to  light. . . 

I am  a student  of  fourth  year  high 
school,  and  have  eleven  brothers  and 


Hector  Bienvenido  LIuberes. 


sisters.  I have  been  an  orphan  since 
I was  eleven  years  of  age.  I was  born 
in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  and  have 
lived  in  Bani  for  twelve  years. 

Our  present  work  is  in  Sabana  Buey, 
a campo  some  thirty  km.  from  the  city 
of  Bani.  Here  we  work  with  the  youth 
and  have  set  aflame  the  torch  of 
progress. 

We  spent  the  first  evening  trying  to 
convince  the  young  people  to  work  i 
with  us,  but  they  refused  flatly;  telling 
us  they  were  tired  of  work;  that  work- 
ing the  land  as  they  had  to,  did  not  lend 
itself  to  forming  clubs  and  working 
with  each  other. 

This  we  found  the  most  difficult 
moment  of  our  mission.  We  decided  to 
have  a meeting  with  the  young  girls 
of  the  town  the  following  day  and  if 
they  refused  us,  we  would  leave  the 
place.  When  we  awoke,  my  companion 
cautioned  me  not  to  be  pessimistic,  and 
to  wait  one  more  day.  During  the 
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morning  we  made  posters  and  put  them 
in  the  principal  parts  of  the  town.  We 
visited  the  parents  of  the  boys  and 
encouraged  them  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  meeting  in  the  church  at  5:00  p.m. 

At  6:00  p.m.  we  were  in  the  church 
prepared  for  the  meeting  but  at  6:30 
p.m.  there  was  not  a single  soul.  At 
7:00  p.m.  two  boys  who  had  worked 
with  us,  and  three  girls  from  the  house 
where  we  had  our  meals  arrived.  They 
told  us  that  the  blessed  piece  of  land 
where  they  worked  yielded  nothing  but 
grass.  They  went  to  work  at  5:00  a.m., 
returned  at  4:00  p.m.  and  after  supper 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  bar. 
At  7:15  p.m.  two  more  arrived  and 
I began  to  talk.  A man  who  was  stand- 
ing outside  was  impressed  with  my 
words  even  though  I am  not  a great 
orator,  and  he  went  to  the  bar  to  tell 
the  other  young  people  to  come  and 
listen.  More  and  more  arrived.  They 
asked  many  questions  as  they  were 
afraid  that  I was  trying  to  deceive  them. 
Finally  they  accepted  what  I had  to  say 
and  asked  for  further  information. 
There  were  over  125  people  present 
before  the  meeting  ended.  We  decided 
to  have  another  meeting  the  next  day. 

The  work  is  difficult,  but  to  gain 
experience  one  must  pass  through 
many  things.  If  all  goes  well  con- 
tinually, there  is  no  experience  to  be 
gained.  We  have  been  very  impressed 
by  what  we  have  seen.  We  have  felt  the 
needs  in  our  towns;  have  lived  them, 
and  have  tried  to  help  resolve  them. 
These  young  people  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  their  work  in  the  fields  and 
to  go  to  the  bar.  They  have  no  baseball 
field,  no  volleyball  court,  and  no  place 
to  have  meetings.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
even  have  electric  lights.  ■ 


It  has  been  my  intention  that  this 
article  may  bring  to  the  reader  of  our 
magazine  the  realization  that  the  youth 
of  our  day  are  perhaps  more  the  vic- 
tims of  misunderstanding  than  the 
fomenters  of  discontent. 

The  future  of  our  changing  society 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  youth.  With  or 
without  our  understanding,  they  are 
the  heirs  of  the  future.  How  much 
greater  will  be  their  inheritance  if  the 
new  society  is  built  with  our  coopera- 
tion and  understanding. 

The  cry  from  emerging  nations  and 
underdeveloped  countries  is  not  for  the 
benevolent  handout  but  for  the  hand 
of  friendship,  extended  in  a spirit  of 
love  and  understanding.  ■ 


We  talked  to  a Malayan  exchange  stu- 
dent in  Canada  recently  and  he  said 
that  even  though  he  lost  valuable  re- 
search time  last  year,  when  student 
demonstrations  forced  the  closing  of 
the  Tokyo  university  he  was  attending, 
he  still  supports  the  student  revolution: 
“Professors  in  Japanese  universities 
are  too  dogmatic.  There  is  little  if  any 
dialogue  between  student  and  teacher. 
The  classes  are  too  structured  and 
today  with  developments  taking  place 
so  rapidly  in  our  world,  it  is  urgent  that 
frequent  and  honest  exchange  of  ideas 
take  place.” 

Beautiful  art  can  only  be  produced  by 
people  who  have  beautiful  things  about 
them,  and  leisure  to  look  at  them;  and 
unless  you  provide  some  elements  of 
beauty  for  your  workmen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by,  you  will  find  that  no  ele- 
ments of  beauty  can  be  invented  by 
them. 

— John  Ruskin 
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TAKE 
A 

MINUTE... 


This  is  what,  I mean  by  holy  world- 
liness— taking  in  one’s,  stride  with  all 
its  duties  and  problems,  its  successes 
and  failures,  its,  experiences  and,  help- 
lessness. It  is  in  such  a life  that  we 
throw  ourselves  utterly  in  the  arms  of 
God , and  participate  in  his  sufferings 
in  the  world  and  watch  with  Christ  in 
Gethsemane.  That  is  ,, faith,  that  is 
metanoia,  that  is  what  makes  a man 
and  a Christian. 

— Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

If  the  son  of  a peasant  learns  to  read 
and  write  it  rarely  occurs  to  him  that 
he  might  have  a better  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  agriculture  with  his  new 
knowledge.  He  moves  to  the  city  to 
look  for  a position  more  suited  to  an 
educated  man. 

❖ 

Under  the  impact  of  propaganda  cer- 
tain prejudices  (racial  or  economic), 
certain  needs  (for  equality  or  success) 
become  all  devouring,  destructive  pas- 
sions occupying  the  entire  range  of  a 
person’s  consciousness  superseding  all 


Other  aspects  of  life  and  demanding 
answers.  . 

He  drew  a circle  that  shut  me  out. 
Heretic,  rebel,  a thing  to  flout. 

But  love  and  I had  the  wit  to  win : 

We  drew  a circle  that  took  him  in. 

— Edwin  Markhan. 

❖ ❖ 

Mind  without  heart,  intelligence  with- 
out conduct,  cleverness  without  good- 
ness may  be  powers  only  for  mischief. 
— Samuel  Smiles  (1859). 

Not  what  I have  but  what  I do  is  my 
kingdom. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 

5k  :J: 

Development  can  proceed  more  rapidly 
when  part  of  the  population  is  well 
educated  than  when  all  the  population 
is  partly  educated. 

❖ ^ 

Only  twenty-four  icyears  ago  when  the 
UN  was  born  the  guiding  principle  was 
that  behind  a facade  of  universality, 
it  was  to  be  a concert  of  great  powers, 
and  Western  great  powers  at  that,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  world.  By  1961  its 
nature  was  transformed.  As  the  great 
powers  have  become  more  divided  the 
center  of  action  has  passed  to  the 
General  Assembly;  and  in  the  Assembly 
the  Afro-Asian  block  was  often  de- 
cisive. No  more  significant  sign  is  pos- 
sible of  the  waning  prestige  of  the 
West,  of  the  growing  prestige  of  the 
countries  formerly  subject  to  it. 

5k  5k  5ic 

The  camper  wrote  her  parents:  The 
food  is  good.  The  camp  is  good.  The 
swimming  is  good.  Love,  Susan.  P.S. 
When  you  come  to  visit  me,  please  take 
me  home. 
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,_ATE  rolls  operator, 
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^ired  by  Canadian  Luker 
42  Taber  Rd.,  Rexdale 
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248-6661 


WANTED 

DEISEL  MECHANIC 

CANADIAN  priest  in  Amasonas,  Bra- 
zil, needs  skilled  deisel  mechanic 
with  proper  tools  to  fix  mission  boat 
IF  you  donate  your  time  & labor  for 
a couple  of  weeks  we'll  pay  your 
return  air  fare  to  Brazil. 

WRITE:  Deisel  Mechanic,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough  713,  On- 
tario. 


Pressman 
Experienced 

small  v/sll-established 


83  DIESEL 
MECHANICS 
VOLUNTEER 


Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM 


PY8YZ  calling  VE3SFM  . . . PY8YZ 
calling  VE3SFM.  . . . 

message  received  via  ham  radio 
from  our  mission  in  Itacoatiara,  one 
thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon  River 
in  Brazil  was  urgent.  “The  diesel  motor 
has  conked  out  and  the  local  mechanics 
ll  say  that  a complete  overhaul  job  has 
|]  to  be  done.  Roger,  Over.” 

This  was  serious  for  the  boat  is  the 
normal  means  of  travel  along  the 
Amazon.  There  were  no  qualified  diesel 
mechanics  in  the  area  so  it  was  up  to  us 
to  do  something.  Father  Marskell,  who 


served  for  seven  years  on  the  mission  in 
Itacoatiara  decided  to  contact  Cummins 
Eastern  where  the  diesel  had  been 
obtained  nine  years  ago  when  we 
opened  our  mission  in  Brazil.  It  would 
cost  too  much  to  employ  a man  to  do 
the  job.  He  asked  the  supervisor 
whether  he  thought  one  of  the  diesel 
mechanics  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the 
Amazon  during  his  holidays  if  we 
would  pay  his  fare.  Although  the 
supervisor  wanted  to  help  he  did  not 
think  that  the  idea  was  too  practical. 

Father  Marskell  thought  otherwise. 
He  felt  sure  that  there  were  many  diesel 
mechanics  who  would  come  to  the  res- 
cue if  they  knew  about  our  problem. 
When  he  came  back  to  our  head- 
quarters he  talked  it  over  with  some 
of  the  priests  and  it  was  decided  to 
place  an  ad  in  one  of  the  Toronto 
papers.  Father  Marskell  was  going 
away  for  a conference  so  he  asked 
Father  Chisholm  to  make  up  an  ad  and 
send  it  in  to  the  Toronto  Star. 

Father  Chisholm  phoned  the  Star 
and  read  out  his  ad.  The  lady  asked 
him  to  repeat  the  ad.  This  he  did.  She 
then  said,  “Are  you  sure  this  is  what 
you  want?  Let  me  repeat  the  ad  to 
you.”  She  repeated  it  and  Father 
Chisholm  assured  her  that  she  had 
taken  it  down  properly.  She  then  said, 
“You  want  a qualified  diesel  mechanic 
to  give  up  three  weeks  holidays,  go  to 
Brazil,  receive  no  salary  and  to  top  it 
off  you  say  that  he  has  to  bring  his  own 
tools.  If  that  is  what  you  want  I will 
insert  your  ad.” 

That  afternoon  the  lady  from  the 
Classified  Ad  Department  of  the  Star 
phoned  back  and  told  Father  Chisholm 
that  everyone  in  the  office  was  telling 
her  that  this  had  to  be  a big  joke.  She 
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The  “Santa  Terezinha”,  Scarboro’s  Amazon 
houseboat. 


asked  him  again  if  he  was  serious. 
By  this  time  Father  Chisholm  was 
getting  upset.  He  politely  told  the  lady 
that  we  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  ad, 
and  would  she  kindly  see  to  it  that  it 
was  inserted. 

The  following  day  our  little  ad 
appeared,  buried  amongst  hundreds  of 
other  ads.  Before  the  paper  hit  the 
street  a reporter  phoned  Father  Chis- 
holm. He  said,  “There  has  to  be  some 
mistake  in  this  ad  or  you  people  at 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  must  have 
holes  in  your  head.”  When  he  was 
assured  that  the  wording  of  the  ad  was 
quite  precise  he  went  on  to  say  that  this 
has  to  go  down  as  the  most  unusual  ad 
that  ever  appeared.  To  him  it  was 
amusing  that  we  expected  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  ad  was  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  reporter  did  a story 
on  it.  The  story  appeared  on  the  front 


Photo  by  David  Street 


Bernie  Lesage,  our  volunteer  diesel  mechanic. 

page  of  the  Star  and  that  is  when  all  the 
confusion  started. 

For  two  days  the  phone  did  not  stop 
ringing.  By  this  time  Father  Marskell  ^ 
appeared  back  on  the  scene.  He  re- 
ceived phone  calls  from  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  reporters.  The 
story  of  the  unusual  ad  was  told  on  all 
the  Toronto  radio  stations  and  in 
Hamilton.  Even  Associated  Press 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a news  item  on 
CTV  and  CBC  National  television  and 
finally  Father  Marskell  was  asked  to 
give  an  interview  in  Portuguese  for 
CBC  International. 

But  what  about  the  diesel  mechanic? 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  Father 
Marskell  received  eighty-three  letters 
or  phone  calls  from  diesel  mechanics, 
from  Kirkland  Lake  to  Ingersoll,  who 
wanted  to  help  out.  One  retired  1 
mechanic  phoned  to  say  that  he  w^ , 
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too  old  to  face  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon  but  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  man  who  was  picked  would  be 
well  qualified  to  do  the  job.  Cummins 
Eastern,  upon  hearing  that  so  many 
people  wanted  to  help,  graciously 
volunteered  to  supply  all  the  necessary 
parts  free  of  charge. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Bernie 
Lesage,  our  volunteer  diesel  mechanic, 
will  have  returned  from  the  Amazon. 
Bernie  and  his  wife  had  originally 
planned  to  spend  their  holidays  in 
Florida.  I am  sure  that  Bernie  had  an 
adventurous  trip  but  Mrs.  Lesage  gave 
up  her  holiday.  However,  they  feel 
privileged  that  they  have  in  a small  way 
been  able  to  make  a contribution  to 
those  in  need.  The  news  media  has  dis- 
covered that  there  are  many  people 
who  would  want  to  help  it  they  knew  a 
need  existed.  But  this  is  something  we, 
at  Scarboro  Missions,  has  known  for  a 
long  time.  The  original  diesel  would 
never  have  reached  the  Amazon  except 
that  Scarboro  Mission  readers  answered 
the  call  for  help  nine  years  ago.  I would 
not  be  writing  this  article  if  the  readers 
of  Scarboro  Missions  had  not  seen  the 
need  and  built  our  mission  seminary, 
years  ago. 

Yes,  when  you  look  back  at  it  there 
always  have  been  a lot  of  people  who 
wanted  to  help  when  they  saw  that  a 
need  existed.  For  fifty  years  now 
friends  of  Scarboro  Missions  (in  the 
old  days  it  was  China  Missions)  have 
been  trying  to  bring  the  spiritual  and 
corporal  works  of  mercy  to  people  in 
loreign  countries.  By  your  involvement 
and  generosity  you  have  been  bringing 
the  Christian  message  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity  to  people  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  O 


I CANNOT  TELL 
A LIE!  ! 

George  Washington  believed  in 
telling  it  like  it  is.  So  do  we  here 
at  Scarboro.  We  cannot  tell  a lie! 

Our  stamp  room  is  empty  and  the 
old  gold  is  in  short  supply.  We  de- 
pend on  stamps  and  old  gold  among 
other  things  to  keep  our  missions 
operating  in  eight  countries.  Will  you 
send  us  stamps?  Maybe  George’s 
picture  will  be  on  some  of  them. 

You  might  even  have  the  half  dollar 
he  tossed  across  the  Potomac. 


Send  them  all  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 
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Constance  Kieley  of  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, volunteered  her  services 
to  Father  Roberts  from  June  1967  to 
July  1969.  Miss  Kieley  took  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  class  in  the  nursery. 
Her  services  were  greatly  appreciated 
both  by  the  people  of  St.  Vincent  and 
by  Scarboro  Mission  Society. 

T f you  really  love  children  then  you’ll 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  a de- 
voted priest  on  the  small,  tropical 
island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  He  too  loves  children.  His  name 
is  Father  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  of 
Victoria,  B.C. 

St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  also  one  of  the  poorest. 
Malnutrition  is  widespread,  and  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  extremely  high. 
Its  main  industry  is  the  export  of 
bananas. 

The  island  is  under  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Father  Roberts,  one  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  has  been  parish 


DO  YOU 
LOVE 

CHILDREN? 

Constance  Kieley 


priest  of  the  Georgetown  mission  on 
the  north  windward  side  of  the  island, 
for  nearly  eight  years.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  as  a first  step  in  combating 
the  problem  of  malnutrition.  Father 
Roberts  opened  St.  Benedict’s  Day 
Nursery  at  Mount  Bentinck,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Georgetown. 
The  nursery  is  operated  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  God’s  poor  in  Father’s 
own  congregation;  any  needy  mother 
in  the  area  may  have  her  child  ad-  i 
mitted,  provided  there  is  room.  Need-  j 
less  to  say  there  is  a long  waiting  list,  i 

In  the  beginning  there  were  only  20  , 

little  inmates  at  St.  Benedict’s.  A few  ' 
years  later  the  numbers  increased  to 
70.  In  October,  1969,  a new  concrete- 
block  building  to  accommodate  100 
children  was  officially  opened  and 
blessed.  The  old  nursery,  originally  a 
wooden  dwelling  house  generously 
given  rent-free  by  the  owner  of  the  Mt. 
Bentinck  Estate,  had  to  be  demolished  > 
because  of  extensive  damage  by 
termites. 

In  the  nursery  the  little  ones  are  well 
cared  for  by  local  young  women  who 
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have  been  tl-ained  at  the  Save  The 
Children  Fund  Training  Centre  in  the 
island’s  capital  at  Kingston.  Father 
Roberts’  main  concern  is  that  the 
children  be  given  plenty  of  good, 
nourishing  food. 

Children  are  accepted  at  the  nursery 
from  six  months  of  age.  They  remain 
until  they  are  five  years  old  when  they 
leave  to  attend  the  Government  Infant 
School.  The  nursery  is  open  five  days 
a week,  Monday  to  Friday.  The  chil- 
dren are  brought  in  each  day  between 
7:00  and  8:30  in  the  morning  by  their 
mothers  on  the  way  to  work  in  the 
fields  or  elsewhere,  or  by  their  older 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  sometimes  even 
by  a neighbour.  Upon  arrival  they  are 
bathed,  dressed  in  nursery  clothes,  and 
given  a good  breakfast.  Milk  and  a bun 
are  served  mid-morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon.  After  a substantial  lunch 
at  11:30,  they  are  put  to  rest  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  By  4:00  o’clock  they 
have  been  re-dressed  in  their  own 
clothes,  ready  to  be  taken  home.  The 
person  calling  for  a child  must  present 
written  authorization  from  the  mother 
if  she  is  unable  to  collect  the  little  one 
herself.  Forms  are  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

There  is  ample  space  for  the  children 
to  play  both  indoors  and  in  the  nur- 
sery grounds.  There  are  swings,  see- 
saws and  other  playground  equipment 
to  amuse  them,  all  of  which  Father 
Roberts  has  obtained  through  the 
generosity  of  friends.  However,  toys 
and  dolls  are  still  in  short  supply.  Some 
of  the  little  boys  as  well  as  the  girls 
dearly  love  dolls,  which  they  call 
“babies.” 

At  Christmas,  Father  Roberts  puts 
on  a big  nursery  party  to  which  all  the 


Some  of  the  kindergarten  children  at  play. 


Not  too  happy  having  her  picture  taken, 


Around  “Fawdah’s”  car. 


mothers  are  invited.  There  is  a Christ- 
mas tree,  an  artificial  one,  and  Santa 
Claus  is  there  to  hand  out  gifts  to  each 
and  every  child  from  his  well-filled  bag. 
All  of  these  gifts  have  been  donated 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  friends 
in  Canada. 

The  children  are  affectionate  and 
lovable.  And  when  they  smile  it  is  as 
if  a light  were  being  turned  on  inside 
their  bright  little  faces.  They  love  to 
sing  and  dance.  Even  tiny  tots  unable 
to  walk  will  sway  their  little  bodies  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  music  from  the  radio 
or  record  player  which  kind  friends 
have  provided.  Some  of  the  older  chil- 
dren are  excellent  little  calypso  dancers. 
It  is  fascinating  to  watch  them.  Being 
children  they  naturally  love  pretty 
things.  “I  want  a pretty  one,”  applies 
to  books,  crayons,  rubber  balls,  and 
even  to  candy  if  a plain  white,  paper- 
covered,  candy,  or  “sweetie”  is  offered. 
However,  like  children  everywhere, 
they  are  sometimes  naughty  and  have 
to  be  corrected.  I was  amused  the  first 
time  I punished  a very  bad  little  boy. 
I slapped  his  hand  with  mine.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a joyful  chorus  of 
“Me,  too,”  as  the  other  tots  held  out 
their  tiny  hands.  They  apparently 
thought  it  was  a new  kind  of  game. 

In  the  kindergarten  birthdays  are 
celebrated  with  a “cake”  and  sweeties, 
a gaily  coloured  card  for  the  little  one 
whose  special  day  it  is,  the  singing  of 
“Happy  Birthday”  and  a big  clapping 
of  hands,  one  for  each  year  that  has 
been  reached.  The  children  love  these 
parties  and  eagerly  look  forward  to 
them.  “My  birthday  come?”  was  a 
question  I was  frequently  asked. 
Although  the  cake  is  make-believe  (a 
small  piece  of  board  with  pretty  paper 


covering)  its  lighted  candles  are  real 
and  the  little  ones  have  fun  blowing 
them  out. 

Father  Roberts  is  always  a welcome 
visitor  at  the  nursery.  As  soon  as  the 
children  see  his  car,  there  are  enthu- 
siastic cries  of  “Fawdah,  Fawdah,” 
and  they  run  to  meet  him  and  crowd 
around  him. 

St.  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery  was 
Father’s  first  step  in  his  fight  against 
malnutrition.  The  next  step  was  the 
establishment  of  his  St.  Benedict’s 
Infant  Hospital  in  1968.  This  hospital, 
which  adjoins  the  nursery,  has  14  beds 
(two  are  for  isolation  cases)  and  is 
staffed  by  two  volunteer  nurses  and 
four  local  girls  trained  as  aides.  The 
tiny  patients,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
malnutrition  cases,  are  admitted  free  of 
charge.  At  the  nursery,  the  mothers  pay 
a nominal  fee  of  25  cents  per  child  per 
week,  or  the  equivalent  of  13  cents  in 
Canadian  currency. 

Father  Roberts  receives  no  financial 
aid  from  the  St.  Vincent  government 
for  his  institutions.  They  are  operated 
and  maintained  by  charitable  contri- 
butions from  friends  of  the  mission, 
and  lovers  of  children,  outside  of  the 
island.  A tremendous  help  in  meeting 
the  day-to-day  costs  of  the  nursery  is 
the  sponsorship  fee  of  $5.00  per  month 
contributed  by  each  person  who  adopts 
or  sponsors  a child.  Not  all  of  the  70 
children  were  sponsored  when  I left 
Georgetown,  and  since  then  30  new 
tots  have  been  admitted  to  the  nursery. 

Father  Roberts’  interest  in  children 
is  not  limited  to  the  very  young.  For 
the  older  children  and  the  teenagers 
he  operates  a central  library  in  George- 
town, and  runs  a mobile  library  in  four 
outlying  villages.  ■ 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM , was  ordained  for 
the  Society  in  1959  and  was  stationed 
in  Japan  until  1968.  He  is  presently 
employed  in  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Society. 


T remember  when  it  was  a good  deal  harder  to  get  a night  out  at  the 

Seminary  than  it  is  today.  It  was  1959  and  our  class  was  celebrating 
the  end  of  seminary  days  by  seeing  the  “flicks”  and  breaking  bread 
together. 

While  we  were  eating  in  a restaurant  a young  man  suddenly  toppled 
out  of  a booth  and  was  writhing  and  kicking  about  on  the  floor. 

The  six  of  us  rushed  over  to  the  young  man  and  took  turns  bobbing 
up  and  down  beside  him.  In  the  process  of  those  bobs,  his  clothing  was 
loosened,  a pencil  was  placed  between  his  teeth  and  he  seemed  to  be 
coming  out  of  it. 

As  I stood  beside  the  manager,  I could  see  that  he  was  terribly 
annoyed  by  all  this  confusion  in  his  restaurant.  He  seemed  to  take 
it  especially  hard  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  crowd  of  people  pressing 
their  noses  up  against  the  window  and  doors  from  outside. 

I tried  asking  him  to  call  a doctor  but  he  seemed  unable  to  compre- 
hend why  all  the  patrons  were  on  their  feet.  It  was  when  Ron  Bates 
looked  up  from  the  sprawled  figure  and  said  in  a loud  voice,  “I  think 
it’s  something  he  ate”  that  the  manager  scurried  off  moaning  and 
groaning  into  a back  room. 

The  procession  from  the  restaurant  to  the  street  had  to  be  impressive. 
There  were  the  St.  John  Ambulance  people,  two  policemen,  a fireman, 
the  six  of  us,  the  kitchen  staff  and  all  the  patrons. 

The  young  man  recovered  very  well  but  I’m  not  so  sure  about  the 
manager.  The  last  I saw  of  him  he  was  standing  in  the  window  with 
a very  sad  look  on  his  face,  wringing  his  hands  and  watching  us  walk 
on  down  the  street.  ■ 

'*  Donald  Boyle,  SFM 
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Always  ready  to  try 
anything  once. 


WILLIAM  K.  AMYOT,  SFM, 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  MEMORY 


The  oldest  hath  borne  most:  we  that 
are  young  shall  never  see  so  much  nor 
live  so  long.  King  Lear  V :iii. 

Father  Bill  Amyot  breathed  life  in 
deep  invigorating  gulps  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  everything  in  life  was 
contagious. 

To  erect  a statue  or  to  dedicate  a 


building  to  this  remarkable  man  would 
be  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  his  life. 

The  one  memorial  ideally  suited  for 
Father  Amyot  is  one  that  is  alive  and 
able  to  carry  on  his  noble  efforts  in 
spreading  the  good  news  of  salvation. 

We  would  like  to  raise  $10,000  as  a 
memorial  burse  for  educating  future 
Scarboro  Missionaries  in  his  memory. 

Would  you  like  to  help? 


missions 

oro 
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BRIDGtNG  THE  G A P . . .Le  1 1 ers 


MIGHT  IS  RIGHT 


The  power  of  the  media  to  influence  the  masses  cannot  be  measured.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  TV.  There  is  almost  no  way  to  curb  the  snowballing  effects  of  TV  once  they 
have  been  unleashed  by  the  opinionated  camera. 

I think  that  this  was  clearly  in  evidence  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  two  years 
ago.  There  was  naked  hostility  right  before  our  eyes.  We  were  forced  to  believe  what  we  were 
watching.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  those  were  isolated  cases  of  violence  or 
whether  they  were  examples  of  a general  condition.  We  could  feel  the  hostility  spreading  into 
our  very  living  rooms  from  the  glowing  little  box. 

I really  believe  that  seeing  policemen  club  youngsters  into  submission  was  the  beginning 
of  the  wave  of  violence  that  is  still  sweeping  across  the  country  and  which  ultimately  caused 
the  tragic  deaths  of  those  students  at  Kent  University. 

The  TV  impact  is  so  great  it  demands  that  those  who  would  dare  to  use  it  must  be  responsible 
people  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  whatever  they  might  be.  TV  has  long  since  passed 
from  a curious  toy  to  a powerful  weapon.  It  is  time  that  such  a force  was  channelled  into 
constructive  lines  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  use  it  unthinkingly  to  sell  pills  and 
grease. 

When  the  TV  reporter  points  his  camera  at  an  event  he  has  already  committed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  viewers  to  see  only  that  small  fraction  of  the  situation  that  he  himself  sees. 
As  long  as  that  reporter  is  honestly  trying  to  report  it  “like  it  is”  and  not  trying  to  create  cheap 
sensationalism  there  is  no  danger.  But  in  the  event  that  the  reporter  is  biased  then  he  has  an 
unequalled  opportunity  to  distort  the  real  situation  by  treating  isolated  incidents  as  though 
they  were  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  time. 

— Might  Better  Be  Right,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  have  shown  us  the  power  of  passive  resistance.  The  large 
following  that  these  two  committed  leaders  gained  in  their  lifetime  and  even  long  after 
they  were  dead  and  buried  illustrates  the  great  moral  strength  waiting  to  be  tapped  in  our 
society.  To  follow  such  leaders  into  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  or  more  properly  into  the  barrel  of  a 
rifle,  is  the  sure  sign  that  we  want  to  reform  society  so  that  all  men  can  live  in  peace  and  not 
merely  remake  society  in  such  a way  that  we  who  are  down  and  out  will  be  the  new  oppressors. 

Deep  down  we  all  know  right  from  wrong.  We  can  sense  the  truth  of  a statement  even  when 
we  know  that  to  accept  such  a truth  will  mean  suffering.  We  can  accept  this  suffering  because 
we  see  the  truth  of  the  statement  being  lived  in  another. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  call  our  enemies,  pigs.  We  can’t  defeat  them  by  shooting  them  or 
bombing  them.  We  can  only  defeat  them  by  loving  them.  And  this  should  be  familiar  to  those 
who  call  themselves  followers  of  Christ.  There  is  no  defense  against  love. 

— Force  Has  Failed,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Murder  by  any  other  name... 

Tt  was  on  the  David  Frost  Show.  The  young,  fresh-faced 
senator  was  strikingly  handsome  and  supremely  self-confi- 
dent as  he  talked  about  the  merits  of  his  proposed  bill;  the  bill 
that  advocated  terminating  pregnancies  for  whatever  reasons 
the  expectant  mothers  might  have.  The  young  senator  was  very 
glib  and  he  called  it  . . . abortion.  It’s  a word  that’s  becoming 
much  more  common  these  days.  The  way  the  senator  talked 
about  abortion  one  would  almost  think  that  no  family  should 
be  without  it.  It  was  an  attractive  nurse  up  in  the  balcony  of 
the  studio  who  finally  “zeroed  in”  on  that  “realistic  approach 
to  an  enlightened  age”  speech  of  the  young  senator.  She  called 
it  murder.  And  the  audience  began  to  clap.  The  senator  seemed 
almost  angry  to  hear  the  word.  Murder.  It  wasn’t  a nice  word 
at  all.  What  had  happened  to  all  that  antiseptic  word  salve  that 
the  senator  had  been  pouring  over  his  audience  up  to  then? 

When  the  first  heart  transplant  operation  was  successfully 
performed  a highly  respected  surgeon  in  Japan  objected  to  the 
operation  on  moral  grounds.  That  Japanese  doctor  was  not 
limiting  himself  to  that  one  isolated  operation.  He  was  looking 
ahead  to  the  day  when  there  would  be  no  donor  available  but 
because  of  this  precedent  the  doctor  might  arbitrarily  choose  a 
suitable  donor.  After  all  to  preserve  the  life  of  a handsome, 
well  formed  patient  of  superior  intelligence,  could  it  be  wrong 
to  remove  the  vital  organs  of  a hopeless  cripple  or  a mental 
defective?  Unless  our  principles  are  clearly  defined  when  it  ■ 
comes  to  taking  the  life  of  another  then  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  conditioned  for  the  world  of  the  “superman”  which 
Hitler  dreamed  of  and  which  resulted  in  a horrible  nightmare  | 
for  so  many  countless  Jews  during  World  War  II.  j 

Only  a few  short  months  ago  the  whole  world  watched  | 
breathlessly  as  NASA  took  emergency  measures  to  bring  three  | 
men  back  from  an  aborted  mission  to  the  moon.  The  world  was  | 
agreed  that  those  lives  were  important.  People  all  over  the  ! 
globe  were  praying  for  the  safe  return  of  those  astronauts,  i 
Who  is  that  young  senator  to  say  which  babies  will  live  and  | 
which  will  die?  What  right  have  any  of  us  to  decide  who  will  be  ! 
born  and  who  will  not  be  born?  We  are  not  gods.  But  life  is  the  j 
gift  of  God.  It  is  freely  given  by  God  and  only  God  can  take  it 
away.  Will  we  risk  the  loss  of  a future  Beethoven  to  secure  our  j 
luxury  cars,  elegant  homes  and  other  creature  comforts?  Or  \ 
will  we  one  day  recognize  the  value  of  a single  human  life?  ■ ] 
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“Sister  Patrick  was  a Gold-Digger” 


Ray  McCarthy,  SFM 


V OtB  ’ 
reoi-®  I, 
roR.  !' 


Soapy,  she  says  that  since  you  got  no  old  gold  that  the  new  stuff’ll  just  have  to  do 


magine  that!!!!!  We  never  talked 
about  it  too  much,  and  not  everyone 
knew  about  it.  But  those  who  did, 
won’t  forget  Sister  Patrick. 

Scarboro’s  Old  Gold  Department  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  “prospectors”. 
Sister  Patrick  never  saw  the  Gold  Coast 
in  Africa  nor  the  rich  Urals  of  Siberia, 
but  she  gleaned  many  a nugget  from 
innocent,  unnoticed  little  personal  gold 
mines. 

After  doing  a thorough  cleaning  job 
of  any  old  gold  that  might  have  been 
laying  around  her  convent  home,  such 


as  eyeglasses,  partial  plates,  gold  fill- 
ings, dentures,  etc.,  she  prospected 
among  her  friends.  In  fact  she  went 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  her  home 
province  in  Newfoundland  to  her 
friends  in  Vancouver.  I don’t  mean 
she  travelled  all  that  distance,  she 
couldn’t.  No,  she  wrote  letters,  and  her 
friends  responded  in  the  same  gracious 
spirit. 

Gold  as  you  know  is  precious  and 
valuable  for  its  qualities  of  beauty,  rust 
resistance  and  endurance.  In  fact  it  is 
so  valuable,  that  for  centuries  it  was  the 
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only  metal  that  could  be  used  for 
money;  and  old  gold  very  often  is  just 
as  valuable  as  new  gold.  Sister  Patrick 
knew  that  many  people  in  Canada  have 
their  own  personal  gold  mines  in  old 
purses,  bureau  drawers,  jewelry  boxes, 
and  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  many  a 
claim  she  staked  for  the  missions  in 
those  familiar  fields. 

On  January  26th,  Sister  Patrick  went 
to  her  reward  after  suffering  a long  and 
painful  illness.  She  had  certainly  laid 
up  for  herself  a treasure  “where  moth 
cannot  consume  nor  thieves  break  in 
and  steal”  and  her  example  prompts  the 
following  questions. 

If  you  were  dying  of  cancer  of  the 
bone,  would  you  be  interested  in  any- 
thing else  in  this  world  except  cancer 
of  the  bone???  She  was! 

If  it  was  very  painful  for  you  to  even 
lift  your  arm  due  to  this  malady,  would 
you  be  interested  in  writing  to  your 
friends  for  gold  and  jewelry  for  the 
missions???  She  was! 

If  you  had  given  41  years  of  your 
life  to  God  out  of  76  and  during  that 
time  had  become  immobile,  weak,  and 
sickly  would  you  be  interested  in  trying 
to  move  others  to  help  those  who  might 
be  even  worse  off?  She  was! 

And  now  Scarboro  is  looking  for 
someone  to  take  Sister  Patrick’s  place. 
If  one  very  small  little  Sister,  about  60 
inches  by  60  pounds,  who  was  so  sick 
and  confined,  could  do  so  much  for  the 
missions,  what  could  you  do  if  you 
really  tried??? 

So  go  ahead  ladies!  Start  with  your 
own  jewel  box.  Stake  a claim  for  the 
missions.  Remember  a lady  can  be  a 
gold-digger  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
save  her  soul  in  the  bargain.  My  how 
times  have  changed.  ■ 


I CANNOT  TELL 
A LIE!  ! 


George  Washington  believed  in 
telling  it  like  it  is.  So  do  we  here 
at  Scarboro.  We  cannot  tell  a lie! 

Our  stamp  room  is  empty  and  the 
old  gold  is  in  short  supply.  We  de- 
pend on  stamps  and  old  gold  among 
other  things  to  keep  our  missions 
operating  in  eight  countries.  Will  you 
send  us  stamps?  Maybe  George’s 
picture  will  be  on  some  of  them. 

You  might  even  have  the  half  dollar 
he  tossed  across  the  Potomac. 


Send  them  all  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 
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FFF 

THE  TORCH  OF 
FREEDOM 

Patrick  McHenry,  SFM 


''Between  any  sort  of  mechanical 
apparatus  and  its  possessor  there  can- 
not be  established  that  living,  that 
almost  latently  spiritual  relationship, 
that  exists  for  instance,  between  a small 
holder  and  his  piece  of  land;  that  exists 
there,  because  the  very  notion  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  implies,  also, 
the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  exchange 
— a mutual  patient  traffic  between  the 
land’s  fruitfulness  and  the  peasant’s 
care  ...” 

— Man  Against  Mass  Society 
( Gabriel  Marcel ) 

I 

I '^he  triple  F in  the  title  of  this  article 
j stands  for  the  Federation  of  Free 
Farmers  in  the  Philippines.  The  Fede- 
ration of  Free  Farmers  was  founded  by 
attorney  Jeremais  Montemayor  who  is 
currently  its  president  and  chief  spokes- 
man. Mr.  Montemayor  is  the  author 
! of  a bpok  — “Ours  to  Share”  — an 
i approach  to  Philippine  social  problems, 
j Montemayor  himself  was  the  son  of 
a wealthy  haciendero  and  he  proved  his 
dedication  to  social  justice  by  defending 
tenants  against  his  own  mother  in  a 
celebrated  land  squabble. 


Rufano  Godinez  explains  share  tenancy  law 
to  fellow  farmers. 


Montemayor  could  see  that  the  only 
real  hope  for  the  farmers  lay  in  organiz- 
ing themselves  for  cooperative  action. 
From  his  position  it  seemed  that  such 
an  organization  must  be  guided  by 
competent  men  of  vision  who  would 
seek  justice  based  on  the  social  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  Federation  of  Free  Farmers 
was  formally  inaugurated  on  the  Feast 
of  Christ  the  King,  October  25,  1953. 
At  that  time  Ramon  Magsaysay  was 
president  of  the  Philippines  and  he  was 
a truly  dedicated  leader  determined  to 
reform  the  social  injustices  which  were 
steadily  hammering  the  farmers  into 
subjection.  Magsaysay  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  FFF  right  up  until  his 
untimely  death  in  an  airplane  crash.  It 
was  President  Magsaysay  who  finally 
persuaded  the  Fluks  to  lay  down  their 
guns  and  to  trust  him  to  bring  about 
peaceful  reform. 

Here  in  Southern  Leyte,  where  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  are  working,  the  land 
consists  of  two  distinct  types  — rice 
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Rice  farming  requires  a lot  of  labour  from  tenant 
farmers  with  little  return. 


A farmer  holds  up  two  coconuts  of  the 
haciendoro’s  crop. 


land  and  coconut  land.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  suffering  of  our  people  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  misery  which 
exists  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Negros 
and  the  haciendas  of  Luzon,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  here. 

In  Anahawan,  for  example,  most  of 
the  land  (all  coconut)  is  owned  by  four 
families.  This  means  that  most  of  the 
people  are  tenant  farmers  working  the 
land  for  a share  of  the  harvest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  the  expenses  should  be 
deducted  before  the  division  of  the 
harvest.  What  actually  happens  is  that 
the  poor  farmers  must  shoulder  all  the 
expenses  out  of  their  own  small  shares. 
Also,  according  to  the  law,  tenants 
should  be  free  to  dispose  of  their  shares 
of  the  harvest  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
But  again,  the  reality  is  very  different. 
The  landlord  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
see  the  whole  crop  in  bulk.  Because  he 
does  not  feel  the  financial  pinch,  he  is 
willing  to  wait  for  months  for  the  best 
price.  The  poor  tenant  farmer  needs 
money  right  away  and  he  is  forced  to 
borrow  money  to  subsist.  The  money  is 
made  available  at  exorbitant  interest 
rates  and  the  poor  farmer  often  is 
forced  to  deal  at  a store  run  by  the 
administrator  and  to  pay  nearly  twice 
what  the  product  is  worth.  In  bitter 


truth  it  can  be  said  that  the  farmer  has 
nothing  left  and  he  “owes  his  soul  to  the 
company  store.” 

The  law  provides  that  a home-lot  be 
set  aside  for  each  tenant  and  that  he  be 
allowed  to  raise  vegetables  and  pigs  for 
his  own  use.  What  happens,  all  too 
often,  is  that  the  landlord  withholds  the 
home-lot  and  further  orders  the  tenant 
to  raise  a pig  for  the  landlord  at  the 
tenant’s  expense  in  time  for  the  next 
fiesta.  Over  and  above  this,  the  tenants 
may  be  required  to  repair  the  landlord’s 
house,  fetch  wood,  cut  grass  and  pre- 
pare the  food  for  special  occasions.  In 
every  instance  the  law  clearly  states 
that  the  tenant  farmer  must  be  compen- 
sated for  such  services  but  he  very 
seldom  is. 

The  club  that  the  landlord  holds  over 
the  head  of  the  tenant  farmer  is  the 
threat  of  eviction.  The  fear  of  losing 
even  this  miserable  livelihood  is  a 
crushing  one  when  faced  with  the 
threat  of  starvation.  The  farmers  do  not 
realize  that  the  law  forbids  eviction 
without  good  reason  and  so  they 
knuckle  under.  But  even  such  abject 
fear  has  its  limits.  That  the  breaking 
point  has  been  reached  can  be  seen 
from  the  renewed  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Huklandia.  Brutal  murders 
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have  become  so  prevalent  that  the 
government  is  on  the  verge  of  moving 
troops  into  the  area  to  replace  the  local 
police  w^ho  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

In  spite  of  all  these  flagrant  abuses 
there  is  a law  here  in  the  Philippines 
which,  if  even  partially  implemented, 
could  protect  the  rights  of  tenant 
farmers.  Even  the  very  existence  of 
such  a law  has  given  me  hope  for  the 
future.  It  is  evidence  that  God  has  not 
completely  abandoned  his  people.  How- 
ever, the  implementation  of  this  law 
must  come  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Only  the  farmers  know  the  real 
situation.  Only  the  farmers  can  correct 
the  abuses. 

Last  Easter  we  Scarboro  Fathers 
attempted  to  bring  the  farmers  together 
for  the  purpose  of  organization.  The 
custom  of  choosing  twelve  apostles 
for  Holy  Week  ceremonies  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  choose  twelve 
tenant  farmers  from  twelve  different 
barrios.  This  had  to  be  done  in  “cloak 
and  dagger”  atmosphere  to  maintain 
secrecy.  Only  ten  years  before  Jose 
Bacus  had  been  evicted  from  the  land 
for  attempting  to  organize  the  tenants. 
The  farmers  were  understandably  fear- 
ful to  meet  openly  lest  a similar  fate 
overtake  them  as  well. 

And  so  the  San  Isidor  Farmer 
Association  came  into  being.  But,  be- 
cause we  lacked  material,  trained 
leaders,  direction  and  membership,  this 
fragile  plant  seemed  destined  to  shrivel 
up  and  die.  It  was  at  this  time  of  immi- 
nent collapse  that  we  fortunately  came 
into  contact  with  the  FFF  and  Jeremais 
Montemayor. 

We  decided  to  send  two  delegates  to 
the  FFF  leadership  seminar  in  Tagum 


Davao  del  Norte  which  was  being 
sponsored  by  the  Maryknoll  Fathers. 
Mr.  Bernaldez  and  Mr.  Sinahon,  the 
president  and  vice-president,  respec- 
tively, of  our  fledgling  organization, 
were  the  obvious  ones  to  go. 

I had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  FFF 
in  action  at  the  time  of  that  seminar. 
Three  members  of  that  organization 
had  petitioned  the  court  to  convert  their 
tenancy  into  an  agricultural  leasehold 
as  the  law  provides.  The  landlord 
fought  their  petition  by  stating  that  the 
three  farmers,  who  had  been  working 
the  land  for  eight  years,  were  only 
squatters  who  had  just  recently  moved 
onto  the  land.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  verdict  would  have  come 
down  the  same  day  in  favour  of  the 
landlord.  But  in  the  courtroom  there 
was  a good  representation  of  the  FFF 


Typhoons  often  wipe  out  the  tenant’s  yearly 
income  in  one  night. 
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The  Philippine  farmer  is 
beginning  to  raise  his 
head  in  the  light  of 
the  FF. 


and  a good  number  of  priests  and 
sisters.  From  the  judge’s  point  of  view 
this  gave  the  tenants  something  very 
near  the  equality  before  the  law.  The 
decision  was  held  off  and  the  FFF  were 
determined  to  appeal  the  case  in 
Manila.  The  result  was  that  the  land- 
lord dropped  the  case.  It  was  clear  that 
the  FFF  had  accomplished  something 
that  those  farmers  could  never  have 
done  on  their  own.  It  is  frustrating 
defeats  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other 
that  eventually  leads  to  Huk  justice 
that  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a gun. 

When  Mr.  Bernaldez  and  Mr. 
Sinahon  returned,  the  organization  of 
local  farmers  began  in  earnest.  The 
formation  of  prospective  FFF  members 
consisted  of  twelve  classes  and,  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  applicants,  a three  day 
retreat. 

The  prospective  members  fell  into 
four  distinct  classes;  small  farmers  till- 
ing their  own  land,  tenants  working  the 
land  of  another,  agricultural  workers 
and  settlers  clearing  open  land  for 
homestead  (chiefly  in  Mindanao). 

The  aim  of  the  education  program  is 
a lofty  one.  It  is  consistent  with  the  one 
pointed  out  by  Pope  Paul  in  his  En- 
cyclical — The  Progress  of  People.  It 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  showing  the 


farmers  their  own  real  dignity  and  | 
worth  as  men  and  as  children  of  God.  I 

Extreme  poverty,  oppression  and  ! 
hardship  have  gradually  eaten  away  | 
whatever  self-confidence  they  might 
have  had.  Depressing  social  conditions 
have  injected  a sense  of  inferiority  and 
timidity  into  these  farmers.  However, 
beneath  this  timidity  a deep  hatred  and 
a terrible  anger  is  festering.  The  Com- 
munists can  see  this  hatred  in  the 
farmers  for  all  who  oppress  them  and 
they  are  seeking  to  exploit  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

The  aim  of  the  FFF  is  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  landlord  and  ‘ 
tenant  farmer.  But  the  harmony  they 
visualize  is  one  based  on  justice  and 
mutual  respect  and  not  the  total  en- 
feeblement  of  the  farmers. 

The  social  education  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  program.  Land  reform 
has  been  blocked  in  the  past  not  only 
by  the  opposition  of  the  rich  but  also 
by  the  failure  of  the  poor  to  work 
together.  For  far  too  long  the  farmer 
has  ‘gone  it  alone’  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines out  of  a sense  of  survival.  The  | 
farmer  must  look  beyond  his  own  in- 
dividual problems  and  recognize  that 
the  solutions  will  only  come  when  they  ' j 
band  together  for  the  good  of  the  com-^j 
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munity  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Because  lack  of  credit  facilities  has 
been  one  of  the  major  causes  of  failure 
in  land  reform  here  in  the  Philippines, 
the  importance  of  the  Credit  Union 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Here  in 
Leyte,  where  there  are  no  banks  and  no 
sources  of  credit,  the  farmers  are  driven 
to  the  usurer.  Many  farmers  have 
already  joined  the  Credit  Union  but  too 
many  have  not  and  as  a result  are 
having  their  life’s  blood  squeezed  out 
of  them  by  the  money  lender. 

In  the  initial  stages,  at  least,  here  in 
Leyte  we  Scarboro  Fathers  feel  that 
we  can  and  must  help  in  the  financial 
and  organizational  aspects  of  this 
potentially  powerful  vehicle  to  gain 
human  rights  for  farmers. 

I mentioned  earlier  that  the  farmers 
I must  organize  themselves  and  that  they 
! must  implement  the  program  in  their 
own  way.  Although  self-help  is  the 
ideal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmers  are 
too  poor  to  buy  the  materials  and  pay 
i for  the  training  courses,  etc.  It  is  here 
where  I appeal  to  Canadians  to  provide 
suificient  financial  aid  to  get  this  pro- 
gram into  orbit. 

For  example,  if  we  had  not  been  able 
to  help  the  families  of  Mr.  Bernaldez 
and  Mr.  Sinahon,  while  they  were  away 
taking  the  course,  we  would  never  had 
been  able  to  acquire  the  much  needed 
dynamic  leadership.  In  time  the  farm- 
ers’ organization  will  be  self-supporting 
but  now  in  these  first  days  when  every 
little  wave  threatens  to  capsize  the  boat, 
your  encouragement  by  prayer  and  by 
financial  assistance  is  urgently  required. 

I truly  feel  that  by  helping  to  or- 
ganize these  farmers  we  are  carrying 
on  the  work  of  Christ  — preaching  the 
good  news  to  the  poor.  ■ 


La  Cuava 


Roderick  MacNeii,  SFM 

ith  the  parish  Mass  and  chores 
behind  us,  Tuesday  morning 
found  us  once  again  headed  for  the 
hills,  over  the  same  road  as  the  day 
before,  but  much  further,  to  the  last 
place  on  the  road  where  we  say  Mass 
regularly  every  month,  Los  Guineos 
(The  Bananas).  Again  we  took  the 
land  rover,  the  catechists,  gave  the 
school  teachers  a lift  for  the  eleven 
kilometers  from  Yamasa  to  La  Cuava. 

Father  Wayne  Yorke  insisted  I drive, 
and  by  dint  of  furious  driving,  we  made 
it  in  a little  over  an  hour.  The  people 
were  awaiting  our  arrival,  in  and 
around  the  poor  one-room  country 
schoolhouse  in  which  we  say  Mass,  as 
the  place  has  no  chapel. 

The  scenery  on  this  trip  is  fantastic, 
for  high  mountains,  vast  areas  of 
mountains,  and  snug  little  green 
valleys,  where  the  poor  people  wrest 
some  kind  of  a living  from  the  steep 
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slopes.  The  road  climbs  at  one  point  to 
1,300  feet,  a pretty  stiff  climb. 

The  teacher  here  had  the  school 
clean,  the  desk  draped  to  serve  as  an 
altar,  and  the  students’  benches  all 
around  the  wall,  and  a few  of  the 
benches  outside  in  front  of  the  school 
on  the  mud. 

Naturally,  the  school  could  not  hold 
the  half  of  the  people,  so  many  heard 
their  monthly  Mass  from  outside.  There 
were  over  a hundred  and  thirty  con- 
fessions again  here,  with  myself  out 
under  a grass  roof  for  shade,  and 
Father  Wayne  inside  the  palm  board 
building. 

During  the  Mass  and  sermon,  the 
windows  were  full  of  people,  and  the 
place  was  extremely  hot,  but  the  people 
were  enthusiastic  about  having  a priest 
so  much  closer,  though  still  well  over 
twenty  miles  away. 

After  Mass  there  were  the  usual 
things,  people  with  problems  to  be 
solved;  I did  two  marriages  while  Fr. 
Wayne  baptized  eleven  children.  Data 
was  obtained  for  a dispensation,  as  in 
remote  places  people  tend  to  marry 
cousins,  and  sometimes  even  closer 
relatives. 

The  catechist  of  the  place  and  his 
wife  had'  dinner  ready  for  us,  and  it 
was  welcome!:  rice  and  beans,  salad, 
tomatoes  and  cabbage,  fried  eggplant 
and  meat.  I enquired  if  guineos  were 
to  be  had  in  “Los  Guineos”,  and  a child 
was  sent  for  some,  returning  with  a 
dozen  or  so  fine  big  bananas. 

After  we  had  slipped  two  bucks  to 
each  of  the  two  catechists  and  another 
two  to  our  host  (a  regular  expense  of 
the  trip),  bade  verbose  farewells  with 
a multiplicity  of  good  wishes,  we  all  get 
in  the  rover,  and  headed  back  the  way 


we  came,  to  the  next  campo  on  the 
road  home,  called  Piedra  Azul  (Blue 
Rock)  from  the  color  of  the  walls  of 
the  cuts  in  the  mountain  where  the 
road  passes. 

Though  it  was  about  one  o’clock  the 
people  were  not  expecting  us  so  early, 
and  we  had  to  wait  a while  ’till  they 
materialized. 

The  Mass  was  said  in  a concrete 
block  school,  built  by  an  American 
Peace  Corps  volunteer,  the  only  con- 
crete block  building  in  the  place.  The 
flagstaff  in  front  of  it  marked  it  as  a 
school,  the  view  from  it  is  magnificent, 
and  there  was  a breeze,  as  it  is  on  a high 
spot. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  doors  of  the 
building  are  at  the  same  end,  and  the 
place  has  no  windows,  only  spaced 
blocks  in  the  wall,  so  it  was  rather  like 
a cul  de  sac,  and  only  those  between 
the  doors  got  much  breeze.  It  was  very 
hot. 

Mass  was  said  on  the  desk  — on  a 
later  trip,  Fr.  Ron  MacFarlane,  who  is 
tall,  decided  enough  was  enough,  and 
we  pulled  two  benches  into  position, 
set  the  desk  on  the  seats,  and  said  Mass 
on  it  thus. 

Again  there  were  about  a hundred 
and  forty  confessions.  I did  the  mar- 
riages, Father  Wayne  did  the  baptisms. 

As  it  was  downhill  on  the  way  home, 
we  made  good  time  indeed  and  urged 
on  by  hunger  and  thirst  were  in  Yamasa 
in  one  hour,  just  in  time  for  supper. 

On  Wednesday  we  stayed  in  Yamasa 
for  work  there,  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  to  La  Guazuma,  where  Fr.  Ron 
was  holding  forth  for  the  patronal 
fiesta. 

See  you  next  month,  and  God  bles^ 
you.  ■ ;1 
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lb... 

^ Propaganda  is  the  artificial  satisfaction 
j of  real  needs.  Propaganda’s  artificial 
I and  unreal  answers  for  modern  man’s 
psychological  suffering  are  precisely  of 
, that  type.  They  allow  him  to  continue 
living  abnormally  under  the  conditions 
in  which  society  places  him. 

i * * N: 

i What  does  it  mean  to  be  Christ-like? 

We  should  dance  in  the  midst  of  ab- 
■ surdity. 

: — Wine  in  Separate  Cups 

* * 

I Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind, 
i — Seneca 

I 

j When  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is 
! omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
j much  likewise  is  performed, 
j * * 

1 It  is  very  much  easier  for  a rich  man 

j to  invest  and  grow  than  for  a poor  man 

I to  begin  investing  at  all.  And  this  is 
i also  true  of  nations.  The  new  world  is 
not  yet  born.  This  being  so,  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  be- 
come inevitably  the  most  tragic  and 
most  urgent  problem  of  our  day. 

— Barbara  Ward 


If  a man  has  two  coats  he  should  give 
one  to  the  man  who  doesn’t  have  one. 
If  a person  has  food  he  should  do  the 
same  thing. 

— Quotations  from  Chairman  Jesus 

* 

It  is  not  possible  to  found  a lasting 
power  on  injustice. 

— Demosthenes 

* * t- 

Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes. 
No  reward  is  offered  for  they  are  gone 
forever. 

— Horace  Mann 

^ 5k  ^ 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself; 
every  man  is  a piece  of  the  continent, 
a part  of  the  main  . . . any  man’s  death 
diminishes  me,  because  I am  involved 
in  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls 
for  thee. 

— John  Donne 

^ 

The  first  Canadian  stamp  (featuring  the 
beaver)  was  issued  in  1851. 

* * 

We  are  the  Christ  for  others.  It’s 
hardest  to  be  Christ  in  the  small  things 
of  life;  at  home  when  your  mother  yells 
at  you  for  not  doing  the  dishes;  when 
your  father  waits  up  for  you  and  your 
date  at  the  door,  and  when  classes  begin 
to  get  monotonous  and  you  wonder  if 
anything  is  worth  it.  Christ  is  needed 
most  when  the  need  is  least  obvious. 

* * * 

The  cynic  is  one  who  knows  the  price 
of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing. 

— Oscar  Wilde 
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THE 

CHURCH  OF 
BLACK  BUSH 
POLDER 

John  Baburam 


Aify  name  is  John  Baburam.  I live 
in  Black  Bush  Polder,  which  is  a 
Rice  Development  Scheme  with  an 
area  of  37  square  miles  and  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  10,000  people 
. . . the  majority  of  whom  are  of  East 
Indian  origin  and  belong  in  some  way 
to  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  faiths. 

For  many  years  Black  Bush  Polder 
was  a mission  of  Port  Mourant  and 
Springlands.  The  priests  labored  in  this 
mission  with  the  hope  of  establishing 
a parish  with  a resident  priest.  In  No- 
vember 1966  this  became  a reality. 

Father  Marsh  was  the  first  pastor  of 
Holy  Name  parish.  He  had  a difficult 
task  being  the  only  Christian  minister, 
and  not  only  that,  the  only  white  man 
in  the  area.  He  approached  the  head- 
masters of  the  three  Government 
schools  to  request  permission  to  teach 
religious  doctrine  to  those  who  wished 
to  attend.  To  avoid  any  suspicion  he 
demanded  written  permission  from  the 
non-Christian  parents.  Today  some  400 
children  are  receiving  religious  in- 
struction. 


Fr.  Ling  — friend  to  all  — Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike. 


In  July  1968,  Father  Robert  Ling, 
another  Scarboro  priest,  was  assigned 
to  our  parish  to  replace  Father  Marsh 
who  had  returned  to  Canada.  He  con- 
tinued the  good  work  begun  by  Father 
Marsh  and  soon  became  a friend  to  all, 
Christian  and  non-Christian  alike.  As  a 
result  we  saw  an  increase  in  church 
attendance.  He  introduced  folk  masses 
and  made  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
teach  us  the  hymns.  The  participation 
in  the  mass  is  excellent.  A recent  priest- 
visitor  from  Canada  remarked  that  the 
little  parish  of  the  Holy  Name  is  some- 
what like  the  infant  church  in  the  early 
years  of  Christianity.  I must  remind  - 
you  that  two-thirds  of  our  congregation  ^ 
are  non-Christian. 

Mass  is  sometimes  celebrated  in  the 
homes.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  Hindus 
and  Moslems  squatting  around  the 
altar.  The  service  includes  an  explana- 
tion and  a sermon. 

Another  form  of  instruction  is  the  ; 
film  strip.  These  are  shown  at  homes  ; j 
throughout  the  area  and  attract  many  fl 
people.  1^^  I 
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The  author,  John  Baburam  of  Black  Bush 
I Polder. 

I 

Recently  our  pastor  formed  a parish 
i council,  of  which  I am  chairman,  to 
replace  the  original  parish  committee. 
We  discuss  such  topics  as:  the  cleaning 
of  the  house  and  church;  the  collection 
of  rice  paddy  which  is  a small  form  of 
income;  the  distribution  of  used  cloth- 
ing; and  lest  we  forget,  finances.  The 
latter  is  our  most  urgent  problem  be- 
I cause  our  Sunday  offering  seldom 

; passes  the  $6.00  mark.  We  are  grateful 
i to  our  friends  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
j for  seeing  us  through  the  difficult 
; periods. 

j Recently,  Father  Mclver,  a Scarboro 
i priest  who  came  to  our  country  as  an 
I expert  in  credit  unions  and  coopera- 
I tives,  spent  some  time  with  us  instruct- 
j ing  us  in  the  principles  of  cooperation. 

I We  hope  to  set  up  a small  credit  union 
I in  the  near  future. 

Summertime  is  no  holiday  time  in 
j our  parish.  Father  Ling  with  the  assis- 
! tance  of  Father  Mclver  and  three 
I Sisters  of  Mercy  organized  classes  for 
j the  children.  This  included  demonstra- 
I tions  in  sanitation,  proper  preparation 


Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  expert  in  credit  unions  and 
cooperatives. 


of  food,  and  of  course  there  was  the 
regular  period  for  singing  and  watching 
educational  films.  The  majority  of  the 
children  had  never  seen  a sister  so  it 
was  another  first  for  Black  Bush. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  summer  was  a pilgrimage  to  the 
capital  city  of  Georgetown.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  was  to  take  our  non- 
Christian  brethren  on  a tour  of  some 
of  our  Catholic  institutions.  We  visited 
the  Catholic  cathedral  where  we  met 
His  Lordship  the  bishop.  From  there 
we  proceeded  to  the  girls’  orphanage 
run  by  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  where  our 
group,  forty-five  strong,  presented  the 
children  with  gifts  of  fruit.  We  were 
then  invited  to  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
Church,  where  the  C.C.D.  provided  us 
with  sandwiches  and  drinks.  Our  last 
stop  was  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the 
zoo.  We  arrived  home  at  9:00  p.m. 
tired  and  happy. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  for  the  guidance  and  direction 
that  we,  the  people  of  Black  Bush,  are 
so  greatly  in  need  of.  ■ 
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The  old  dragon  is  almost 
life-like. 


The  children  love  the 
spectacle. 
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The  old  monks  playing  their 
flutes. 


The  temple  orchestra. 


' A nd  how  was  it  celebrated?  Was 
^ there  a heaping  bowl  of  jello  and 
i ice  cream?  Was  there  a cake  with 
candles  to  be  blown  out?  No.  Guess 
again. 

Did  they  play  pin  the  tail  on  the 
donkey  or  musical  chairs?  No.  All  of 
these  things  are  done  at  ordinary  birth- 
day parties.  This  was  something  special. 
It  took  place  about  four  months  ago. 
It  was  March  18th  to  be  exact.  That 
was  the  day  that  the  Asakusa  Kannon 
Temple  celebrated  a birthday.  The  en- 
tertainment for  the  special  occasion 
was  the  Kinryu  Odori  (the  Golden 
Dragon  Festival  Dance) . 

Asakusa  is  a famous  entertainment 
center  in  Japan  and  is  famous  through- 
out the  country  for  the  Kannon 
Temple.  According  to  the  well-known 


legend,  two  men  were  working  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sumida  River  when 
to  their  great  amazement  a small  golden 
statue  of  Kannon,  who  is  venerated  as 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy  in  Japan,  floated 
up  on  shore.  Grateful  for  this  unlooked 
for  blessing  and  for  this  display  of 
mercy  by  the  goddess,  the  two  men 
took  the  statue  and  enshrined  it  in  a 
temple  nearby.  It  was  from  that  very 
day  that  the  temple  became  the  site  of 
yearly  pilgrimages  from  all  over  Japan 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Kannon 
and  to  beg  her  for  blessings  and  to 
thank  her  for  favours  received. 

I watched  the  colourful  and  impres- 
sive procession  wind  its  way  from  the 
designated  spot  about  a half  a mile 
from  the  Temple  site  through  the 
streets  and  finally  into  the  temple  com- 


I 
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pound.  The  older  Buddhist  monks 
playing  their  strange  flute-like  instru- 
ments were  out  in  front.  The  shrill 
tones  of  the  wind  instruments  only 
served  to  lend  further  realism  to  what 
was  yet  to  come.  Wearing  the  tradi- 
tional jet-black  headpieces  the  junior 
monks  and  the  temple  nuns  dressed  in 
colourful  kimono  followed. 

The  golden  dragon  which  was  the 
real  “show  stopper”  in  the  procession 
was  about  thirty  feet  long  and  was  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  Temple.  They  bounced  the 
supple  “dragon”  up  and  down  and  at 
times  the  movements  gave  it  a sem- 
blance of  independent  life. 

The  idea  of  the  dragon  is  to  ward  off 
any  evil  spirits  which  may  be  lurking  in 
the  vicinity. 

Once  inside  the  temple  compound 
the  “dragon”  was  put  through  a num- 
ber of  set  maneuvers  to  show  the 
strength  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
“dragon”.  As  a final  movement  the 
“dragon”  was  moved  into  position  for 
an  obeisome  to  Kannon.  Meanwhile, 
inside  the  temple  itself  the  chief  priest 
and  the  monks  were  reciting  the  sutras 
in  honour  of  the  goddess. 

After  the  celebration  Thave  no  doubt 
that  the  followers  of  Kannon  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  a fine  party 
held  in  honour  of  Hanon.  They  were 
probably  hoping  that  she  would  be 
pleased  with  their  efforts  on  her  behalf. 

In  God’s  own  time,  through  your 
generous  prayers  and  the  efforts  of  all 
the  dedicated  priests  and  sisters  work- 
ing in  Japan,  many  will  come  to  know 
that  God  Our  Father  is  mercy  and  that 
it  has  been  Our  Loving  Father  who  has 
showered  his  blessings  on  them  all 
along.  ■ 


THIS  IS  THE 

GOOD 

LIFE 

Wayne  Yorke,  SFM 


Several  months  ago  Father  Wayne 
Yorke,  SFM,  interviewed  a young 
Canadian  volunteer  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Miss  Carolee  MacMaster 
hails  from  New  Waterford,  N.S.,  and 
she  is  a graduate  of  St.  Joseph’s  School 
of  Nursing  in  Glace  Bay.  Miss  Mac- 
Master  worked  for  two  years  in  the 
Grey  Sister’s  clinic  in  Yamasa.  Her 
impressions,  1 arn^  sure,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  aspiring  volunteer  workers 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 


Carolee,  why  did  you  come  to  the 
Dominican  Republic? 

Well,  I guess  it  was  something  I 
always  wanted  to  do  — to  become  in- 
volved with,  and  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate of  the  world.  Mind  you,  there 
are  plenty  of  poor  people  in  Canada, 
but  none  are  nearly  as  miserable  as 
they  are  here,  and  besides,  I feel  that  I 
most  of  the  poor  in  Canada  can  rise  i 
above  their  condition  IF  they  have  the  | 
desire.  j 

What  impressed  you  most  about  the 
Dominican  Republic?  j 

First  of  all,  I was  mostly  enchanted 
with  the  climate.  There  is  sun  day  in  | 
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The  most  impressive  thing  about  the  Island 
is  the  people.  I just  love  them. 


and  day  out,  and  being  from  Cape 
! Breton  this  really  impressed  me.  Next, 

I I would  like  to  mention  the  lush  green, 
i almost  jungle-like  vegetation,  and  of 
j course  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
quick  torrent  of  showers  that  are 
always  followed  by  the  ever-present 
I sun.  Last,  but  by  far  the  most  impres- 
; sive  thing  about  the  island,  is  the 
people.  I just  love  them, 
j How  would  you  describe  the  Do- 
I minican  character? 
j Warm,  friendly,  interested,  appre- 
ciative in  a ditferent  sort  of  way  (com- 
pared with  Canadian  standards)  and 
just  downright  lovable.  Mind  you,  not 
all,  after  all  they  do  have  the  usual 
human  faults,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  very  lovable. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Dominican  Republic,  social 
and  medical? 

I suppose  it  has  come  a long  way, 
but  there  are  vast  regions  for  im- 
provement. As  in  all  underdeveloped 
countries,  things  are  in  the  slow  process 
of  development. 

How  would  you  rate  the  medical 


conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 

I don’t  think  I am  qualified  to  rate 
the  medical  conditions  in  the  country, 
but  I feel  there  is  a great  need  for  im- 
provement. There  are  many  excellent 
and  devoted  doctors,  as  the  dedication 
of  Dr.  Fernando  Guerrero  proves.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  given  his  one 
free  afternoon  every  two  weeks  to 
come  to  Yamasa  to  do  minor  surgery, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  condition 
of  the  Yamasa  road  knows  it  is  not  an 
easy  journey. 

What  character  difference  do  you 
see  between  Dominicans  and  Cana- 
dians? 

They  are  certainly  much  more  pa- 
tient than  we  Canadians  — maybe  it  is 
because  they  take  things  more  calmly 
and  slowly  than  we  do.  This,  I suppose, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  or 
less  used  to  the  fact  of  being  oppressed. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  this, 
because  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  we 
are  two  entirely  ditferent  cultures, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  have  ex- 
tremely ditferent  characteristics. 

You  work  in  a free  medical  clinic, 
do  you  think  your  work  there  helps  to 
improve  health  conditions  among  your 
people? 

Let’s  say  it  improves  the  present 
symptoms  of  the  illness,  but  the  big 
thing  necessary  for  these  people  is  edu- 
cation. Most  of  their  illnesses  are 
caused  by  lack  of  knowledge,  poverty, 
and  superstition.  They  need  to  boil  the 
water.  They  need  to  eat  a balanced  diet. 
They  are  convinced  that  fruit  causes 
many  illnesses,  and  other  such  things. 

Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
type  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  clinic? 

Since  there  is  no  hospital  available 
for  approximately  50,000  people  we 
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certainly  have  to  deal  with  everything 
from  common  colds  to  minor  surgery. 
We  also  have  facilities  for  examination 
of  urine,  blood  and  stool;  though  the 
latter  is  the  only  one  we  really  require 
from  all  patients.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  about  92  per  cent  of  all  the 
patients  have  some  type  of  intestinal 
parasite.  Since  we  care  for  between  100 
and  200  patients  daily  you  can  see  that 
we  are  kept  quite  busy.  If  the  service 
were  only  dispensing  medicine  this 
number  would  not  be  too  heavy,  but 
when  one  has  to  give  hospital  care  to 
many  of  the  very  ill,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  task  is  a difficult  one,  reward- 
ing at  times,  but  heavy  too. 

With  whom  do  you  work?  Are  the 
people  with  whom  you  work  qualified 
in  their  profession? 

Sister  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a Cana- 
dian Grey  Sister  is  the  director  of  the 
clinic.  There  are  also  lay  nurses  from 
Canada  and  Dominican  personnel  who 
have  been  trained  by  Sister  Thomas. 
All  are  qualified  in  their  work. 

Do  you  see  the  day  when  Domini- 
cans will  be  able  to  continue  and 
handle  the  present  work  load  without 
outside  help? 

Yes,  we  hope  to  have  Dominican 
personnel  directing  the  health  educa- 
tion soon  and  this  will  free  the  Cana- 
dians to  move  to  other  places  or  works 
which  will  be  more  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  the  Church  in  Latin  America; 
i.e.  social  improvement,  home  visiting 
— seeking  out  the  needy  and  sick  in 
their  homes.  Many  patient  sufferers  are 
not  able  to  visit  the  clinic  and  often 
time  is  spent  caring  for  persons  who 
are  not  in  such  need  as  the  very  poor 
who  sometimes  are  too  timorous  to  ask 
for  help. 


For  me  — this  is  the  good  life  — helping 
one's  fellow  man. 


The  people  with  whom  you  work,  i 
nuns  and  priests,  work  here  because  of  i 
a life  dedicated  to  God  and  his  people. 
Could  you  please  tell  us  what  would 
motivate  a person  like  yourself  to  give 
up  the  good  life  at  home  and  to  work 
for  less  than  $50.00  a month?  i 

What  is  the  good  life?  This  is  one  I 
question  we  all  have  to  answer  per-  | 
sonally.  For  me,  this  is  the  good  life  — ! 
helping  one’s  fellow  man,  especially 
those  less  fortunate  than  oneself. 

Do  you  think  the  Dominican  is  be- 
ginning to  see  some  hope  for  the 
future? 

I don’t  think  they  were  ever  without  ! 
hope  — this  is  one  of  their  redeeming  | 
(or  condemning)  features;  they  just  j 
accept  things  as  they  are,  good,  bad  or  j 
indifferent.  Maybe  this  is  the  result  of  j 
never  being  able  to  think  or  act  freely  | 
during  the  thirty-one  years  of  Trujillo’s  | 
dictatorship. 

Were  you  given  any  special  prepara-  I 
tion  for  your  work  in  the  Dominican  | 
Republic?  | 

A three-month  language  course  in  j 
the  Latin  American  Institute  in  St. 
Marys,  Ontario,  which  helped  a great  } 
deal. 
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A definite  professional  training  in  some  line, 
teaching,  medical  or  social  is  necessary. 


Do  you  think  people  need  theologi- 
cal training  to  work  in  the  missions? 

Not  necessarily  — it  may  help,  but 
never  having  had  any,  I wouldn’t  know. 

How  much  education  or  special 
training  should  a person  have  before 
coming  to  the  missions? 

A definite  professional  training  in 
some  line  — teaching,  medical  or  social 
— some  training  is  necessary. 

Is  your  faith  stronger  since  becoming 
a volunteer? 

Much  stronger  — not  so  much  in 
God  as  in  people  — this  has  improved 
greatly.  More  or  less,  my  faith  in  life 
has  taken  on  a more  meaningful  aspect. 

Is  the  desire  you  have  to  do  good  to 
humanity  still  a part  of  your  life? 

I think  and  hope  so.  Once  in  a while 
I pray  that  I will  always  feel  my 
Christian  calling  towards  people. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  role  of  the 
layman  or  laywoman  on  the  missions? 

I suppose  we  could  be  a better  wit- 
ness to  the  Christian  life  because  we  are 
in  closer  contact  with  the  people  than 
either  nuns  or  priests.  What  I mean  is, 
that  we  can  go  to  the  local  bar  or  to  a 
dance  with  them  and  just  live  in  a 
closer  proximity. 


Do  young  professional  people  have 
something  to  give  to  the  missions? 

If  they  have  the  desire,  they  most 
definitely  do.  It  need  not  be  in  a foreign 
country,  but  all  young  people  have 
much  to  give  to  the  world  at  large. 

Turning  from  your  daily  medical 
work,  tell  us  something  about  your 
social  work? 

Well,  if  you  said  “social  life”  it  might 
be  more  interesting!  But  anyway,  I am 
at  present  working  with  a group  of  high 
school  boys  improving  a few  of  the 
really  destitute  homes.  We  also  have  a 
letrine-building  project  which  is  rather 
slow  in  getting  started.  For  the  past  few 
months,  I have  been  going  to  various 
campos  teaching  health  education,  such 
as  emergency  delivery,  treatment  of 
common  illnesses  at  home,  nutrition, 
etc.  This  is  the  most  important  work  to 
be  done.  As  I said  before,  most  of  their 
illnesses  are  caused  by  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  superstitions.  We  can’t  do 
much  about  the  poverty  but  we  can  do 
much  about  the  others. 

Have  you  found  Dominican  people 
cooperative  in  your  efforts  for  develop- 
ment? 

Like  anywhere  else,  there  are  the 
enthusiastics  and  the  pessimists.  The 
Dominican  person  has  to  see  to  believe. 

Do  you  feel  this  experience  has  bene- 
fitted  you  in  any  way? 

This  experience  I will  never  forget. 
I have  enjoyed  it  in  every  possible  way. 
I am  sure  I will  still  be  feeling  the 
effects  or  benefits  if  I live  to  be  a 
hundred! 

WUl  you  come  back  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic? 

Most  definitely.  I hope  to  work  here 
again,  but  if  this  isn’t  possible,  at  least 
to  visit  all  my  wonderful  friends.  ■ 
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STITCHES 

AND 

PATCHES 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Carolee  MacMaster  and  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  in  the  radio 
shack. 


A mong  the  altruistic,  noble-hearted 
^ ^ souls  that  one  encounters  all  over 
the  world,  one  type  stands  out  on  this 
mission.  This  type  is  found  especially 
in  Yamasa,  where  the  Grey  Nuns  of 
Pembroke  have  a little  clinic,  along 
with  their  low  and  high  school. 

Some  years  ago,  Fr.  Joe  Ainslee 
sponsored  several  nurses,  who  came 
down  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
work  voluntarily  for  a year  or  two,  in 
the  clinic.  I didn’t  have  the  honor  of 
knowing  the  first  three  — the  second 
three  served  during  the  revolution  in 
1965  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the 
clinic.  These  were  Carolynne  Bruyea, 
Maureen  Gardiner,  and  Sharon  Crowe, 
three  girls  whose  blessings  were  num- 
berless to  the  sick  and  injured  in  those 
difficult  days. 

Alec  and  Jessie  Devlin  next  served 
here,  Jessie  as  a nurse,  and  Alec  as 
a builder.  Alec  has  since  passed  away. 

Here  recently,  under  other  sponsor- 
ship, two  more  nurses  came:  Monique 
Boulianne  and  Carolee  MacMaster. 
Carolee  turned  out  to  be  the  neatest 
surgeon  you  could  find  in  a day’s  walk, 
and  quite  a few  people  in  these  hills 
owe  their  use  of  their  limbs  to  her 
talented  fingers.  In  accidents  with 
mules,  machetes,  fire,  etc.,  it  often 


happens  that  some  poor  campesino  gets 
maimed,  and  remains  so  for  life,  unless 
he  has  the  good  fortune  to  run  into 
someone  with  a lot  of  know-how,  an 
adventurous  spirit,  a loving  heart,  and 
infinite  patience.  These  were  found 
time  and  again  in  Carolee. 

At  present,  again  under  different  | 
sponsorship,  two  nurses  are  serving  j 
here:  Genevieve  Vos  and  Maude  ; 

O’Sullivan,  both  from  Western  Canada.  ; 

Here  Carolee  speaks  over  the  radio  ! 
in  the  Ham  Shack  to  her  mother  in  | 
New  Waterford,  N.S.  While  Miss  Mac-  ; 
Master  was  here,  she  organized  some 
youth,  and  built  several  homes  for 
cripples  and  poor  people,  fixed  up  I 
more  for  T.B.  patients,  and  kept  a lot 
of  vehicles  and  people  moving.  It  is  i 
unfortunate  that  we  have  no  shots  of  ' 
her  tooling  down  the  mountainside  in  j 
the  yellow  jeep  truck,  with  a mob  of  ; 
howling  youngsters  and  about  a ton  of  . 
gravel  snitched  from  the  hillside,  or  ' 
galloping  off  on  a horse  on  a bet,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  money  for  these  projects, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  an  epic  ‘ 
story,  as  Sister  Tomasa  of  the  clinic  ^ 
can  attest. 

While  the  cheery  chatter  flies  over  ^ 
a couple  of  thousand  miles,  I fill  in  the  ! 
technical  end  of  it  in  the  radio  log.  ■ j 
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I FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

j Dear  Buds: 

j I once  asked  a little  schoolboy  what 
1 period  he  liked  the  best  in  school  and 
he  told  me  “the  recreation  period.” 

! Well,  I guess  most  little  boys  (and  girls, 

1 too)  would  give  the  same  answer. 

' You’ll  be  reading  this  during  the 
summer  holiday  period,  which,  for 
i most  boys  and  girls  is  just  a big  long 
recreation  period. 

Yes,  you’re  glad  that  school  is  closed 
I during  the  hot  summer  months,  but  I 
I hope  you  will  remember  that  your 
I church  is  never  closed.  So,  drop  in  to  a 
church  whenever  you  can  to  pay  a visit 
to  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  ask  Him  to  help  you  enjoy  every 
day  of  your  holidays,  and  say  a little 
! prayer,  too,  for  your  parents  and 
i teachers,  and  remember  to  ask  a bless- 
I ing  for  all  the  children  in  far-away 
I Mission  lands  about  which  you  have 
' learned  in  your  classes  in  school. 

I You  won’t  forget  that,  will  you? 
; Happy  holidays  will  be  all  the  happier 
i when  you  stay  close  to  God  Who  loves 
j you  so  much, 
j My  blessing  to  you  all. 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
Buds  of  the  Month 


Kitchener,  Out. 


Sandy,  John,  Suzie,  Rick,  Nancy, 
Janet  and  Jeff  Hellewell,  Mississauga, 

Ont.  — “There  are  seven  of  us  and  we 
saved  $3.00  in  our  mission  sack.” 

The  Grade  Three  Class  at  St.  Mar- 
garet’s School  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.  — 
“We  had  a candy  sale  to  raise  some 
money  for  the  missions.  We  made 
twelve  dollars.  Everyone  had  fun  sell- 
ing candy.” 

Linda  Leo,  Cohalt,  Ont.  — “I  am  1 3 

years  old.  I hope  you  can  use  these 
cancelled  stamps.” 

Robbie  Joe  Kraemer,  Walkerton, 
Ont.  — “I  would  like  to  become  a 
member  of  St.  Theresa’s  Rose  Garden. 
I am  sending  $1.00  which  I saved  to 
help  the  poor  children  in  the  Missions. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  wonder- 
ful support,  Buds.  Every  little  bit 
helps.  Please  continue  to  remember  the 
children  of  mission  countries  in  your 
prayers.  God  bless  you. 
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ON  A WIND  FROM  OLD  CHINA 


' I 'here  was  once  a man  named  Wong 
Ta,  who  married  a very  ugly 
woman  with  a face  covered  with  pock 
marks.  After  some  time  Wong  Ta  could 
not  bear  her,  and  began  cursing  her 
and  threatening  to  throw  her  out.  The 
woman  never  replied  to  his  curses,  for 
she  loved  her  husband;  but  in  time, 
when  she  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  her  ugliness,  she  fell  ill. 
Even  then  Wong  Ta  paid  no  attention 
to  her.  Finally  when  she  felt  death  was 
near,  she  said  to  him,  “All  my  life  you 
have  treated  me  badly,  but  after  my 
death  you  will  realize  how  much  I loved 
you.”  As  she  stopped  speaking,  she 
died.  Wong  Ta  thought  no  more  about 
her  last  words. 

About  a week  later  a cowherd  came 
running  up  to  Wong  Ta  and  said  to 
him,  “Very  strange!  There  is  a small 
plant  growing  on  your  wife’s  grave.” 
Wong  was  astonished  and  went  off  at 
once  with  the  boy  to  the  burial  place. 
There  he  found  a little  plant  which  had 
just  put  forth  a beautiful  snow-white 
flower.  In  the  middle  of  the  bloom  was 
a small  round  fruit  as  large  as  an  ear 
of  rice.  Wong  Ta  went  home  slowly, 
deep  in  thought  and  rather  worried. 

That  evening  he  could  find  no  rest. 
He  thought  and  thought  about  how 
brutal  he  had  been  to  his  wife;  then  he 
thought  of  her  last  words  and  finally 
of  the  little  plant  on  her  grave.  He 
regretted  his  cruelty  and  began  to  re- 


proach himself  for  mistreating  her. 

From  that  time  on,  the  picture  of  his  i 
wife  often  appeared  before  his  eyes. 
Not  only  did  he  fail  to  sleep  at  night  j 
but  even  during  the  day  he  found  no  | 
peace.  Finally  he  fell  ill,  and  although  i 
he  sent  for  the  most  famous  doctors,  | 
none  of  them  could  cure  him.  His  j 
illness  daily  grew  worse  until  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  death. 

Then  one  evening  he  had  a dream. 
His  wife  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
“The  little  plant  by  my  grave  is  formed 
from  my  spirit.  No  doctor  can  cure 
your  present  illness,  only  the  flower  can 
help  you.  Tomorrow  go  to  my  grave, 
scratch  the  skin  of  the  fruit  with  a 
knife,  peel  it  off  a little,  and  then  put 
it  in  a pipe  and  light  it.  If  you  breathe 
it  in  for  a long,  long  while  you  will  • 
gradually  become  well.”  Wong  Ta 
awoke  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  got  up  and  did 
what  his  wife  had  told  him.  Scarcely 
had  he  breathed  in  the  smoke  when 
he  felt  much  better,  and  finally  his  dis-  . 
ease  completely  disappeared. 

Then  Wong  Ta  smoked  every  day.  i 
If  he  did  not  smoke  at  his  regular  time,  ( \ 
he  felt  ill  at  once,  just  as  if  he  were  J 
going  to  die,  and  his  body  felt  weak  1 
and  slack.  Now  he  believed  in  the  final 
words  of  his  wife.  This  miraculous 
balm  was  the  dangerous,  destructive 
opium  which  so  many  people  now 
smoke.  ■ 
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Latin  American  Mission  Program 

Diocese  of  Charlottetown 

Sister  Stella 


Lt.  to  Rt.  — Native  ‘Islanders’  Fathers  Andrew  MacDonald,  Gerald  Sherry  and 
Vincent  Murnaghan,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


People  do  not  light  a lamp  and  put  it 
under  a tub;  they  put  it  on  its  stand  and 
it  gives  light  to  everyone  in  the  house. 
Your  light  must  burn  in  that  way 
among  men  so  that  they  will  see  the 
good  you  do,  and  praise  your  Father 
in  heaven. 

Matthew  5:15 

LAMP  Committee: 

Following  Vatican  II,  Bishop  Mac- 
Eachern  appointed  a committee  of 
clergy  to  study  how  Charlottetown 
Diocese  could  best  fulfill  its  missionary 
responsibility.  After  two  years  it  was 


decided,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council, 
to  marshall  forces  of  all  faithful  and 
include  on  the  committee  representa- 
tives of  laity,  youth  groups,  and  sisters. 

The  expanded  committee  considered 
many  options,  finally  deciding  to  ap- 
proach the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  ask 
to  work  in  collaboration  with  them  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Scarboro 
Fathers  graciously  accepted  the  com- 
mittee’s proposal  and  two  diocesan 
priests.  Father  Andrew  MacDonald 
and  Father  Vincent  Murnaghan,  are 
actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
Dominican  Republic. 
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There  are  twenty  active  committee 
members  who  meet  every  second 
month  on  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
A finance  committee  headed  by  the 
Treasurer  attends  to  all  financial  mat- 
ters. In  1969  revenue  was  $28,370.00. 
While  the  largest  portion  of  this  was 
made  up  from  “Share  Lent  Campaign” 
it  is  noteworthy  that  $10,000.00  re- 
sulted from  efforts  of  youth  groups, 
padres’  concerts,  and  individual  dona- 
tions. The  committee  endeavours  to 
have  all  contributions  channelled 
through  one  source. 

Salaries,  living  expenses  and  travel 
for  our  two  missionaries  are  paid.  Con- 
tributions of  $2,000.00  have  been  made 
to  these  projects  — a library  and  study 
hall  in  Bani,  a recreation  center  in 
Hato  Mayor,  a school  for  nursing 
assistants  in  Ocoa,  a health  clinic  in 
Yamasa,  Father  Sherry’s  parish  (Father 
Sherry  an  “Islander”  is  a Scarboro 
Father)  and  parishes  served  by  our  two 
missionaries.  The  remaining  money 
was  given  directly  to  Scarboro  Fathers 
to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

The  public  relations  committee 
keeps  the  work  of  the  mission  project 
before  the  public  through  press  re- 
leases, television  and  the  diocesan 
bulletin.  When  an  appeal  was  made 
through  the  diocesan  bulletin  for  a 
parish  to  “twin”  with  Azua,  the  parish 
served  by  Father  Andrew  MacDonald, 
accepted  the  challenge  and  sends 
$200.00  monthly  to  assist  in  paying  liv- 
ing expenses  in  this  poverty  stricken 
area.  The  committee  also  keeps  in  con- 
tact with  the  mission  priests  by  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Youth  Committee  through 
Y.C.W.  and  Y.C.S.  sponsors  walka- 
thons,  poverty  meals,  participates  in 


“Share  Lent”  activities  and  especially 
emphasizes  the  value  of  education  in 
creating  an  awareness  of  needs  in 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Involvement  in  Dominican  Republic: 

Father  Andrew  MacDonald  volun- 
teered for  and  was  accepted  by  Bishop 
MacEachern  in  the  name  of  all  the 
people  of  the  diocese  to  be  the  first 
diocesan  priest  missionary.  In  prepara- 
tion for  his  assignment  he  spent  six 
months  in  London,  Ontario,  studying 
Spanish  language  and  culture  and  in 
May  1968  a departure  ceremony  was 
held  in  Saint  Dunstan’s  Basilica  and 
our  first  diocesan  priest  missionary  left 
for  Dominican  Republic.  Early  in  1969 
Father  Vincent  Murnaghan  completed 
his  preparation  and  after  a departure 
ceremony  in  his  home  parish.  Fort 
Augustus,  he  also  left  for  Dominican 
Republic. 

Father  Andrew  was  first  assigned  to 
Yamasa.  In  the  summer  of  1969  he 
volunteered  and  was  accepted  for  a 
challenging  apostolate  in  the  parish  of 
Azua.  Father  Murnaghan’s  first  assign- 
ment was  assistant  in  Consuelo  parish. 
Later  he  was  named  pastor.  In  Decem- 
ber 1969  when  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
elected  him  to  their  Administrative 
Council  he  transferred  to  Bani. 

There  is  close  liaison  between  the 
Charlottetown  Diocese  through  its 
LAMP  Committee  and  the  missionary 
priests  in  Dominican  Republic.  Four 
of  the  committee  members  have  visited 
the  priests  in  their  parishes  in  an  effort 
to  better  understand  what  can  be  done 
at  home.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  commit- 
tee that  more  workers  may  be  recruited 
to  the  active  mission  apostolate.  ■ 
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MANITOBA  CENTENNIAL 

'^his  year,  1970,  is  the  100th  Aniversary  of  Manitoba’s  entry 

into  Confederation.  And  this  summer  among  the  many  centennial 
celebrations  a man,  who  was  executed  for  sedition,  will  not  only  be 
given  a full  pardon  but  will  burst  forth  from  the  shadows  of  infamy 
into  the  brilliance  of  full  recognition  as  founder  of  Manitoba.  A 
statue  in  his  honour  will  be  unveiled  in  Winnipeg.  That  man 
whose  tarnished  image  has  been  completely  refurbished  by  a young 
nation  seeking  an  identity  is  Louis  Riel. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  new 
nation  of  the  Metis  was  born  when  Riel  was  duly  appointed  by  the 
‘Committee’  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1869  and  it  died  when 
he  was  forced  to  flee  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  Canadian  ‘Peace’ 
force  on  August  23,  1870. 

Louis  David  Riel  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  a courtroom 
in  Regina  on  August  1st,  1885  after  giving  himself  up  when  the 
ill-advised  Saskatchewan  Rebellion  and  the  last  official  protest  from 
the  poor  beleaguered  Metis  . . , ended  in  a crushing  defeat. 

We  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  would  like  to  extend  our  sincere 
best  wishes  to  the  good  people  of  Manitoba  on  this  truly  historic 
occasion.  ■ 
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Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


"Hey,  what  about  Me?” 

Touring  the  winter  months,  while  Father  Lynch  kept  the  home  fires  burning  in 
Toronto,  after  finishing  approximately  two  months  in  P.E.I.,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  program  that  the  Charlottetown  diocese  has  in  Latin 
America,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  my  native  town.  Glace  Bay.  Some  may 
wonder  how  anyone  in  his  right  mind  could  consider  this  fortune.  Anyway  I 
arrived  just  as  the  St.  Michael’s  High  School  Carnival  was  beginning.  The 
carnival  was  kicked  off  with  a concelebrated  folk  Mass  in  the  auditorium.  The 
theme  chosen  by  the  students  was  the  title  of  a popular  song,  “Hey,  what  about 
me?”  Father  De  La  Vella’s  homily  captured  the  idea  that  was  to  be  pondered  by 
all  during  the  week. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  searching  that  is  taking  place  within  us 
and  around  us.  Sometimes  we  can’t  find  words  to  express  this  longing  — so  often 
popular  songs  say  so  well  the  very  things  we  feel  — I want  to  be  me  — not  a 
mere  cog  in  the  machine.  I want  to  be  a person  who  is  free  to  do  things  that  have 
to  be  done. 

Everyday  life  can  be  so  meaningful  when  we  do  not  close  ourselves  off  to  the 
experiences  and  events  which  may  help  us  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  answers. 
We  have  to  be  moved  by  people  and  events  in  our  lives;  involving  ourselves  in 
what  is  there  and  allowing  it  to  touch  us  afresh.  Of  course,  God  must  not  be  a 
last  resort  but  rather  a part  of  this  whole  process  of  becoming.  In  the  midst  of 
so  much  puzzlement,  the  song  that  was  sung  after  Communion  seemed  to  be 
echoing  the  feeling  of  all  of  us.  It  was  Ed  Ames’  “Who  will  Answer?” 

During  that  week  I could  not  help  but  think  of  the  many  people  with  whom 
our  priests  work.  For  them,  reflecting  on  these  matters  is  a luxury  — they  are 
too  busy  keeping  the  wolf  away  from  the  door. 

The  whole  experience  at  the  school  for  me  was  very  inspiring,  as  the  students 
came  in  their  costumes  on  ‘freak  day’  participated  in  various  sports  or  thought 
about  some  of  the  above  mentioned  things.  We  hope  that  this  searching  will  not 
cause  us  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  needs  of  others.  “Hey,  what  about  me” 
is  also  the  anguished  cry  of  so  many  in  underdeveloped  lands.  With  them,  we 
might  well  wonder,  “Who  will  answer?”  ■ 
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“Before  advertising  all  you  had  out  here  was  mountains  and  rivers  and  grass.  Now  look  at  it! 


HOW  THE  MIGHTY  HAVE  FALLEN... 


T)efore  we  concern  ourselves  too 
^ much  about  the  after-shave  lotion 
that  comes  complete  with  a self- 
defense  kit  to  ward  off  stampeding 
females,  quite  mad  over  oriental  lime, 
we  might  do  well  to  remember  that  TV 
commercials  have  enriched  our  lives 
and  have  always  offered  a whole  way 
of  life  quite  distinct  from  the  bottle, 
package,  box,  can,  bag  or  wrapping 
paper  in  which,  they  thoughtfully  in- 
formed us,  were  contained  all  the 
pleasure  and  relief  of  the  20th  century. 
That  pleasure  and  relief  came  complete 
j with  music  and  miles  and  miles  of 
breathtaking  scenery.  It’s  true  that  the 
green  guk  contained  in  the  bottle,  pack- 
age, box,  can,  bag  or  wrapping  paper 
was  often  very  difficult  to  link  up  to  all 
that  rhythm  and  real  estate,  but  surely 
all  those  bottles  and  cans  and  tubes  and 
jars  that  are  falling  out  of  your  medi- 


cine cabinet  every  time  you  go  there  for 
a bit  of  band-aid  are  solid  proof  that 
today’s  luxury  is  tomorrow’s  necessity. 

Do  you  remember  when  it  was  plain 
soap,  soft-drinks,  cars  and  cigarettes? 
Not  any  more!  Through  the  magic  of 
advertising  we  have  learned  to  prefer 
the  soap  with  a built-in  detergent  (there 
were  many  years  there  when  they 
couldn’t  quite  decide  whether  bleach 
and  detergent  were  harmful  or  bene- 
ficial and  so  they  kind  of  alternated  on 
it  until  they  got  the  feel  of  it).  We 
chose  that  particular  soap  because  . . . 
well ...  it  kind  of  ate  up  stains. 

We  chose  one  soft-drink  out  of  all 
the  other  carbonated  wonders  because 
. . . well  . . . things  go  better  with  it 
(like  rum  and  scotch) . 

We  bought  that  expensive  automo- 
bile. It  was  a difficult  decision  to  make 
really  ...  we  couldn’t  seem  to  decide 
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whether  we  should  pamper  ourselves 
with  the  one  or  get  better  ideas  with  the 
other.  We  finally  settled  on  the  one  that 
gave  us  something  to  believe  in. 

And  after  learning  to  smoke  behind 
the  garage  we  finally  came  out  into  the 
open  and  picked  one  brand  of  cigarette 
over  all  others  because  . . . well  . . . 
there  was  this  really  groovy  music  that 
brought  a lump  to  the  throat  every  time 
we  craved  a fag.  But  it  wasn’t  just  the 
music  . . . really  ...  it  was  more  . . . 
a whole  lot  more!  It  was  . . . well ...  it 
was  all  that  green  pasture  land  that 
seemed  to  stretch  all  the  \yay  to  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  It  was  those  moun- 
tains and  trees,  the  clear  running 
streams  and  the  browsing  cattle.  But 
mostly  it  was  that  rugged  he  - man 
slouching  up  against  that  beautiful  stal- 
lion on  that  lonely  hill.  You  remember 
how  he  used  to  puff  contentedly  on  that 
filter-tipped  cigarette,  the  one  of  course 
that  had  all  that  locked-in  flavour  of 
fresh  ground  coffee?  It  didn’t  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  scene  when  we 
caught  sight  of  the  draw-string  on  his 
sack  of  ‘makins’  drooping  out  of  his 
work  shirt  pocket. 

Alas,  dear  friends,  it  grieves  me  to 
inform  you  that  powerful  forces  are 
at  work  in  our  society  determined  to 
undermine  these  foundation  stones  of 
our  democratic  civilization!  Medical 
doctors  and  conservationists  have  quite 
arbitrarily  decided  that  our  health  and 
our  natural  resources  are  somehow 
more  important  than  the  fundamental 
freedom  to  squirt  happiness  out  of  an 
aerosol  can. 

All  this  has  happened  in  recent 
months.  We  have  been  bluntly  in- 
formed that  our  favorite  soap,  the 
one  with  all  those  different  coloured 


granules,  has  a phosphate  detergent  I 
that  is  polluting  our  rivers  and  streams. 
Our  favorite  soft-drink  has  proven  to 
be  better  for  removing  scum  than  any 
known  windshield  cleaner  and  on  top 
of  that  the  unretumable  bottles  are 
being  smashed  and  scattered  along  our 
beautiful  highways (?).  Even  that  ex- 
pensive car  that  we  chose  because  it 
gave  us  a reason  for  living  is  proving 
to  be  just  as  obsolescent  as  any  other 
and  it  will  soon  be  cluttering  up  our 
already  overcrowded  junkyards  with  its 
rusty  hulk. 

But  it  was  the  news  about  that  glam- 
orous cigarette  that  really  dampened 
our  spirits.  Apparently  if  it  doesn’t  start 
a forest  fire  when  that  sleepy  cowboy 
tosses  the  butt  into  the  brush,  the 
accumulated  tars  and  nicotine  will 
quite  likely  toss  the  cowboy  into  a can- 
cer clinic. 

Maybe  from  now  on  all  that  TV  time 
that  used  to  be  dedicated  to  promoting 
soap,  soft-drinks,  cars  and  cigarettes 
can  be  used  to  teach  our  citizens  about 
the  wonders  of  ecology  (the  balance  of 
nature).  It  could  be  that  if  we  really 
understood  the  delicate  balance  of  na- 
ture and  how  little  it  takes  to  disturb 
that  balance,  we  would  finally  come  to  ; 
realize  that  there  is  no  second  chance  | 
to  restore  lush  forests  and  browsing 
wildlife  and  leaping  fish  once  it  has  all 
been  reduced  to  a barren  wilderness. 

If  we  really  understood  about  nature 
we  might  be  able  to  do  away  with  all 
those  ugly  signs  blocking  the  view 
while  they  beg  us  not  to  litter  or  destroy 
the  scene.  Who  knows,  we  might  even 
get  as  excited  about  preserving  our 
heritage  as  we  did  about  soap,  soft-  I 
drinks,  cars  and  cigarettes?  It’s  worth, 
a try.  ■ * 
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Father  Angus  Roberts  of  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  in  1965.  After  studying 
for  one  year  at  the  Latin  American 
Institute  he  was  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  he  served  until  being 
recalled  in  1969  to  do  promotion  work 
for  the  Society. 


I Remember 


T remember  the  first  time  we  tried  to  implement  the  new  changes  in  the 

liturgy  in  one  of  the  mission  stations  of  Ocoa. 

As  people  began  to  flock  in  from  the  nearby  mountain  villages,  I was 
kept  busy  hearing  confessions.  The  line  was  long  and  there  didn’t  seem 
to  be  any  sign  of  a let-up.  The  woman  who  cooks  for  me  up  there  sent 
along  a cup  of  hot  coffee  to  tide  me  over  and  to  keep  the  line  moving 
smoothly  along.  The  coffee  hit  the  spot  and  after  I finished  drinking  it 
I set  it  down  on  a table  near  the  back  of  the  chapel. 

That  same  evening  I decided  to  introduce  the  offertory  procession. 
After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  procession  I picked  three  reliable 
men  to  carry  it  out. 

As  soon  as  I finished  delivering  the  homily,  I could  see  the  men 
exchanging  glances  and  shortly  they  were  crawling  over  and  around  and 
through  the  people,  improvising  an  aisle  as  they  went. 

I received  the  wine  and  water  and  the  hosts  from  the  three  men  only 
to  find  that  there  was  now  a fourth  man  who  was  just  completing  a 
solemn  bow.  In  his  hands  he  was  bearing  proudly  the  empty  cup  and 
saucer  I had  forgotten  to  remove  from  the  back  of  the  church. 

I was  in  complete  control  as  I bowed  and  took  the  proffered  cup  and 
saucer  until  the  cook,  with  a wide  grin  on  her  face,  caught  my  eye.  It 
completely  broke  me  up.  ■ 
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In  1775  . . . one  year  before  the  thirteen  colonies  became  an 
\ \ , independent  Republic,  Paul  Revere  rode  through  the  streets 

IX  shouting:  “The  red  coats  are  coming”.  We  don’t  think  it 

j,;!  . ‘ would  look  right  if  you  were  to  ride  through  the  streets 

• telling  people  to  read  our  little  magazine, 

k But  maybe  you  could  pass  your  copy  along  to  a friend  or  a 

relative. 

It  probably  won’t  lead  to  a revolution  exactly  but  then  . . . 
it  just  might  lead  to  a new  subscription.  We  welcome  all  new 
subscribers  because  it  gives  us  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
tell  more  and  more  people  about  our  missionary  efforts  in 
eight  different  countries. 


SEPTEMBER  — 1970 


Rt.  Rev.  William  C.  McGrath, 
S.F.M.,  P.A. 

1896  — 1970 


On  Monday,  July  13th,  Monsignor 
William  Cecil  McGrath,  SFM, 
P.A.,  died  in  Scarboro  Missions  head- 
quarters after  a lengthy  illness.  Mon- 
signor  McGrath,  who  was  born  in 
Oderin,  Newfoundland,  in  1896  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  China  Mission 
Seminary  and  a key  figure  in  molding 
that  fledgling  Canadian  mission  society 
that  has  since  become  Scarboro  Mission 
Society. 

Monsignor  McGrath  joined  China 
Mission  Seminary  in  September  of 
1922  and  became  the  editor  of  China 
Magazine;  a post  he  held  until  1931. 
He  was  then  sent  to  China  becoming 
the  first  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Lishui  in 
March  of  1932.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  China  until  he  became  Vicar  General 
of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
in  1941.  Monsignor  McGrath  was  a 
man  of  many  talents  and  he  put  them 
all  to  work  for  God  and  the  Mission 
Society  to  which  he  had  offered  his  life 
as  a youth. 

William  Cecil  McGrath  was  a con- 
troversial man  all  his  life.  He  had 
strong  feelings  about  everything  and 
he  didn’t  mind  expressing  them.  An 
eloquent  speaker  and  a prolific  writer. 
Monsignor  McGrath  was  outspoken 
about  his  faith  and  about  the  important 
issues  that  faced  the  world  of  his  day. 

From  1947  to  1968  Monsignor 
McGrath  travelled  800,000  miles  to 
preach  the  message  of  Fatima  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  only  severe  ill- 
ness that  was  able  to  stop  him  then. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Let  us  remember  Monsignor 
William  McGrath  in  our  prayers. 


R.I.P. 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Tel.  261-7135. 
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Give  and  Take 

Tn  1868,  with  the  Meiji  Restoration,  Japan  began  to  take  steps 

to  leap  from  a feudal  society  to  a vigorous  nation.  She 
opened  her  doors  to  the  outside  world  and  sent  her  most  intelli- 
gent and  informed  people  to  learn  anything  and  everything  that 
the  more  advanced  nations  could  teach  them.  Within  forty 
years  Japan  had  achieved  the  impossible  and  had  become  a 
world  power.  The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  meteoric 
rise  to  prominence  is  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  listening 
and  observing. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  colonization,  and  one  that 
still  defeats  so  much  of  the  good  that  aid  programs  have  been 
set  up  to  accomplish,  is  the  ridiculous  myth  that  the  more 
advanced  nations  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  under- 
developed nations.  But  to  imply  that  the  more  affluent  nations 
have  a monopoly  on  insight  is  to  make  a mockery  of  President 
Kennedy’s  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Kennedy  recognized  that  the  planet  earth  is  fast  becoming 
a global  village  and  heading  towards  one  universal  culture  for 
the  enrichment  of  all.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  that  culture 
does  not  yet  exist. 

The  great  fear  of  the  small,  newly  independent  nations  is 
that  aid  for  development  from  the  more  affluent  nations  will 
mean  the  loss  of  their  own  distinctive  way  of  life  and  absorp- 
tion into  a ready-made  system  that  is  almost  totally  alien  to  their 
previous  experience. 

The  volunteer  who  would  dare  to  work  in  an  under- 
developed country  must  first  listen  to  the  people  who  live  and 
work  in  that  country  and  who  will  continue  to  live  and  work 
there  long  after  the  volunteer  has  returned  to  his  own  country. 

Unfortunately  for  too  long  our  Canadian  aid  programs  and 
even  our  missionary  efforts  in  underdeveloped  countries  have 
been  largely  on  our  own  priorities  rather  than  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  people  concerned. 

Being  blind  to  the  real  needs  of  such  countries  has  meant 
that  we  have  denied  ourselves  a valuable  opportunity  to  enrich 
our  lives  from  the  insights  and  attitudes  of  people  who  are  in 
closer  harmony  with  nature  than  our  present  problems  with 
pollution  would  allow  us  to  claim  for  ourselves.  But  even  more 
serious  is  the  all  too  apparent  fact  that  so  much  of  our  aid  and 
technical  assistance  has  come  to  nothing  because  we  have 
ignored  the  felt  needs  of  the  people.  ■ 
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Rev.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM 


Rev.  Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM 


f NEW 
' MISSIONARIES 
H^OR  SCARBORO 


The  Church  sent  by  Christ  to  reveal 
and  communicate  the  love  of  God  to  all 
men  and  nations  is  aware  that  there  still 
remains  a gigantic  missionary  task  for 
her  to  accomplish.  The  gospel  message 
has  not  yet  or  hardly  yet  been  heard  by 
two  billion  or  more  human  beings  and 
their  number  is  increasing  daily.  These 
human  beings  are  formed  into  large 
and  distinct  groups  by  permanent  cul- 
tural ties,  by  ancient  religious  tradi- 
tions, and  by  firm  bonds  of  social  neces- 
sity. Some  of  these  men  are  followers 
of  one  of  the  great  religions  but  others 
remain  strangers  to  the  very  knowledge 
of  God.  Still  others  expressly  deny  His 
existence  and  sometimes  even  attack  it. 
The  Church,  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer 
all  of  them  the  mystery  of  salvation  and 
the  life  bought  by  God,  must  implant 
herself  into  these  groups  for  the  same 
motive  which  led  Christ  to  bind  himself 
in  virtue  of  His  Incarnation  to  certain 
social  and  cultural  conditions  of  those 
human  beings  among  whom  He  dwelt. 

— Paul  VI 

T ast  Spring  four  young  men  were 
^ ordained  for  Scarboro  Mission 
Society.  In  turbulent  times  like  these  it 
is  essential  that  the  priest  make  his 
priesthood  credible  and  meaningful  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  other  men  and 
women  of  his  time.  We  hope  that  you 
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benefactors  and  friends  of  Scarboro 
will  remember  these  four  missionaries 
in  your  good  prayers. 

Fr.  Roger  Patrick  Brennan,  SFM,  of 
St.  Paul’s  parish  in  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
J.  Brennan.  Father  attended  Victoria 
school  and  St.  Paul’s  school  in  Dart- 
mouth and  then  went  on  to  St.  Mary’s 
University  high  school  in  Halifax.  He 
obtained  a B.A.  degree  from  St.  Mary’s 
University  in  1965. 

Fr.  Brennan  was  ordained  by  Arch- 
bishop James  M.  Hayes  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Dartmouth  on  May  23rd, 
1970.  Father  leaves  shortly  for  his  first 
mission  appointment  in  the  Philippines. 

Fr.  Vincent  Ambrose  Heffeman, 
SFM,  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Parish 
in  Arthur,  Ontario,  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Heffeman. 
Father  attended  S.S.No.  5 West  Luther, 
Arthur  District  High  School  and 
Stratford  Teacher’s  College  before 
entering  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  Novitiate  in  1963. 

Father  Heffeman  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM,  in  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Arthur  on  May  2nd, 
1970.  He  is  presently  making  prepara- 
tions to  leave  for  his  first  mission 
assignment  in  the  Scarboro  mission  of 
Guyana. 

Fr.  Russell  Ralph  Sampson,  SFM,  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Parish  in  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  J.  Sampson.  Father  attended 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Constantine  and 
L’Ardoise  Consolidated,  all  of  Sydney 
and  then  went  on  to  Sydney  Academy, 
Xavier  Junior  College  and  finally 
graduated  with  a B.A.  degree  fron^ 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antif 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1965. 


Rev.  Russell  Sampson,  SFM 
Rev.  Michael  Traher,  SFM 
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I Father  Sampson  was  ordained  on 
May  16th,  1970,  by  Bishop  William  E. 
Power  in  St.  Joseph’s  Parish  in  Sydney. 
Father  will  embark  for  Scarboro’s 
mission  of  St.  Vincent  and  his  first 
mission  appointment  early  this  month. 

Fr.  Michael  John  Traher,  SFM,  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Parish  in  London,  Ontario, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Traher.  Father  Traher  attended  St. 
Joseph’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Separate 
Schools  and  Catholic  Central  High 
I School,  all  of  London,  Ontario.  Father 
also  attended  Sacred  Heart  Junior 
Seminary  in  Delaware,  Ontario,  before 
entering  Scarboro’s  Novitiate  in  1963. 

Father  Traher  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Emmett  G.  Carter  in  St.  Peter’s 
! Cathedral  in  London  on  May  9th, 
I 1970.  Following  ordination  Father, 
I who  has  had  some  previous  special 
i training  in  catechetics,  will  go  on  for 
! further  studies.  ■ 


Father  Donald  Swenson,  SFM 


Fr.  Donald  Swenson,  SFM,  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Swenson  of  Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 

After  some  mission  experience  in 
Guyana  in  1968,  Father  Swenson  re- 
turned to  Canada  to  finish  his  theology 
studies.  He  was  ordained  in  Calgary  on 
August  9,  1969  by  Bishop  Paul 

O’Byrne. 

During  the  past  year  Father  has  been 
studying  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  He  has  now  been  appointed  to 
the  Philippine  mission  and  will  be  arriv- 
ing there  this  Fall.  ■ 

“But  how  are  they  to  believe  him  whom 
they  have  not  heard?  And  how  are  they 
to  hear,  if  no  one  preaches?  And  how 
are  men  to  preach  unless  they  be 
sent?” 

Romans  10,  Verses  14,  15. 

Four  of  the  five  above-mentioned 
missionaries  have  been  sent.  But  the 
Travel  Agent  has  to  be  paid. 

We  thought  we  would  suggest  a pro- 
ject for  you  and  your  group.  It’s  a real 
opportunity  to  do  something  big  — to 
start  a missionary  off  on  his  life’s  work. 

Make  it  a fun  thing.  A dance?  A 
bingo  party?  Card  party?  Bazaar?  You 
can  do  it! 

Fares: 

Fr.  D.  Swenson,  Philippines  $596 

Fr.  R.  Brennan,  Philippines  $596 

Fr.  V.  Heffernan,  Guyana $222 

Fr.  R.  Sampson,  St.  Vincent $179 
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La  Cuava 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


/^nce  again,  after  attending  to  Mass 
and  chores  at  Yamasa,  we  headed 
out  for  La  Cuava,  this  time  in  the 
Willys  Jeep,  with  the  same  hitch-hikers, 
teachers  and  catechists;  but  this  time 
we  didn’t  go  as  far  as  the  earlier  camps, 
but  stopped  at  Saralle. 

Here  there  is  neither  school  nor 
chapel,  so  we  say  the  monthly  Mass 
in  a truck  garage.  I mean  the  barn 
where  a truck  sleeps  at  night.  The  barn 
was  clear  and  tidy,  a table  set  up  as  an 
altar. 

Once  again  Father  Wayne  Yorke 
heard  confessions  in  the  chapel,  alias 
garage,  and  I spotted  a rocking  chair 
on  the  front  stoop  of  the  owner’s  house, 
so  I moved  over  there  to  hear  con- 
fessions. 

While  we  heard  the  hundred  and 


fifty  plus  confessions,  the  penitents 
were  given  a steady  sermon  by  the  I 
catechist,  a real  instruction  for  them,  : 
as  the  catechists  in  this  parish  are  quite 
well  trained,  though  generally  not  far  ^ 
advanced  in  grade  school.  ' 

There  were  termite  nests  on  the 
beams,  and  a hen  was  on  a nest  in  the 
corner  beside  two  gasoline  drums,  but  : 
as  she  kept  quiet,  I ignored  her  and 
went  on  with  the  Mass.  ; 

About  the  Offertory,  this  matron 
laid  an  egg,  and  proceeded  to  strut  all 
around  me,  cackling  mightily.  I guess 
my  face  showed  a definite  opinion,  be- 
cause several  people  started  to  shoo  the 
hen  away,  and  since  the  place  was 
jammed  with  people  standing,  she  took 
a nice  flight  up  over  the  wall  and  out 
under  the  roof. 

I did  two  marriages,  while  Father  . 
Wayne  did  fourteen  baptisms.  i 

On  the  way  home  we  called  at  La 
Cuava,  left  word  that  we  would  be  there  ■ 
early  in  the  afternoon  for  the  monthly  . 
confessions.  At  Yamasa  the  cook  got  us 
lunch  before  returning  to  La  Cuava. 

Here  I opened  the  church,  set  up  the 
new  water  filter  (thanks  to  St.  Ann’s  ' 
school,  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  Grade  8)  while  i 
the  crowd  came.  I asked  a pair  of  girls  ^ • 
if  they  could  get  me  some  water,  as  I j 
wanted  to  set  up  the  filter.  They  bor-  | 
rowed  a can  and  left.  | 

Well  over  half  an  hour  later,  they  | 
came  back.  The  town  here  has  no  well 
and  one  must  go  to  the  river  for  water. 
Aura  came  with  the  can  on  her  head  ; 
and  I filled  the  filter.  The  can’s  owner 
was  at  hand,  and  rejoiced  to  make  off 
with  the  can  still  half  full  of  water. 

Confessions  were  heard  for  quite  a 
while,  and  we  called  it  off  coming  on 
evening,  returning  to  Yamasa.  ■ j-jm 
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But  then  the  whole  universe  is  God’s 
Country  and  what  we  do  about  it  is 
important. 

If  first  impressions  can  be  said  to 
count  for  anything,  we  were  absolutely 
dumfounded.  Miserable,  abject  poverty 
was  everywhere.  The  economy  of  the 
community  had  hit  rock  bottom.  There 
was  no  discernible  pulse  in  the  people 
or  in  the  community  and  yet  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  were  there  to  teach  about 
the  love  of  God  to  45,000  people  living 
in  the  town  and  in  a dozen  or  more 
surrounding  villages  as  well  as  those 
scattered  helter-skelter  in  whichever 
place  they  might  possibly  eke  out  an 
existence.  The  parish  boundaries  take 
in  an  area  of  some  50  square  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  community  as 
concerned  Canadians  and  members  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  to  help 
in  any  way  possible  to  inspire  our 
Dominican  brothers  to  become  a “chain 
of  apostolates.”  We  had  hoped  that  we 
might  be  able  to  help  them  perform  in 
a far  more  productive  way  to  build 
within  the  borders  of  this  sprawling 
parish  a greater  love  for  God  and  for 
their  neighbor.  It  was  not  an  easy  situa- 
tion for  either  the  pastor  or  for  the 
newly  arrived  Vincentians. 

And  how  did  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  happen  to  come  to  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa?  Well  truly  it  can  be  said  that  it 
first  began  to  take  shape  when  Father 
Joe  Curcio  wrote  to  me  in  Oct.,  1962. 

“If  I can  find  just  one  man  worthy 
of  becoming  a Vincentian,  I will  start 
a Conference.” 

There  was  one  man  and  he  was  an 
exceptional  choice.  His  name  was 
Senor  Tomas  Antonio  Isa.  Thanks  to 
Senor  Isa,  who  has  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  helping  his  countrymen,  the 
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We  built  roads  |[ 
to  link  the  ! 

remote  areas  ! 

to  the  town. 


It  was  hard 
work  and 
everybody 
pitched  in  to 
help. 


A hospital  con- 
structed by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul 
Conference. 


People  responded  eagerly  to  the  adult 
education  program. 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  began  to 
flourish  in  new  and  exciting  ways. 

The  miserable  poverty  that  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  only  served  to  com- 
pound our  problems.  The  brothers  were 
just  about  as  poor  as  the  people  they 
had  come  to  help. 

We  were  looking  for  a “self-help” 
program;  something  more  effective 
than  the  usual  “hand  out”  form  of  dis- 
pensing material  aid.  It  was  Brother 
Tony  Isa,  president  of  the  local  Con- 
ference, who  came  up  with  the  seed  of 
an  effective  plan.  That  seed  was 
watered  and  took  root  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Padre  Louis  Quinn,  SFM. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Vincentians  to 
step  outside  the  usual  Church  struc- 
tures and  to  organize  a Committee  for 
Community  Development.  The  plan 
unfolded  with  such  diverse  operations 
as  road  building  to  link  the  outlying 


villages  with  the  town,  and  adult  educa- 
tion to  instill  a working  knowledge  of 
carpentry,  cooking  and  the  manual  arts. 

Soon  they  were  drilling  fresh  water 
wells  in  the  campos  districts  and  install- 
ing pumps  to  replace  the  dangerous 
practice  of  using  water  from  polluted 
streams  and  rivers  for  drinking  and  , 
household  use.  | 

It  is  still  very  much  a mystery  how  | 
Padre  Quinn  ever  raised  the  necessary  } 
funds  for  all  these  projects.  | 

Obviously  a large  portion  of  the  | 
needed  funds  was  obtained  from  out-  | 
side  the  country,  but  still  it  was  the  j 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  Padre  : 
Quinn  that  proved  to  be  the  key  link  in  ] 
this  growing  chain  of  apostolates  of  the  < 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  As  link  | 
after  hopeful  link  was  forged  on  this  j; 
social  betterment  chain,  the  entire  j j 
community  was  transformed  and  a new 
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life  seemed  to  open  up  before  them. 

It  was  hard  work  and  the  local 
people,  labourers,  carpenters,  masons, 
electricians  and  other  volunteers  offered 
their  muscles  and  skill  and  sweat  with- 
out pay  to  erect  buildings  and  to  push 
through  roads. 

Social  and  economic  life  continue  to 
make  steady  progress  as  the  individual 
links  of  the  chain  of  apostolates 
lengthened  and  strengthened  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Credit  Unions  prom- 
ised to  be  effective  weapons  against 
usury  and  co-ops  of  all  kinds  were  pro- 
ducing new  and  firmer  bonds  of  trust. 
The  farmers  seemed  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  self-help  seminars  on  a 
regular  weekend  basis. 

In  only  six  short  years  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  has  become  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive communities  in  the  Island  Re- 
public and  the  promise  of  even  a 
limited  prosperity  has  affected  the  lives 
of  all  who  live  there. 

When  the  hunger  of  the  body  is 
satisfied  only  then  does  a man’s  spirit 
hunger  for  the  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood of  his  neighbor.  There  is  fellow- 
ship that  arises  from  working  side  by 
side  with  a pick  and  shovel  to  build  a 
road;  to  build  a school;  to  build  an  old 
people’s  home.  There  is  fellowship  too 
in  becoming  a shareholder  in  a credit 
union  or  a co-operative.  There  is  pride 
in  being  able  to  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  his  crops;  in  being  able  to  get 
his  products  to  market  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently; and  most  of  all  in  being  able 
to  do  these  things  for  himself. 

The  love  of  neighbor  begins  to  show 
itself  in  small  ways  in  the  beginning. 
Maybe  it’s  donating  a few  precious 
centavos  for  a Christmas  basket  to  feed 
the  poor  or  in  helping  to  feed  and  pro- 


vide for  the  inmates  of  the  old  people’s 
home. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  it.  The 
first  obstacle  in  Latin  America  is  hun- 
ger. It  may  be  that  the  poor  will  always 
be  poor  but  we  must  continue  to  labour 
unceasingly  to  stamp  out  once  and  for 
all  the  crushing  and  oppressive  kind  of 
poverty  that  dehumanizes  people  until 
there  is  no  hope.  No  matter  how  little 
it  may  be,  it  is  essential  that  every  man 
experience  the  pride  of  ownership.  It 
is  only  when  man  can  realize  his  own 
dignity  and  look  his  fellow  in  the  eye 
and  learn  to  work  with  him  for  com- 
mon goals  that  love  will  be  able  to  fill 
his  soul. 

The  laity  has  a great  responsibility 
and  an  exciting  role  to  play  in  mis- 
sionary work  that  is  yet  to  be  done 
among  the  greatest  concentration  of 
Catholic  peoples  (Latin  America)  on 
earth. 

We  who  live  in  affluent  nations  such 
as  Canada  can  help  these  under- 
privileged people  to  face  and  come  to 
grips  with  their  own  problems  by  out 
genuine  concern.  After  all  we  all  can’t 
go  to  the  mission  countries  but  we  can 
all  take  an  interest  in  our  government 
programs  and  we  can  bring  pressure  to 
bear  to  have  aid  directed  in  ways  that 
will  most  benefit  the  people  concerned. 

There  is  still  a big  job  to  be  done. 
Superstition,  harassment,  exploitation, 
fear,  hatred,  oppression  and  hunger 
still  weigh  heavily  on  the  lives  of  these 
people.  And  only  by  removing  these 
unfortunate  handicaps  will  the  poor 
people  ever  be  able  to  take  their  eyes 
off  of  the  ground  just  in  front  of  their 
bare  feet  and  look  up  and  out  into  the 
great  world  that  God  has  provided  for 
all  men.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 


Dear  Buds: 

Now  that  school  is  open  again  (after 
, everybody  had  a real  nice  holiday,  I 
hope)  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  start- 
ing their  programmes  of  activities  for 
the  whole  school  year.  I expect  that 
\ “ways  to  help  the  Missions”  will  be 
figured  out,  because  teaching  boys  and 
' ' girls  how  they  may  “help  others”  is  an 
■ important  part  of  their  training. 

; I get  lovely  letters  from  little  people 
telling  me  what  they  do  in  school,  and 
on  their  own,  to  show  their  interest  in 
Mission  work.  .Although  we  have  such 
limited  space  in  our  magazine  to  print 
these  letters,  each  month  we  try  to 
mention  some  of  our  little  friends.  So 
here’s  an  invitation  to  all  of  our  young 
readers  to  write  to  Father  Jim  and  tell 
him  about  yourselves  and  your  school 
and  how  you  help  the  Missions.  And 
Father  Jim  will  be  glad  to  get  your  pic- 
ture, too,  to  put  in  the  magazine. 

I hope  the  school  year  just  starting 
will  be  a very  happy  and  successful 
one  for  everybody. 

Your  friend. 

Father  Jim. 
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Scarboro^  s’" 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
Richard  Short  is  a pupil  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  School,  Scarboro.  He  formed  a 
Mission  Club  in  his  classroom  and, 
with  his  teacher’s  permission,  invited 
a missionary  priest  to  come  and  tell  the 
class  about  the  Missions.  Later, 
Richard,  with  Mary  Anne  Joseph  and 
Douglas  Buchmayer,  came  to  visit  our 
Seminary  and  brought  with  them  more 
than  eleven  dollars  which  the  Club 
members  had  raised  through  a bake- 
sale  and  draw. 

David  Tomizer  writes:  “Our  Satur- 
day Catechism  Class  at  St.  Boniface 
School,  Scarboro,  has  been  saving  their  . 
loose  change  and  keeping  it  in  a Mission 
mitebox.  So  we  are  glad  to  donate  to 
the  Missions  the  five  dollars.” 

From  St.  Patrick’s  High  School, 
Montreal,  came  letters  from  five 
groups,  each  of  five  girls,  who,  through 
the  year,  saved  their  money  to  help  a 
special  mission  need.  Each  letter  was 
signed  by  the  five  girls  in  each  group. 

Eileen  Carmody,  Secretary  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Club,  in  Latchford,  Ont., 
says:  “As  a Club  we  have  dances, 
bottle-drives,  and  ski-doo  parties  to 
make  money  for  the  Missions.  So  we 
send  $95.00  to  help  where  it  is  needed.  > 
Our  Spiritual  Director  is  Fr.  LesJ 
Costello.” 


MINUTE... 


i Freedom  to  use  the  mind  is  the  great- 
i est  happiness. 

i — Mark  Van  Doren 

I * * 

Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with 
thoughts  of  other  men;  wisdom  in 
minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

I Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned 
I so  much;  wisdom  is  humble  that  he 
j knows  no  more. 

I — Cowper  (The  Task) 

I ^ 

A nation  is  rich  or  poor  to  the  degree 
that  its  freedoms  and  its  institutions 
enable  each  individual  to  become  all 
that  he  is  capable  of  being. 

One  of  the  central  categories  in  the 
thought  of  Gabriel  Marcel  is  the  idea 
of  spiritual  availability.  To  be  available 
is  to  be  so  uncluttered  by  a sense  of 
one’s  own  importance,  so  unthreatened 
by  the  strangeness  of  others  that  one 
may  enter  immediately  into  com- 
munion. 

* * 

Summer  is  what  you  wait  for  all  year, 


complain  about  it  when  it  arrives,  and 
wonder  where  it  went  after  it’s  gone. 

:Jc  * 

Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more 
in  half  an  hour  than  prudence,  de- 
liberation and  foresight  can  build  up  in 
a hundred  years.  The  errors  and  de- 
fects of  old  establishments  are  visible 
and  palpable.  It  calls  for  little  ability  to 
point  them  out,  and  where  absolute 
power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a word 
wholly  to  abolish  the  vice  and  the 
establishment  together. 

He  * 

One  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human 
nature  is  the  pain  of  a new  idea. 

— Walter  Bagehot 

The  order,  the  wonder  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  the  face  of  God  for  any- 
one who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

— Werner  Van  Braun 

* * 

Nothing  constructive  can  be  achieved 
if  every  honest  criticism,  every  desire 
to  question  is  seen  as  arising  out  of 
pride  or  ill-will.  Real  truthfulness,  in 
full  deference,  but  without  servility, 
remains  an  essential  condition  of  all 
collaboration  in  renewal. 

— Cardinal  Suenens 

* 5k 

History  seems  to  some  men  to  be  writ- 
ten in  vain;  and  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence seldom  outlive  the  first  generation 
of  those  whom  suffering  has  made  wise. 

— Henry  Edward  Manning 

5k  4= 

The  only  thing  worse  than  telling  a 
hungry  man  you  will  pray  for  him  is 
to  give  him  bread  and  not  pray  for 
him. 

— Ralph  Belting,  Passionist 
Missionary 
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HALF  A LOAF 


by  Clyde  Sanger 

Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  1969 
$3.95  (paper  edition) 

(Reviewed  by  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM) 

Tn  amassing  an  amazing  amount  of 
information  about  Canada’s  foreign 
aid  efforts,  Clyde  Sanger  has  performed 
Canadians  a valuable  service.  One  is 
filled  with  a just  pride  in  Canada’s 
accomplishments  after  he  has  read  this 
book.  But  one  is  also  chagrined  that 
Canada  is  so  slow  in  taking  the  steps  to 
do  more,  that  it  is  finding  it  difficult  to 
even  distribute  all  the  funds  already 
approved.  Hence  the  title. 

In  the  first  eleven  chapters  Sanger 
describes  conditions  and  Canada’s  re- 
actions to  these  conditions  in  a like 
number  of  areas:  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  Tur- 
key, East  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Korea, 
Jamaica,  Colombia,  Brazil,  St.  Lucia. 
He  does  not  confine  his  attention  to 
official  government  aid  but  also  deals 
with  the  voluntary  aid  agencies, 
Church-sponsored  groups,  corporation 
investment  and  individual  efforts.  The 
twelfth  chapter  tells  us  something  of 
the  efforts  of  the  MAWD  (Manitoba 
Association  for  World  Development) 
which,  according  to  the  book  jacket, 
sponsored  the  publication  of  this  work. 
And  in  the  final  chapter  the  author 
gives  his  evaluation,  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. 

These  are  based  on  his  study  from 
secondary  sources,  but  more  impor- 
tantly from  his  on-the-spot  investiga- 


tions. I was  particularly  impressed  with  | 
the  way  he  contrasted  developments  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania,  thus  bringing  out 
the  stark  realities  of  what  is  going  on 
in  both  countries. 

Canada  has  not  done  much  in  com-  , 
parison  with  other  countries.  It  is 
seventh  in  absolute  volume  of  aid  and 
no  more  than  fifteenth  in  relative  terms,  j 
Sanger  points  out,  however,  how  well  i 
Canadian  aid  is  received.  This  is  due  in  | 
part  to  its  political  place  in  history  as  | 
a non-powerful  nation.  It  is  also  due  to  j 
three  other  factors: 

(1)  It  has  been  offering  loans  on 
favorable  terms,  and  second  in  this  to  I 
Australia  and  Switzerland,  who  simply 
make  grants  and  no  loans. 

(2)  It  has  used  its  position  to  influ- 
ence other  donor  countries  to  soften 
their  aid  terms. 

(3)  Canada  on  two  critical  occasions  • 
led  moves  to  replenish  the  funds  of 
IDA  (the  International  Development 
Association)  which  provides  interest- 
free,  fifty-year  loans  with  a tiny  service 
charge.  (See  page  241.) 

I would  like  to  see  the  author  pre- 
pare a revised  version  of  his  final  chap- 
ter in  an  attractive  pamphlet  that  would 
be  presented  to  all  members  of  Par- 
liament and  of  CIDA  (Canadian 
International  Development  Agency). 
Perhaps  it  would  help  to  prod  the  gov- 
ernment to  greater  efforts.  And  perhaps 
if  Canadian  Christians  would  read  this 
book  they  might  do  a little  more  to 
foster  Canadian  aid  to  the  developing  | 
countries.  ■ j 

I 

I 
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STUDENT  POWER 

IN  ACTION  FOR  GOOD 

Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 


The  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  is,  that,  it  is  robbing 
the  human  race;  posterity  as  well  as  the 
existing  generation;  those  who  dissent 
from  the  opinion  still  more  those  who 
hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right  they  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing error  for  truth;  if  wrong,  they 
lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a benefit 
I the  clearer  perception  and  livelier  im- 
pression of  truth,  produced  by  its  colli- 
sion with  error. 

— John  Stuart  Mill 
On  Liberty. 


Tn  a small  and  insignificant  area  of  the 
Philippines  known  as  the  province 
of  Southern  Leyte,  such  a title  as 
“Student  Power”  might  appear  slightly 
ludicrous  in  the  face  of  great  student 
uprisings  leading  to  bloodshed  and 
death  in  the  city  of  Manila  not  to 
mention  the  same  sort  of  student  re- 
action and  demonstrations  in  such  vital 
centres  of  education  as  Paris,  France 
and  various  large  cities  in  the  States. 

But  I use  the  title  proudly  and  with- 
out shame  and  add  to  it,  “in  action  for 
good”,  because  after  other  such  demon- 


The  Governor,  a seasoned  politician,  musters  all  her  experience  and  personality  to  present  her 
side  of  the  situation. 
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In  a soft  voice  and  painstakingly  careful  English  the  Mayor 
presents  his  case. 


While  Mayor  and  Governor  loc 
than  flimsy  excuses”  for  Provir 
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The  sign  says  one  thing  but  the  real  test  will  be  the  result 
. . . civic  peace  in  the  city  of  Maasin. 


strations  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  it  has  been  difficult  to  see  the 
positive  results  of  such  collective  energy 
and  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  a multi- 
tude of  causes.  That  could  very  well  be 
because  in  the  larger  more  indus- 
trialized, more  technicalized  societies 
the  problems  are  very  complex  and 
though  demonstrations  can  bring  the 
disease  to  light  they  are  often  unable  to 
provide  the  needed  remedy  for  the  sick- 
ness of  that  city. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  less  complex 
societies,  as  yet  unused  to  such  things 
as  ultimatums  of  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  actual  expressions  of  their 
determination  through  marching  in 
demonstration  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  especially  effective  in  societies 
such  as  found  here  in  the  Philippines 
where  the  power  and  authority  rests  in 
government  and  in  family  structures 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  going 
counter  to  parental  authority  or,  for 


example,  revolting  against  government 
malpractice. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  small  prov- 
ince of  Southern  Leyte  when  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  run  by 
Sisters  from  Germany,  arose  in  ex- 
asperation because  of  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  capital  city  of  Maasin.  Prior 
to  national  elections  in  November  the 
entire  town  was  placed  under  provincial 
police  control.  In  other  words,  under 
the  control  of  the  political  party  then 
in  power.  The  town  itself  under  its 
mayor  was  of  the  opposing  party.  As  of 
March,  four  months  following  the  elec- 
tions, in  which  the  political  party  of  the 
president  retained  its  power,  the  town 
of  Maasin  was  still  under  provincial 
police  control  and  the  feud  between  the 
provincial  police  major  along  with  the 
governor  of  the  province  in  opposition  | 
to  the  mayor  of  the  town  was  reaching 
the  point  of  no  return.  Tensions  were 
high  in  the  town  and  in  other  areas  of 
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the  province  close  to  the  town  and  there 
were  rumors  circulating  of  oncoming 
violence  if  the  situation  did  not  soon 
change. 

It  was  then  that  the  students  moved 
into  action.  Due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of  a young  ener- 
getic Filipino  priest  named  Ramon 
Salazar  the  student  body  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  was  strong  and  well  united. 
Father  Salazar  himself  knew  what  it 
was  to  struggle  and  to  be  disillusioned. 
While  he  was  serving  on  the  National 
Liturgical  Commission  here  in  the 
Philippines  this  priest  of  vision  had 
many  run-ins  and  pitiful  dead-end 
situations  with  the  conservative  hier- 
archy. 

For  several  weeks  the  student  govern- 
ment visited  the  major  actors  in  the 
political  conflict  that  threatened  to 
totally  disrupt  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  the  province  . . . they  requested 
interviews  and  visited  the  governor,  the 
major  of  the  provincial  police  and  the 
mayor.  They  made  many  attempts  to 
get  them  to  meet  together  and  attempt 
a reconciliation  and  always,  at  the  last 
moment,  failure.  The  students  were 
close  to  exasperation;  there  was  a 
demonstration,  and  then  the  mayor 
offered  to  present  in  open  forum  before 
the  students  his  situation.  They  ac- 
cepted. The  governor  of  course  not 
wanting  to  be  put  in  a bad  light  an- 
nounced that  she  too  would  be  present 
and  of  course  the  mayor  had  to  follow 
her  path. 

And  there,  in  the  simple  auditorium 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College  around  5:00 
P.M.  on  a drizzling  Monday  afternoon 
the  three  great  forces  took  their  seats 
and  under  the  tight  control  of  the  stu- 
dents were  invited  so  politely  to  take  the 


“mike”  and  “lectern”  and  present  their 
respective  sides  of  the  erupting  situa- 
tion. The  entire  dialogue  was  carried  on 
in  English  and  this  put  the  mayor  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  before  such  a 
seasoned  politician  as  the  governor.  The 
provincial  police  commander  had  been 
deeply  hurt  by  the  accusation  of  the 
students  that  for  very  flimsy  reasons 
the  town  had  been  placed  under  pro- 
vincial police  control,  and  in  presenting 
his  case  he  turned  it  into  an  emotional 
self-defense  verging  on  tears.  But  the 
governor  was  the  true  artist  of  words 
and  were  they  the  ordinary  people  to 
whom  she  was  talking  the  picture 
would  have  been  all  black  and  white 
and  the  mayor  would  have  lost  his  case. 

For  over  four  hours  the  students  got 
the  major  actors  repeating  their  lines, 
drew  out  the  anomalies  and  eventually 
the  picture  was  fairly  clear.  Then,  due 
to  exhaustion  and  fear  of  “many  words, 
many  errors”  the  student  body  was  able 
to  draw  from  the  governor  and  the 
major  certain  conditions  under  which 
they  would  lift  the  provincial  police 
control  of  the  town  and  the  mayor  con- 
sented to  them  and  promised  to  work 
on  them  immediately. 

All  this  being  on  tape,  the  opponents 
finished  with  a dramatic  shaking  of 
hands  and  all  retired,  probably  cursing 
the  day  students  came  to  an  awareness 
of  their  great  united  power.  Where  else 
have  you  heard  of  students  in  action 
having  brought  together  a governor,  a 
government  police  commander  and  a 
mayor  of  a provincial  capital  to  settle 
their  differences.  Strange  things  can: 
happen  in  small  and  insignificant  areas- 
of  the  world  but  then  someone  once^ 
impetuously  said  “But  what  good  canj 
come  from  Nazareth?”  ■ 
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Uncle  Tom  ail  dressed  up  for  his  wedding  day 
in  1962. 


AGE  OF 


AQUARIUS 

Joseph  Moriarty,  SFM 


Tn  a little  hut  on  one  of  the  few  hills 

that  break  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
lands  of  South  Eleuthera  lives  Uncle 
Tom.  There  is  poverty  here.  Not  the 
harsh  soul-crushing  poverty  that  one 
usually  meets  in  the  majority  of  West 
Indies  Islands  but  an  intellectual 
poverty  that  is  almost  as  grinding,  as  it 
prevents  the  people  from  rising  above 
the  ever-verdant  bush  that  threatens  to 
obliterate  everything  that  doesn’t  move. 
The  same  bush  that  serves  as  a camou- 
flage under  which  a lot  of  poverty  is 
hidden  has  also  mercifully  hidden 
from  the  casual  observer  slave  walls 
built  by  calloused  hands  and  aching 
muscles,  and  cemented  by  the  sweat 
and  tears  of  black  people  snatched 
from  their  homelands  generations  ago 
to  be  flung  across  the  endless  ocean  to 
serve  unknown  masters. 

Uncle  Tom  is  blind  now,  but  I don’t 
think  anyone  is  better  equipped  than 
he  to  point  out  the  exact  location  of 
the  slave  walls.  The  last  time  we  chatted 
in  the  hut  with  him  he  asked  me  to  help 
him  to  the  door  and  as  he  squinted  in 
the  blazing  light  of  a mid-afternoon 
sun,  he  pointed  a gnarled  finger  at  the 
bush  below. 

“Do  you  see  a ridge  down  beyond 


the  slope  by  them  century  plants,”  he 
quizzed. 

Uncle  Tom  has  been  blind  for  many 
years.  Time  enough  for  the  century 
plants  to  have  disappeared  and  the 
ridge  levelled  by  the  surrounding  bush. 

My  imagination  rallied  where  reality 
faltered  and  it  wasn’t  dishonest  to  ad- 
mit that  I did  see  it. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  helped  to  build 
that  wall  with  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother.  I wasn’t  a slave  then  so 
I got  paid  for  my  work.  I earned  one 
and  six  a week.” 

“What  was  your  grandparent’s  title,” 
I asked.  (‘Title’  is  the  Bahamas  man’s 
surname.) 

“Butler,”  he  said,  “same  as  mine. 
They  were  shipped  from  Haiti  and  sold 
on  a dock  in  Nassau  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, whose  name  was  likely  Butler. 
They  were  a little  happier  than  most  of 
the  rest.  Uncle  Tom  ventured  with  his 
impish  grin.  They  always  managed  to 
stay  together.” 

“When  were  you  born.  Uncle  Tom?” 
I asked. 

“I  don’t  rightly  know.  But  my  father 
was  born  free  and  except  for  a couple 
of  years  I spent  in  Florida  I’ve  lived 
here  all  my  life.  A return  trip  to  Florida 
by  sailing  ship  cost  10  pounds  at  that 
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time,  but  I worked  my  way  over  on  a 
pineapple  boat.” 

At  first  glance  anyone  would  have 
to  admit  that  Uncle  Tom  had  cornered 
the  market  on  poverty,  but  looking 
about  his  house  you’d  have  to  admit  it 


Father  Joe  Moriarty,  SFM,  in  a more  reflective 
mood. 


Flappiness  and  a S250,000  home  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing. 


was  clean  and  tidy.  A pleasant  but  un- 
usual odour  emanated  from  a bake-pot 
supported  by  three  rocks  and  a couple 
of  sticks  of  wood  by  the  front  door. 
Maudie  was  the  source  of  this  culinary 
activity  and  my  next  question  centered 
around  her. 

“How  long  are  you  married  to 
Maudie,  Uncle  Tom?” 

“I  married  her  after  my  first  wife 
died.” 

I almost  bought  the  biscuit  on  the 
next  question.  “It  probably  was  after 
you  went  blind”  was  uncharitable  and 
unnecessary  so  I let  it  go.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  Maudie  be 
mistaken  for  Anita  Ekbert  or  Sophia 
Loren.  But  what  she  lacked  in  physical 
attributes  she  made  up  for  in  domestic 
accomplishments. 

About  a year  ago  Christmas  past  I 
managed  to  scrounge  a $38.00  table 
model  transistor  radio  for  Uncle  Tom. 
After  taping  the  dial  selector  on  local 
radio  station  ZNS  from  Nassau,  I pro- 
ceeded to  teach  Uncle  Tom  the  basic 
rudiments  of  switching  the  on/off  but- 
ton to  on  and  off.  I dropped  by  there 
one  evening  shortly  afterwards  to  see 
how  he  was  making  out.  His  comments 
were  something  that  I don’t  think  I’ll 
ever  forget. 

“I  used  to  live  in  a world  of  silence 
and  darkness,”  he  said,  “now  you’ve 
filled  the  hours  with  people  and  music.” 

The  meager  efforts  that  I had  made 
were  more  than  compensated  by  a few 
simple  words  uttered  by  a man  who 
lived  in  a world  where  sunsets  and 
people’s  faces  were  just  a memory. 

The  road  took  me  home  through  a 
different  world  too.  About  a handful  of 
miles  from  Uncle  Tom’s  cabin  is  the, 
different  world  of  Cotton  Bay  Club.  It’s 
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a world  of  ultra-high  society  where 
owners  of  airlines,  pharmaceutical 
companies  and  apartment  buildings 
shuffle  their  holdings  around  in  much 
the  same  way  as  I do  in  a game  of 
Monopoly,  More  money  exchanges 
hands  around  the  palm-fringed  swim- 
ming pool  and  on  the  19-hole  golf 
course  than  Uncle  Tom  would  ever  see 
in  his  lifetime  of  80-odd  years.  A pre- 
vious commitment  prompted  me  to 
visit  one  of  these  homes,  so  I steered 
the  Volkswagen  in  that  direction. 

I suddenly  found  myself  eye  to  eye 
with  a gateman  who  ushered  me  into 
the  patio  of  a $250,000  home  occupied 
by  a man,  his  wife,  three  servants  — 
swimming  pool,  etc.  I was  glad  I went 
because  they  were  genuinely  pleased  to 
see  me.  They  were  dining  alone  again 
appreciated  the  little  break  in  routine 
that  an  unexpected  visitor  offered. 

As  we  ate  our  barbecued  steaks  off 
a glass  table  adorned  with  authentic 
linens  and  silverware,  my  mind  kept 
flitting  back  to  that  hill  and  Uncle  Tom 
with  his  fish  and  grits.  I kept  thinking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  hunger  in  the  world 
— physical  hunger  that  can  be  satis- 
fied with  adequate  food,  a $25  radio 
and  with  it  happiness;  and  the  other 
kind  of  hunger  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a $250,000  home,  servants  and 
swimming  pool.  It  was  then  that  I had 
trouble  trying  to  decide  who  the  real 
poor  people  were  in  the  world. 

The  convent  lights  were  still  on  as 
I drove  by.  I was  tempted  to  stop  but 
the  hour  was  late  and  I still  hadn’t 
figured  out  where  I was  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  the  lay  teacher’s 
salary.  However,  it  was  a bit  late  to 
worry  about  that  now;  I’d  give  it  some 
thought  tomorrow.  ■ 


(Condensed  and  reprinted  with  permission 
from  FLAMBEAU  — Quarterly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Kingston  Study  Group,  St.  ii 
Vincent,  W.l.) 

'T^he  future  role  of  Caribbean  youth 
is  obvious.  It  is  to  act  as  the  prime  f 
lever  of  radical  social  change.  In  order 
to  do  this  youthful  energies  must  be 
coordinated  along  three  distinct  but  J 
complementary  fronts.  They  must  aim 
at  forging  some  sort  of  viable  unifica- 
tion of  the  area;  they  must  be  directed 
to  stimulate  independent  thinking;  and 
they  must  set  as  a target  the  attainment 
of  a meaningful  national  identity.  These 
three  goals  do  not  fall  into  mutually  > 
exclusive  categories  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
suggested  here  that  any  one  of  them  is 
the  logical  precondition  of  another.  For 
example,  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  think 
seriously  of  the  West  Indian  situation, 
in  short,  as  soon  as  one  applies  indepen- 
dent thinking  to  the  Caribbean  prob- 
lem, it  would  become  clear  that  some  | 
form  of  association  is  sorely  needed,  i’ 
And  in  order  to  make  any  association® 
really  live  one  needs  to  give  it  a spiritual 
base  which  alone  can  be  found  in  a 
national  identity. 

We  must  begin  with  the  sobering  fact 
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that  we  have  been  the  plaything  of 
history.  We  are  essentially  an  immi- 
grant society  of  polyglot  peoples. 
Several  metropolitan  powers  balkan- 
ized  the  West  Indies  and  so  divided  and 
rule  us  that  high  faluting  notions  such 
as  Caribbean  integration  fell  outside  the 
breadth  of  our  mental  range.  We  were 
the  tropical  extensions  of  the  “mother 
country”  and  we  preferred  to  remain 
that  way,  mirroring  all  the  parent  insti- 
tutions to  a fault  and  engaging  in  a 
pathetic  display  of  empty  mimicry.  The 
area  of  effective  political  operation  was 
narrowly  circumscribed,  the  tie  with 
Europe  was  unbreakable.  The  colonial 
situation  had  imposed  serious  limits  to 
the  political  horizons  of  our  predeces- 
sors. They  did  not  try  to  weld  us  into  a 
harmonious  body  for  the  simple  reason 
that  subtle  indoctrination  and  accul- 
turation, backed  up  by  the  ultimate 
possibility  of  the  techniques  of  violence, 
had  taught  them  that  peace  on  earth 
was  assured  only  by  toeing  the  colonial 
line.  But  the  same  excuses  cannot  be 
made  for  the  passing  generation.  They 
saw  the  need  for  Caribbean  unity  and 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  realize  it, 
but  they  chose  to  ignore  it.  Or  rather 
they  paid  a sort  of  ritualistic  token 
deference  to  it  in  the  half-baked  attempt 
at  a Federation  which  collapsed  be- 
cause they  never  had  their  heart  and 
soul  in  it.  This  limited  union  which  was 
established  was  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  folded  up.  And  now  the 
young  people  have  been  left  with  a 
feeling  of  hollowness  and  betrayal,  with 
dashed  hopes,  frustrated  aspirations 
and  unfulfilled  dreams.  The  monumen- 
tal task  is  left  the  youth  to  salvage  what 
they  can  from  the  wreckage  of  broken 
pledges,  to  ensure  that  a West  Indian 


nation  rises  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes 
of  past  failures;  to  give  substance  and 
form  to  the  longings  of  our  people 
whose  deepest  yearnings  and  innermost 
feelings  clamour  for  a respected  place 
among  the  comity  of  nations. 

And  by  West  Indian  nation  is  not 
meant  merely  a federation  of  the 
English-speaking  territories.  Such  a 
proposal  will  smack  of  supreme  arro- 
gance. Why  should  we  let  the  accident 
of  colonial  history  clap  on  mental 
blinkers  and  chart  the  course  of  our 
future?  It  is  specious  reasoning  to 
suggest  that  because  Puerto  Rico  was 
culturally  dominated  by  Spain  then 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  Americans,  or 
that  for  one  reason  and  another  France  i 
had  refused  to  swap  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  at  the  international  bar- 
gaining table,  or  that  the  Dutch  found 
Surinam  to  their  liking,  or  that  a few  of 
the  other  territories  were  conquered  by, 
where  they  didn’t  lapse  to,  Britain  that 
a seal  has  been  set  on  the  separate 
development  of  all  of  them.  This  would 
be  a most  retrograde  action  based  on  a 
false  logic.  It  would  be  a tragic  propo- 
sition  in  the  context  of  a changing  world  3 1 
of  economic  blocs,  political  unions  andjH| 
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The  future  heritage  will 
be  something  completely 
new  . . . 


. . . unique  to  the 
Caribbean. 


ideological  camps  which  cut  across 
linguistic  barriers,  traverse  cultural 
boundaries  and  often  make  nonsense  of 
our  imperial  designs.  Moreover  geog- 
raphy is  very  much  on  our  side,  A map 
of  the  West  Indies  shows  that  we  are 
all  neighbours.  Martinique  is  sand- 
wiched by  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica, 
Guadeloupe  by  Dominica  and  Mont- 
serrat. Puerto  Rico  is  a convenient 
resting-place  between  St.  Kitts  and 
Jamaica.  Surinam  is  contiguous  with 
Guyana.  And  so  forth.  It  would  seem 
that  the  impersonal  forces  are  all  con- 
spiring to  bring  us  together.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a human  agency  to  interpret 
the  mood  of  the  times,  to  capitalize  on 
the  objective  circumstances,  and  to  set 
in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  to 
bring  about  closer  association. 

Admittedly  there  are  many  pitfalls 
and  stumbling-blocks  to  integration  but 
they  can  all  be  surmounted  on  the  single 
condition  that  we  really  want  to  over- 
come them.  The  ingrained  selfish- 
ness, political  ineptitude  and  provin- 
cialism which  seem  endemic  to  the 
region  would  disappear  overnight  if  the 
right  people  assumed  leadership  simul- 
taneously in  the  various  units.  But 


there  are  other  bugbears  which  are 
much  more  difficult  to  remove.  We 
have  developed  — Jf  developed  is  the 
word — under  different  European  coun- 
tries which  have  tried  to  create  us  in 
their  own  images.  This  means  that  we 
often  differ  in  our  attitudes,  political 
idiom,  language,  culture  and  social  shib- 
boleths. There  is  strength  in  adversity, 
provided  that  differences  do  not  go  so 
very  far  as  to  become  unbridgeable 
There  must  be  a community  of  interest, 
some  common  platform,  a spirit  of  to- 
getherness which  can  inspire  confidence 
in  amalgamation.  There  must  be 
broadly  similar  ideals,  shared  funda- 
mental beliefs,  and  an  honest  approach 
to  life  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  an  open 
mind.  It  so  happens  that  in  different 
societies  these  required  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship will  be  more  readily  encountered 
among  the  youth  than  among  the  older 
folk  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  their 
respective  societies.  The  youth,  almost 
by  definition,  have  not  been  completely 
inducted  in  their  particular  social  sys- 
tem, overwhelmed  by  their  immediate 
environment,  nor  mentally  immersed  in 
the  prevailing  ideology  of  the  country. 
In  other  words  the  youth  would  not 
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have  already  accommodated  themselves 
totally  to  their  society  and  acquired  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  which  make  for 
successful  living,  in  material  terms,  in 
their  particular  territories.  They  know 
that  there  are  alternative  routes  and 
other  approaches  to  most  social  ques- 
tions. There  is  no  smug  complacency 
among  them.  In  fact  they  often  seem 
to  be  a bit  maladjusted  and  would  wel- 
come change.  Above  all,  youth  tend  to 
be  idealistic  and  to  trust  one  another  — 
the  two  pillars  on  which  a fund  of 
common  understanding  can  be  built, 
and  on  which  a viable  nation  can  be 
founded. 

I fully  realize  that  the  climate  of 
opinion  is  hostile  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  subject  these  societies  to  rational 
analysis  and  come  up  with  tentative 
answers.  The  people  who  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  status  quo 
are  allergic  to  any  suggestion  of  change. 
They  feel  threatened.  Anyone  who  has 
the  temerity  to  parade  evidences  of  an 
independent  mind  is  sure  to  be  accused 
of  harbouring  dangerous  unortho- 
doxies. Such  folk  may  even  be  called 
subversives,  which  they  are,  depending 
on  what  you  mean  by  the  term.  The 
paradox  of  the  situation  is  that  a dis- 
sident minority  in  the  advanced  coun- 
tries are  allowed  to  criticize  their 
government  policy  where  such  a luxury 
is  not  permitted  their  colonials. 

A logical  extension  of  independent 
thinking  leads  to  the  baffling  question 
of  a national  identity  — who  are  we, 
whence  have  we  come,  and  whither  are 
we  going?  As  West  Indians  we  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  some  sense  of 
identity  which  was  lost  in  the  historical 
nightmare  that  produced  and  left  us 
with  a pile  of  adjustment  problems 


. . . an  exciting  challenge. 


heaped  high  on  our  heads.  Are  we 
Dutch,  French  or  English?  Are  we  | 
African,  Indian  or  Chinese?  Are  we  I 

white,  black  or  brown?  Or  are  we 
simply  a nondescript  racial  hybrid,  a 
mongrel  personality,  a neutral  charac-  I 
ter?  As  Hugh  Springer  has  put  it,  “What  j 
is  the  essence  of  our  West  Indian-  j 
ness?”  What  is  that  indefinable  quality  ? 
that  makes  us  peculiarly  West  Indian? 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  possess  an 
identity  whereby  we  can  calculate  our  i 
bearing  and  plot  the  road.  We  need  to  | 
rediscover  ourselves  probably  by  ex-  ; 
burning  and  examining  our  cultural  | 
roots  in  order  to  assume  confidence, 
emotional  stability  and  psychological 
balance.  Again  this  is  a job  that  can  i 
most  efficiently  be  undertaken  by  the 
young  people.  For  the  most  part  the  j 
ideas  of  our  elders  are  already  formu-  | 
lated  and  crystalized  to  the  point  of  - 
ossification.  Their  minds  are  irrevoca-J 
bly  decided  a particular  way.  They  arejl 
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. . . and  will  require  professional 
skills  of  all  kinds. 


closed.  They  would  admit  no  light. 
They  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  metropolitan  power.  Europe  is  their 
mecca. 

The  incisive  question  to  which  West 
Indians  must  present  an  answer  is  this : 
to  whom  must  we  turn  for  spiritual  sus- 
tenance? Must  we  follow  the  movement 
of  negritude  as  spelled  out  by  Sanghor 
and  Cesaire.  Or  must  we  in  every  sense 
remain  apron-stringed  to  our  European 
owners.  The  dilemma  is  real  and  was 
beautifully  dramatized  in  verse  by 
Jamaican  poet  Claude  Mackay: 

“For  the  dim  regions  where  my  fathers 
came 

My  spirit  bondaged  by  the  body,  longs, 
Words  felt,  but  never  heard,  my  lips 
would  frame; 

My  soul  would  sing  forgotten  jungle 
songs. 

I would  go  back  to  darkness  and  to 
peace. 


But  the  great  western  world  holds  me 
in  fee. 

And  I may  never  hope  for  full  release 
While  to  its  alien  gods  I bend  my  knee.” 

Ours  is  a novel  experience  and  it  seems 
that  we  will  have  to  fall  back  on  our 
own  resources  and  create  the  image  ; 
which  we  think  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
project.  Youth  may  not  have  all  the 
answers,  but  at  least  they  recognize  that 
there  are  questions  to  be  answered. 
Time  is  fast  running  out  and  we  will  I 
have  to  move  . . . NOW. 

One  is  not  advocating  a so-called 
cultural  revolution,  red-guards  style,  ^ 
but  surely  there  are  a number  of  areas 
in  our  respective  societies  crying  out 
for  change.  But  in  this  age  of  iconoc- 
lasm  we  must  tread  carefully.  We  must 
see  that  we  do  not  throw  out  the  baby  | 
with  the  bath-water.  There  may  be  j 
some  things  in  the  old  order  that  merit  i 
preservation.  We  should  endeavour  to 
weave  selected  strands  of  the  old  and 
the  new,  blending  what  is  good  from 
Africa  and  Asia  with  that  of  Europe 
and  evolve  some  sort  of  viable  cultural 
syncretism.  We  should  try  and  expose 
all  issues  to  a free  debate.  Too  many 
skeletons  are  rattling  in  the  cupboards. 
And  there  is  nothing  so  cleansing  as  a 
good,  open  fight.  In  our  present  cir- 
cumstances silence  is  a luxury,  con- 
formity an  indulgence.  What  form 
should  our  social  structure  take? 
What  should  our  political  philosophy 
be  like?  What  shape  should  our  eco- 
nomic system  assume?  How  best  to  i 
translate  preachments  about  racial 
equality  into  an  indisputable  social  fact.  |j 
To  these  and  other  fundamental  ques-  '' 
tions  the  youth  must  address  their 
minds.  ■ 
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TYThile  in  Japan,  I was  teaching  one 
of  the  catechumens  when  the 
doorbell  rang  and  a well  dressed  man 
walked  in.  He  was  a contractor  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  very  apologetic 
for  disturbing  me  but  it  seemed  that  he 
had  a favor  to  ask. 

He  wanted  me  to  act  as  an  interpreter 
between  himself  and  a man  from  India. 
I naturally  assumed  that  he  was  going 
to  do  some  building  for  the  local  Indian 
trader.  Since  good  will  is  indispensable 
in  the  work  of  propagating  the  faith,  I 
readily  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

When  I arrived  at  his  office  the  next 
morning,  he  welcomed  me  with  many 
deep  bows  and  apologies  for  taking  up 
my  time.  He  reached  over  and  took  a 
phone  from  the  table  and  set  it  on  the 
sofa  between  us. 


“In  ten  minutes,”  he  said,  “there  will 
be  a call  from  Bombay,  India.  The  man 
speaks  English  very  well  but  unfortu- 
nately he  speaks  no  Japanese.” 

I felt  very  happy  to  be  able  to  help 
this  man.  After  all,  that  is  our  job,  to 
serve  the  community  in  any  way  we 
can.  I was  convinced  that  this  was 
surely  a very  important  contract. 

“I  must  confess  that  I am  not  very 
well  informed  about  building  terms. 
Will  this  be  very  complicated? 

He  laughed  and  pushed  a cup  of 
instant  coffee,  that  one  of  the  girl  em- 
ployees had  carried  in  a few  minutes 
before,  across  the  desk. 

“No,  it’s  very  simple.  You’ll  have  no 
trouble  at  all.” 

And  then  a strange  word  came  into 
the  conversation.  He  used  again  and 
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from 


Bombay 


again.  I had  never  heard  the  word 
before.  Wanikawa.  I thought  that  it 
must  be  a contracting  term.  Wan  is  a 
word  for  port  and  kawa  is  a word  for 
river  in  Japanese.  Osaka  is  a city  much 
like  Venice  with  canals  running  all 
across  the  city.  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  were  running  through  my  mind  as 
I tried  to  pinpoint  the  word. 

I The  sound  of  a word  in  Japanese 
means  very  little.  You  have  to  see  it  in 
print  to  know  the  meaning  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  identical  sounds. 

The  contractor  finally  produced  a 
dictionary.  Much  to  my  surprise  I dis- 
covered that  wani  is  the  word  for 
crocodile  or  alligator. 

“But,  that’s  an  animal.” 

“Yes,  of  course  it  is.” 

“But  you’re  a contractor,  aren’t 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

you?”  I was  completely  baffled. 

A closer  look  at  the  dictionary  and 
I remembered  that  kawa  is  also  the 
word  for  leather. 

“You  mean  . . .?” 

The  phone  rang.  It  was  collect  from 
Bombay.  A very  friendly  man,  in  cul- 
tured Oxford  tones,  assured  me  that  he 
was  flying  to  Tokyo  the  next  day.  He 
would  be  happy  to  bring  enough  alli- 
gator leather  to  make  two  handbags. 
It  was  quite  inexpensive  in  India  where 
alligators  were  numerous. 

The  contractor’s  older  brother  had  a 
hobby.  He  made  wallets  and  purses 
out  of  leather.  He  wanted  a nice  alliga- 
tor bag  for  his  wife. 

Yes,  in  some  ways,  I guess  you  could 
say  that  Japan  is  little  by  little  becoming 
an  affluent  society.  ■ 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A JEEP 

(The  Intimate  Thoughts  of  a Mission  Jeep) 


Dear  Diary: 

This,  my  first  entry,  should  be  dated 
the  23rd  of  February,  1966.  It’s  not, 
however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
can’t  write  — no  fingers.  For  three- 
and-a-half  years  I’ve  been  puzzling  this 
matter  over;  then,  like  a flash,  came  the 
answer  — I’d  type  it.  Typing  is  tap- 
ping, and  as  I have  tappets,  why  not  tap 
out  my  diary  on  a typewriter.  So,  here 
goes! 

I started  my  missionary  career  the 
23rd  of  February,  1966,  when  I was 
cleared  through  Customs  (to  the  tune 
of  over  1,000  West  Indian  dollars)  and 
driven  by  a young  lady  to  Georgetown, 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  I enjoyed  that 
run.  When  I boarded  ship  in  New  York 
a few  weeks  earlier  it  was  zero  weather. 
Down  here  I found  bright  sunshine.  It 
was  pleasantly  hot. 

Since  that  memorable  day  I’ve  had 
many  pleasant  experiences  — and  some 
not  so  pleasant.  Perhaps  I should  ex- 
plain, dear  Diary,  that  because  I am  a 
Jeep,  no  one  shows  too  much  concern 
for  my  personal  feelings.  Even  the  cli- 
mate here  on  the  windward  side  of  St. 
Vincent  is  not  conducive  to  retaining 
my  physical  appearance.  When  I 
arrived,  bright  green,  shiny  and  proud, 
I was  beautiful  to  behold.  Why,  even 
the  people  who  met  me  in  those  days 
exclaimed:  “What  a pretty  Jeep!”  Now 
look  at  me.  Talk  about  the  wreck  of  the 
Hesperus!  Anyway,  you’re  not  inter- 
ested in  my  appearance,  are  you 
Diary?  You’re  more  interested  in 


what  I have  done  and  what  I’m 
doing  presently.  Forgive  me  if  I leave 
out  dates.  Never  did  have  much  of  a 
memory  for  dates.  I’ll  just  relate  those 
things  that  stand  out,  with  no  regard 
for  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  occurred. 

It  was  the  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
New  York,  who  seht  me  to  St.  Vincent 
to  help  Father  Roberts,  parish  priest  of 
Georgetown,  in  his  missionary  work.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  see  why  he 
needed  me.  I’ve  often  wondered  how 
he  managed  before  I arrived  on  the 
scene.  He’s  sure  been  working  me  to 
death  from  the  moment  I set  foot  — 
excuse  me  — wheels  in  Georgetown.  If 
he’s  not  driving  me,  it’s  one  of  these 
lay  helpers  he’s  got  on  the  job  here. 
I find  that  I prefer  the  lay  helpers  to 
Father  Roberts.  They  seem  to  have 
more  consideration  for  my  feelings  — 
or  is  it  that  they  are  afraid  of  Father 
Roberts?  Perhaps  I should  give  that 
more  thought. 

I was  only  in  Georgetown  a few 
hours  when  I was  called  upon  to  help  in 
the  rescue  of  three  girls  lost  in  the 
mountains.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
by  the  time  I had  reached  the  area  of 
search,  the  girls  had  been  found. 

The  trip  I make  most  often  — twice 
a week,  anyway  — is  to  a place  up 
north  called  Sandy  Bay.  You  know, 
Diary,  I don’t  like  that  trip.  It’s  too 
rough  even  for  my  rugged  constitution. 
But  Father  Roberts  says  go,  and  he’s 
the  boss.  I get  my  own  back  at  him 


’;'V 
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though.  Boy,  do  I ever  shake  him  up! 
But  he’s  found  a way  to  cramp  my 
style.  You  know  what  he  does?  He 
packs  me  up  with  everyone  he  meet 
and  then,  instead  of  complaining  abo 
the  rough  ride,  I have  to  listen  to  h 
bragging  how  his  “jeep  rides  like' 
Caddy.”  Boy,  does  he  make  me  mad! 

One  of  my  jobs  is  to  carry  the  Mobile 
Library  to  the  northern  villages.  Even 
though  the  road  is  rough,  and  I get  all 
mucked  up  going  through  the  Rabecca 
Dry  River  (which  is  seldom  dry,  I 
might  add),  I sort  of  enjoy  it.  It’s  a lot 
of  fun  watching  the  children  in  the 
villages  come  running  towards  me  w 
I arrive.  Just  from  listening  tQ^ 
as  they  exchange  their  books,  I 
that  my  visit  is  bringing  them  lots  of 
fun  and  entertainment.  But  all  my  jobs 
are  not  that  pleasant. 

Several  times  I’ve  had  to  play  the 
part  of  a hearse.  I have  never  gotten 
used  to  that.  It  just  doesn’t  go  with  my 
temperament.  It  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  it  was  just  the  corpse  I had  to  carry; 
but  it’s  never  that  way.  The  mourners 
climb  aboard  too,  and  all  that  crying 
and  moaning  sort  of  gets  me  down. 
Father  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  too  much. 
He  just  sits  at  the  wheel,  sort  of  poker- 
faced,  and  drives  me  to  the  church,  and 
from  the  church  to  the  graveyard. 
Funny  sort  of  a guy,  that  Father 
Roberts.  You’d  swear  that  he  had  no 
feelings  at  all.  I wonder  if  he  has? 

Some  of  my  jobs  are  most  pleasant. 
These  all  happen  in  Sandy  Bay.  There 
is  no  ready  transportation  up  there,  so 
it’s  a lot  of  fun  when  there’s  a wedding. 
I’ll  find  myself  all  dolled  up  with  rib- 
bons and  bows.  Man,  do  I look  gay!  I 
don’t  think  Father  Roberts  approves. 
The  ribbons  never  appear  until  we 


reach  Sandy  Bay,  and  they  come  off 
just  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  village.  My 
first  job  is  to  pick  up  the  bride  and  bring 
her  to  church.  She  sits  up  beside  Father 
Roberts  and  looks  real  proud.  After  the 
wedding  I bring  her,  her  husband,  the 
bridesmaid,  and  best  man  home.  They 
all  sit  in  the  back  while  Father  Roberts 
drives.  Perhaps  he  does  have  some  feel- 
ing after  all.  I notice  that  he  always  has 
a bit  of  a smile  on  his  face  on  these 
trips.  Sometimes  I’ve  heard  him  hum- 
ming a bit  of  a tune.  I don’t  mind  that. 
I make  some  strange  noises  myself. 

Just  recently  we’ve  finished  building 
a new  day  nursery.  I had  a lot  to  do 
with  that.  In  fact,  I played  a rather 
important  part.  I hauled  many  loads 
of  sand  and  gravel,  cement,  and  cement 
blocks.  I even  carried  much  of  the  gal- 
vanized roofing  up  from  Kingstown. 
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Father  Roland  Roberts,  SFM  (the  guy  who 
works  me  so  hard)  baptizes  two  babies  in 
St.  Vincent. 


Talking  about  the  nursery  reminds 
me  of  a job  I’ve  been  called  upon  to 
do  three  or  four  times.  I kind  of  like  it 
too.  It’s  taking  home  the  little  tots  at 
the  nursery  on  those  few  occasions 
when  we’ve  been  in  the  near  path  of  a 
hurricane.  We  get  really  heavy  rains, 
so,  of  course,  the  little  children  cannot 
be  walked  home.  You’d  be  surprised 
how  many  can  pile  into  me;  and  what 
a thrill  they  get  riding  in  me.  You  know. 
Diary,  it  makes  my  old  valves  pump 
with  gladness  to  hear  their  chatter  and 
excited  giggles.  I don’t  know  if  Father 
Roberts  gets  much  of  a kick  out  of  it. 
He  generally  gets  good  and  wet.  I never 
worry  about  him.  It  sort  of  makes  up 
for  all  the  less  pleasant  jobs  he  makes 
me  do. 

Oh,  yes.  Diary,  I must  tell  you  about 
my  night  on  the  mountain.  This  hap- 
pened several  months  back.  Word 
came  to  Georgetown  around  seven 
o’clock  one  evening  that  a small  plane 
had  crashed  somewhere  up  the  Rabecca 
Dry  River.  Of  course,  it  was  not  long 
before  everyone  got  into  the  rescue  act, 
and  I was  right  in  there  like  a bird  dog. 


Before  long  I was  in  four-wheel  drive 
and  low  range.  That  was  sure  tough 
going  for  we  penetrated  a long  way  into 
the  mountains.  I felt  rather  embar- 
rassed with  Father  Roberts  that  night 
for  I got  the  impression  that  he  was 
afraid  to  drive  me.  You  know  what  he 
did?  He  let  someone  else  drive  me!  He 
did  stay  with  us  though.  I’ll  say  that 
much  for  him.  It  was  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  the  plane  was 
found.  One  person  was  dead,  the  pilot.  • 
Three  others  came  out  alive.  I 

Well,  Diary,  that  pretty  well  brings  | 
me  up  to  date.  It’s  been  wonderful  to  j 
have  had  this  chance  to  let  my  hair  ; 
down,  as  it  were.  The  next  time  I can  i 
get  hold  of  a typewriter.  I’ll  do  some  ! 
more  tapping  with  my  tappets.  Perhaps 
I’ll  have  some  more  interesting  experi-  i 
ences  to  relate.  That  is,  if  I last  that  | 
long.  Between  the  salt  air  and  the  rough  !| 
roads,  I have  a strange  feeling  that  my  || 
days  are  numbered.  Anyway,  I’m  get-  I 
ting  tired.  It’s  about  time  that  a younger  r 
Jeep  took  my  place.  I have  a feeling  ij 
that  Father  Roberts  feels  that  way  J 
about  me  too,  but  he  can’t  do  much  1 
about  it.  He’s  stuck  with  me  as  he  has  I 
not  got  the  money  to  turn  me  in  on  a li 
new  model.  You  know,  I don’t  think  | 
he’d  hesitate  a minute  to  do  it,  though  | 
— and  that,  after  all  my  nearly  seventy  [ ' 
thousand  miles  of  hard  work.  I believe  | 
I’m  right.  He  has  no  feelings!  i 

Good  night,  dear  Diary!  ■ 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your  Will. 
Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Societyj| 
2685  Kingston  Road,  V 

Scarboro  713,  Ontario. 
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Father  Paul  Flaherty  of  Niagara  Falls, 

Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the  Society 
in  1949.  After  ordination  Father 
Flaherty  was  assigned  to  the  Japanese 
mission  where  he  showed  remarkable 
ability  for  building  practical,  well 
planned  churches.  He  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Japan  mission  and  is 
still  serving  in  that  mission. 

I Remember 

A few  years  ago  when  assisting  Father  Gerald  Kelly  at  our  Tokyo 
^ ^ parish  I was  asked  to  take  First  Holy  Communion  to  an  elderly 
Japanese  lady  who  because  of  a chronic  spinal  ailment  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  ten  years.  Her  daughter,  a devout  Christian  and  equally  as 
devoted  to  her  mother,  had  instructed  the  old  lady  in  the  essentials  of 
the  faith.  Fr.  Kelly  had  baptized  her  exactly  a month  before  my  visit. 

Due  to  her  advanced  age  and  the  difficulty  old  people  have  in 
understanding  foreign  priests,  no  matter  how  skilled  in  the  language,  it 
had  been  decided  that  the  daughter  would  continue  the  instructions  to 
prepare  her  mother  for  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 

Before  giving  her  Communion  I thought  it  would  be  fitting  to  recall 
to  her  mind  what  a wonderful  gift  God  had  given  her  and  all  of  us  in 
Baptism.  Through  this  new  life  she  had  become  a child  of  God  and  a 
sister  of  His  Only  Son,  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

I pointed  out  that  as  a representative  of  Christ  I had  come  to  bring 
her  a great  gift  from  God,  given  to  us  by  His  Son  to  strengthen  and 
increase  this  new  life  received  in  Baptism  and  to  help  us  to  live  as  worthy 
members  of  God’s  family. 

Then  while  I was  holding  the  host  up  before  her  I related  in  a very 
simple  way  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper  including  the  words  that  Jesus 
used  to  institute  the  Eucharist.  Naturally  I ended  up  by  saying  “All  of 
you,  take  this  and  eat.” 

Before  I had  time  to  realize  what  had  happened  the  dear  old  soul 
taking  Christ  and  me  at  face  value,  her  wrinkled  and  venerable  counte- 
nance beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude — with  both  hands  in  true  Japanese 
fashion  when  receiving  a gift  — took  the  host  from  my  hand  and  with 
the  utmost  reverence  placed  it  into  her  own  mouth.  ■ 
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Even  without  a Tyrolean  hat  you  can  still  yodel  for  Scarboro! 

Webster  defines  an  echo  as  "the  repetition  of  a sound 
caused  by  the  repetition  of  sound  waves.” 

If  you  readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  liked  this 
issue  or  any  other  issue  of  ‘our  wee’  mag  we  wouldn’t  object  too 
strenuously  if  you  were  to  shout  it  from  the  highest  hill. 

But  better  than  that  maybe  you  could  pass  along  your  copy 
of  Scarboro  Missions  to  a relative  or  a friend. 

Who  knows?  It  might  even  result  in  a new  subscription. 

We  need  all  the  support  we  can  get  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  eight  different  mission  countries. 

Why  not  pass  this  copy  of  Scarboro  Missions  on  to  a friend? 
We  have  faith  in  Webster  and  we  feel  sure  that  your  concern 
for  people  in  underdeveloped  countries  will  be  echoed 
by  others. 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP. ..Letters 


“MIGHT  IS  RIGHT” 

I am  an  American  reader  of  70ur  fine  magazine,  and  while  respecting  the  right  of  the  letter- 
writer  signed  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  to  her  opinion,  I feel  obligated  to  give  the  other, 
perhaps  less  chauvinistic,  side  of  the  coin.  Most  of  the  dissent  in  our  country  today  is  aimed 
at  the  U.S.  War  Policy  in  Asia,  and  at  continued  existence  of  racist  injustice  at  home.  Amid  the 
sometimes  infuriating  rantings  of  rebels,  there  is  to  be  heard,  if  our  leaders  will  listen, 
the  small  but  growing  voice  of  the  nation’s  conscience.  This  should  never  be  wrongfully 
repressed. 

— Faithful  Reader. 

The  dictionary  describes  ‘might’  in  this  way — great  (bodily  or  mental)  strength;  power 
to  enforce  one’s  will. 

Isn’t  it  frightening,  after  reading  this  definition,  that  many  people  believe  that  “might 
is  right”? 

I picture  might  as  a clenched  fist,  an  angry  face,  a mob,  a big  stick,  a group  isolating 
a poor  soul  because  of  the  colour  of  his  skin,  his  accent,  his  mental  capacities,  his  size  or 
what-have-you.  Might  is  having  a larger  army.  Might  is  the  power  to  sway  men’s  minds  (Hitler 
was  a mighty  man).  Might  corrupts  the  soul. 

Even  in  the  priesthood  we  find  the  belief  that  might  means  right.  A priest  can  only  use 
love,  compassion,  understanding,  gentleness,  forgiveness  and  “friendly  persuasion.”  This  is 
the  hard  way.  This  is  Christ’s  way. 

— Anonymous. 

The  topic  ‘Might  is  Right’,  makes  me  think  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Surely  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  and  exciting  enterprises  of  our  brief  Canadian  history  was  the 
laying  of  steel  from  East  to  West  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  Men  of  vision  and  courage 
devoted  all  their  talents  and  energies  to  overcoming  the  many  hazards  and  obstructions  that 
barred  the  way. 

Today  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  a passenger  service  in  Canada. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  Canadian  owns  his  own  car  or  flies  to  his  destination  but  rather 
that  the  CPR  had  decided  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  provide  regular  cross  Canada 
service.  She  has  long  since  abandoned  the  small  lines  into  the  remote  areas  of  Canada. 
Now  the  CPR  would  like  to  concentrate  on  her  rapidly  expanding  freight  business  and  supple- 
ment it  with  her  oil  and  natural  gas  holdings.  Pretty  cosy! 

Is  the  Canadian  dream  really  nothing  more  than  a cheap  trick  to  fill  the  pockets  of  CPR 
stock  holders?  When  those  vast  tracts  of  land  were  given  to  the  CPR  it  was  to  enable  her 
to  provide  a transportation  system  for  Canadians.  When  poor  homesteaders  were  unable 
to  make  improvements  on  their  land  or  no  longer  had  any  desire  to  endure  the  hardships  they 
were  forced  to  make  room  for  others  who  would.  The  CPR  should  get  out  of  the  passenger 
business  but  also  the  freight  and  the  oil  business  as  well.  The  CPR  should  turn  her  holdings 
over  to  the  CNR  which  is  presently  providing  what  little  passenger  service  there  is  in 
this  country. 

However,  since  ‘Might  is  Right’,  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  CPR  will 
eventually  get  out  from  under  her  obligations  and  continue  to  make  huge  profits  from  the  land 
that  Canadians  gave  her  in  good  faith. 

— Harry  Zimmer,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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As  others  see  us 

' I 'here  is  an  exciting  new  method  being  put  to  use  in  under- 
developed  countries  in  order  to  stimulate  thought  and 
ultimately  bring  about  community  development.  This  new 
method  is  for  a camera  crew  to  go  into  a village  with  rolls 
of  film  and  ask  the  individual  citizens  to  suggest  something  that 
they  would  like  to  see  filmed.  Of  course  there  is  a guarantee 
that  such  films  will  not  be  shown  outside  the  community. 

Such  an  open  invitation  will  always  meet  with  a certain 
amount  of  mistrust  and  even  outright  suspicion  but  when  the 
people  see  the  cameraman  shooting  film  in  their  village  they 
become  curious. 

When  the  cameraman  invites  the  people  to  suggest  something 
that  they  would  like  to  see  filmed  he  also  asks  them  why  they 
want  that  particular  thing.  Interesting  insights  are  gained  into 
the  values  and  traditions  of  the  village.  In  this  way  there  is  little 
danger  that  somebody  from  outside  will  try  to  impose  his  own 
objectives  on  the  community.  This  is  a wonderful  way  for  the 
sociologist  to  discover  the  real  needs  of  the  community. 

When  the  film  is  shown  to  the  people  they  see  themselves  as 
they  really  are  and  often  for  the  first  time  notice  things  that 
they  feel  should  be  changed.  ^ 

Such  a method  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  our  own 
highly  developed  community.  Today,  with  a tremendous  infor- 
mation explosion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  evaluate  and  assimi- 
late all  these  new  concepts  at  the  same  time. 

By  the  use  of  computers  and  selectivity  control  and  test  polls 
it  is  possible  today  to  predict  the  purchasing  patterns  of  people 
across  the  nation.  It  is  becoming  so  scientific  that  mail  order 
houses  and  manufacturers  are  able  to  narrow  down  the  poten- 
tial market  to  people  who  drive  a certain  model  car,  live  in  a 
certain  neighborhood  and  have  certain  definite  interests. 

From  all  this  stored  information  a composite  picture  of  the 
potential  buyer  gradually  emerges.  All  the  advertising  and  in- 
formation is  packaged  in  such  a way  that  it  will  meet  the 
demands  of  that  person.  And  so  what  could  be  a hit-and-miss 
advertising  or  political  campaign  is  zeroed  in  on  a pre- 
determined audience  and  it  is  served  up  in  a highly  personal 
and  almost  intimate  display. 

This  is  all  very  well  if  we  agree  that  the  producer  and  the 
manufacturer  always  know  what  is  best  for  people.  However, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  in  our  minds  we  should  take  the  means 
available  to  see  it  in  proper  perspective.  ■ 
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Community  Center  in  Spring  Village,  St.  Vincent,  W.I. 


CHURCH 

DEVELOPS 

Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


'Ticked  in  among  the  steep,  jagged 
ridges  of  Coal’s  Hill,  on  the  north 
leeward  coast  of  St.  Vincent,  is  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Spring. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  this 
village  goes  back  to  the  early  1960’s, 
when  one  of  Scarboro’s  veteran  mis- 
sionaries, the  late  Father  Leo  Curtin, 
from  Corkery,  in  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
began  catechetical  classes  and  regular 
Mass  services  for  the  Catholic  members 
of  this  community  for  the  first  time. 
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It  was  Father  Curtin  too  who  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  a small  ' 
plot  of  land  in  the  heart  of  this  settle- 
ment, where  some  day  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  erect  a church.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  Spring  took  place  in  a tiny 
wooden  structure,  perched  on  a high 
bank,  overlooking  the  road.  In  this 
small,  crowded  space  children  were 
baptized,  men  and  women  were  mar- 
ried, catechetical  classes  were  taught 
and  parishioners  were  counselled. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  children 
became  adults,  the  congregation  be- 
came more  numerous  and  the  breathing 
space  smaller.  Have  you  ever  assisted 
at  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  an  18'  x 
15'  space  with  from  forty  to  sixty  other 
people,  in  the  tropics?  If  so,  then  you 
will  understand  what  I mean  when  I say 
that  the  completion  of  a new  Spring 
community  centre  marks  a significant 
milestone  in  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
this  village. 

After  painstakingly  collecting  money 
over  the  period  of  some  years.  Father 
Ambrose  MacKinnon,  a native  of  In- 
verness, Cape  Breton,  the  Scarboro 
Father  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
district  for  the  past  few  years,  an- 
nounced plans  for  a new  multi-purpose 
building  that  would  serve  as  a Mass  and 
catechetical  centre  and  at  the  same 
time  would  be  available  to  all  of  the 
villagers  for  their  civic,  cultural  and 
recreational  activities. 

By  mid-May  the  centre  was  com- 
pleted and  today  as  you  drive  in  along 
the  river  and  between  the  mountains 
to  Spring,  your  attention  is  immedia- 
tely drawn  to  a huge,  shining,  galvan- 
ized roof  covering  a theatre-shaped  i 
structure,  with  a stage  and  folding  j 


The  old  Mass  and  catechetical  center. 


A village  scene  In  Spring  Village, 
St.  Vincent,  W.I. 
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doors  on  one  end,  an  attractive  panel- 
ling on  the  upper  front  and  back  sides 
of  varnished  bamboo  and  a very  un- 
Canadian  feature,  the  complete  absence 
of  side  walls. 

The  people  of  Spring  are  proud  of 
their  Centre;  this  is  just  one  of  the 
ways  that  Father  MacKinnon  is  trying 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  working.  Spring  is  only  one 
of  a series  of  ten  villages  that  he  visits 
along  the  leeward  coast;  he  will  have  to 
try  to  repeat  this  project  many  times 
again. 

It  is  Father  MacKinnon’s  hope  that 
this  community  centre  that  he  has  so 
happily  completed  will  help  to  bind  the 
people  of  Spring  village  into  a com- 
munity of  better  Christians  and  citizens 
of  the  State  of  St.  Vincent.  ■ 


Sisters  Carmencita  and  Zita  and 
Fr.  MacKinnon,  SFM. 


Side  view  of  the  new  Community  Center. 


Fr.  MacKinnon  stops  to  talk  with  some  Sprini 
Village  teenagers. 
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IT  HAPPENED  IN 
BLACK  BUSH  POLDER 

A man  is  not  a man  until  he  has 
wrestled  with  the  impossible. 

— Father  M.  M.  Coady 


One  of  the  most  forbidding  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  establishing  a credit 
union  is  a kind  of  natural  suspicion  and 
mutual  distrust  which  exists  to  a certain 
degree  in  every  society  where  money 
is  involved.  It  is  only  by  patient  dia- 
logue and  continuing  education  that 
this  suspicion  and  distrust  can  be  dis- 
pelled. 

If  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
be  suspicious  of  any  situation  that  de- 
mands the  placing  of  hard  earned 
money  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
imagine  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  over- 
come the  distrust  that  has  been  gen- 
erated by  a previous  failure. 

When  Father  Bob  Ling,  SFM, 
thought  about  starting  a credit  union  in 
Black  Bush  Polder,  he  already  had  two 
strikes  against  him.  The  Government 
Credit  Union  was  started  in  Black  Bush 
Polder  with  a great  deal  of  fanfare. 
But,  for  lack  of  an  education  program, 
it  collapsed.  Father  Ling  talked  about 
credit  unions  as  he  had  known  them 
in  Nova  Scotia.  He  knew  that  if  the 
people  could  be  trained  one  step  at  a 
time  in  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
there  was  little  danger  that  the  new 
credit  union  would  fail. 

Although  Father  Ling  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  East  Indian  people  living 
in  the  area  he  wanted  to  make  doubly 


sure  that  the  proposed  venture  would 
succeed  and  so  he  enlisted  the  services 
of  Father  lack  Mclver  of  the  G.LS.R.A. 
(Guyana  Institute  of  Social  Research 
and  Action.)  Last  luly,  Father  Mclver 
agreed  to  go  down  from  Georgetown 
to  Black  Bush  Polder  to  begin  “Opera- 
tion Credit  Union.” 

Father  Jack  Mclver  is  a Scarboro 
Father  who  worked  for  many  years  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  was  in- 
strumental in  setting  up  credit  unions 
in  that  Island  Republic. 

He  returned  to  Canada  to  study  the 
co-op  movement  in  Antigonish  and 
with  his  ability  to  talk  to  farmers  and 
workers  in  their  own  language,  using 
examples  that  they  could  readily  under- 
stand, Father  Mclver  soon  became  a 
recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity development  and  the  co-op 
movement. 

Father  Mclver  knew  that  this  latest 
challenge  to  his  organizational  talents 
in  Guyana  would  be  a difficult  one  at 
best.  The  previous  government  spon- 
sored credit  union  had  been  organized 
from  the  top  down  without  consulting 
the  people  concerned. 

While  he  was  trying  to  win  their 
confidence,  Father  Mclver  did  not  try 
to  gloss  over  the  previous  failure  but 
rather  he  urged  the  farmers  to  consider 
for  themselves  the  reasons  why  the 
former  plan  had  withered  on  the  vine. 
Once  they  had  convinced  themselves 
that  they  had  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  Government  Credit  Union 
the  farmers  decided  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility. This  new  credit  union  would 
not  fail  because  they  would  choose 
their  own  leaders. 

Without  the  confidence  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  Father  Ling  had 

} 
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Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  SFM,  showing  film  on  Credit  Unions  in  parish  hall  after  Mass. 


been  building  up  in  the  largely  Hindu 
community,  Father  Mclver  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  his  positive 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
people  in  Black  Bush  Polder  oft  the 
ground.  But  that  spirit  was  there  in 
abundance  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Father  Ling. 

The  first  step  in  the  education  of  the 
people  was  a survey  conducted  by 
Father  Mclver  to  further  illustrate  the 
immediate  and  pressing  need  for  a 
credit  union  and  later  possibly  a co-op. 

Like  any  other  movement,  the  first 
turnout  of  thirty-odd  people  was  not  to 
be  taken  as  a vote  of  confidence. 
Curiosity  and  sometimes  even  hostility 
can  be  reasons  for  coming  out  to  an 
organizational  meeting. 


Father  Ling  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board’s  management.  Father  Ling 
was  not  inclined  to  accept  at  first  be- 
cause he  felt  that  one  of  the  farmers 
should  be  the  chairman.  Father 
Mclver  tried  to  talk  them  into  making 
one  of  their  own  leader  but  he  gladly 
admitted  defeat  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers spoke  up: 

“Say,  Father,  didn’t  you  say  this  was 
our  Credit  Union?” 

Father  Mclver  nodded  thoughtfully. 

“Well  then  Father  Ling  is  also  a 
member  of  this  Credit  Union.  We  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  us.  We  want  him  to  be 
the  chairman.” 

And  so,  a Credit  Union  made  up  of 
Hindus,  Moslems  and  Christians,  with 
a Catholic  priest  as  chairman,  was 
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As  long  as  the  priest  was  involved  they  felt 
secure. 


born.  It  speaks  highly  of  the  ecumenical 
progress  of  the  new  Republic. 

Father  Ling  reports  that  the  people 
are  gradually  coming  to  believe  in 
themselves.  A spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation based  on  trust  is  slowly  re- 
making the  small  village. 

Every  Sunday,  Hindus  and  Moslems 
attend  Mass  with  Christians  and  they 
stay  for  the  study  sessions  that  follow. 

Black  Bush  Polder  has  witnessed  the 
miracle  that  comes  from  working 
together  for  common  goals.  Father 
Moses  Coady,  who  led  farmers  and 
fishermen  out  of  economic  slavery  in 
Nova  Scotia,  would  know  what  these 
people  were  feeling  for  the  first  time. 
Father  Coady  always  used  to  say: 
“Education  is  the  key  that  will  open  up 
the  latent  powers  of  the  people.” 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Antigonish  move- 
ment and  in  the  tradition  of  such  wise 
pioneers  of  the  struggle  as  Father 
Jimmy  Tompkins,  Father  Mclver  was 
not  interested  in  numbers  or  in  building 
an  army  overnight.  Jimmy  Tompkins 
used  to  say  that  “speed  must  sometimes 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  suc- 


cess.” It  was  in  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
building  slaves  into  people,  that  Father 
Mclver  began  his  program.  i 

When  the  original  fanfare  had  died  ; 
down  there  were  twelve  people  who  i 
had  agreed  to  join  the  study  group.  The  i 
attendance  began  to  grow  slowly  from  t 
that  point.  They  were  learning  the  | 
philosophy  behind  the  credit  union 
movement  and  not  merely  the  rules  of 
procedure.  j 

Father  Mclver  had  organized  his  first  ‘ 
credit  union  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic many  years  before  and  many  of  j 
those  people  had  been  illiterate.  And  j 
so.  Father  Mclver  was  no  “egg  head”  j 
philosopher  talking  over  the  heads  of  i 
the  people.  Often  his  examples  were  of  i 
the  earth,  earthy!  He  talked  about  con-  ! 
Crete  realities  in  the  daily  lives  of  these  ! 
hard  working  farmers.  He  had  no  use  ' 
for  yes  men.  He  wanted  them  to  ask  | 
questions;  to  turn  the  whole  program  | 
inside  out  until  they  understood  exactly  | 
what  it  implied  for  the  future.  i 

On  one  occasion  when  the  men  had 
begun  to  invest  he  took  out  the  books  | 
and  pointed  to  the  figures.  They  had  | 
put  in  so  much;  their  pass  books  and  j 
other  necessary  supplies  had  cost  so  I 
much;  there  was  so  much  on  hand.  | 
He  put  the  book  down  on  the  table  and  j 
then  leaned  back  and  said:  | 

“It’s  your  credit  union.  You  own  it.  | 
You  operate  it.  You  make  it  work.”  | 
Seven  months  after  the  first  meeting  j 
the  men  decided  to  make  application  to  i 
have  their  credit  union  in  Black  Bush  | 
Polder  registered  with  the  government,  j 
The  dream  became  a reality  on  March  ; 
15th  as  the  new  Credit  Union  with  j 
thirty  members  and  over  $500  in  shares  i 
and  deposits  was  given  official  recog-  | 
nition  by  the  Government  of  Guyana.  ■ ! 
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FATHER  JIM’S 


MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

How  would  you  like  to  visit  35 
countries  in  one  week?  I did  this  sum- 
mer. And  I didn’t  even  leave  Toronto. 
Each  summer  there  is  what  is  called  an 
International  Caravan  held  here.  People 
of  many  different  lands  put  up  displays 
of  their  countries  of  origin.  There  were 
35  different  countries  in  this  year’s 
Caravan. 

I saw  young  people  from  the  Philip- 
pines dancing  between  bamboo  poles 
and  12-year-old  Japanese-Canadian 
boys  sumo  wrestling  with  grown-up 
men.  I heard  music  of  Bavaria,  Ireland 
j and  Poland.  I ate  “Sukiaki”  from  Japan 
1 and  “Camarao”  from  Portugal.  I visited 
1 displays  of  Germany,  Poland,  Spain, 

I England  and  many  other  countries. 

I It  was  a lot  of  fun.  But  most  important 
j of  all  I learned  about  other  people  — 
I people  who  have  come  to  live  in 
Canada  and  who  help  make  it  a great 
I country. 

I Have  you  heard  the  song  “Every- 
I thing  is  Beautiful  — in  its  own  way?” 
I thought  of  it  as  I visited  different 
! pavilions,  and  saw  different  kinds  of 
I people  and  heard  different  languages. 

I Everything  is  beautiful  because  every- 
thing and  everybody  was  made  by  God. 

I He  made  everybody  in  the  world. 


Scarboro ’s 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

So  He  is  our  Father;  we  are  His  sons. 
That  means  we  are  all  brothers. 

And  we’re  supposed  to  love  our 
brothers.  This  is  hard  to  do  unless  we 
understand  them.  Unless  you  really 
know  someone  it’s  almost  impossible 
to  respect  him  — and  that  word  “re- 
spect” just  means  to  be  able  to  look 
someone  square  in  the  eyes  and  say, 
“I  see  you  as  you  are  and  love  you  as 
you  are.”  When  you  can  do  that  you 
are  a Christian. 

Would  you  like  to  get  to  know  about 
people  from  different  countries?  Maybe 
there  is  a boy  or  a girl  in  your  school 
who  has  come  from  a far-away  land,  or 
whose  parents  have  come  recently  to 
Canada.  Why  not  drop  in  to  say  hello. 
If  they  are  very  new  here  you  could 
welcome  them  — maybe  learn  to  say 
“welcome”  in  their  own  language  — 
and  then  tell  them  how  happy  you 
would  be  to  learn  something  about 
their  country. 

Then,  too,  by  reading  this  magazine 
you  can  learn  about  the  people  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  work  with.  I’d  like  to 
hear  from  you,  telling  me  what  you  dis- 
covered either  from  a visit  or  from 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  You  will 
be  sure  to  write,  won’t  you? 

See  you  next  month.  God  bless  you. 

Your  friend. 

Father  Jim. 
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She  is  our  unfailing 
guide  in  following  her 
Divine  Son. 


AND 

HER 

NAME 

IS 

MARY 


Titus  Cranney,  S.A. 


' I ^fie  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary 
is  no  longer  on  the  calendar  of  the 
universal  Church.  But  the  name  of 
Mary  cannot  be  omitted  any  more  than 
the  person  of  Our  Lady.  She  has  a 
special  role  to  play  in  salvation  history 
more  than  any  other  creature.  To  ne- 
glect Mary  is  to  do  violence  to  the  plan 
of  Almighty  God. 

Most  Christians  will  admit  that  Mary 
is  special  as  far  as  being  Theotokis,  the 
Mother  of  God,  a truth  defined  at 
Ephesus  in  431.  But  some  will  hedge 
in  giving  veneration  to  her  as  worthy 
of  our  love  in  the  world  today.  She  is 
still  the  Mother  of  God.  She  lives  for- 


•M 

!S 

ever  in  heaven.  She  is  still  the  mother  | ; 
of  and  the  model  of  our  Faith  as  we 
make  our  way  in  pilgrimage  to  the  1 1 
destiny  of  heaven.  Mary  is  still  special  j i 
by  way  of  love  and  intercession  in  help-  | ^ 
ing  all  Christians  to  do  God’s  will  and  : 
to  gain  eternal  life.  I 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  God  is  Our  | i 
Lady  of  Unity.  As  her  Son  suffered  and  i 
died  to  redeem  all  men  so  she  has  a role  ■ i 
that  pertains  to  all  men.  When  Gabriel  : ^ 
asked  her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  \ \ 
Messiah  she  called  herself  “the  slave-  | > 
girl  of  God.”  She  served  the  divine  plan  1 1 
as  no  other  creature  in  history.  Her  ! I 
role,  like  that  of  Jesus  and  like  that  of  j 
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the  Church,  continues  until  the  end  of 
history.  To  serve  men  through  prayer 
and  love  — to  bring  men  to  spiritual 
life  and  enable  them  to  maintain  it  — 
is  the  function  of  Mary  in  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Fr.  Paul  James  Francis,  S.A.  (1863- 
1940)  was  a modern  apostle  of  Chris- 
tian Unity  and  a precursor  of  the 
present  ecumenical  movement.  He  hon- 
ored Mary  most  of  all  in  these  terms 
of  redemption  and  of  unity.  He  called 
her  Our  Lady  of  the  Atonement,  both 
to  stress  her  part  in  the  mystery  of  the 
cross  and  to  emphasize  her  function  in 
uniting  men  with  God.  Thus  he  would 
say  that  as  Atonement  means  At-one- 
moment,  so  Our  Lady  of  the 
Atonement  means  Our  Lady  of  Recon- 
ciliation and  of  Unity. 

We  might  make  another  point  too. 
If  all  men  are  brothers  under  God,  then 
they  are  all  children  of  Mary  as  well 
even  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact. 
Her  love  for  them  is  not  diminished 
because  they  fail  to  honor  and  revere 
her.  As  their  Mother  she  yearns  and 
prays  for  their  union  with  God.  In  the 
whole  matter  of  ecumenism  Mary  is 
the  great  exemplar  — not  only  as  a 
model  of  man’s  union  with  God  but  as 
the  patroness  of  the  holy  venture. 

Even  the  idea  of  Mary  being  a 
“slave-girl”  is  not  unfitting.  For  Jesus 
was  the  suffering  servant  of  God  and 
St.  Paul  refers  to  his  role  in  this  man- 
ner: “His  state  was  divine,  yet  he  did 
not  cling  to  his  equality  with  God  but 
emptied  himself  to  assume  the  condi- 
tion of  a slave.  . . .” 

Fr.  Paul  founded  the  Friars  and 
Sisters  of  the  Atonement  at  Graymoor, 
N.Y.,  to  promote  his  ideals  of  Christian 
Unity  under  the  inspiration  of  St. 


Francis  of  Assisi.  He  was  close  in  spirit 
to  the  poverello  and  like  him  honored 
the  Mother  of  God  in  a very  special 
way.  He  promoted  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Atonement  and  established 
a feast  day  in  her  honor  on  July  9.  His 
love  for  Mary,  Christ  and  the  Church 
may  serve  as  a model  to  mankind 
today. 

Another  great  priest  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Fr.  Joseph  Chaminade  of  Bor- 
deaux, France,  felt  the  need  of  Mary’s 
guidance  and  protection  in  an  age  of 
confusion  and  loss  of  faith.  His  words 
of  1840  have  a ring  of  truth  for  men 
today.  “It  is  indifference  to  religion 
which  is  paralyzing  souls  in  their 
lethargy  of  egoism  and  leaving  them 
in  the  enervating  slavery  of  their  pas- 
sions. . . . Consequently  the  divine  light 
of  faith  is  growing  dim  and  being  ex- 
tinguished in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Christian  world.  Virtue  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  and  disappearing 
while  vice  is  breaking  loose  with  fright- 
ful fury. 

“It  seems  that  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness what  has  been  foretold,  a general 
defection  and  an  apostasy  really  all  but 
universal.  This  description  of  our  times 
unfortunately  so  exact  is  far  from  dis- 
couraging us.  Mary’s  power  is  not 
diminished.  We  firmly  believe  that  she 
will  overcome  this  heresy  as  she  has 
overcome  all  others,  because  she  is 
today  as  she  formerly  was  — the  in- 
comparable woman,  the  promised 
woman  who  was  to  crush  the  serpent’s 
head.  And  Jesus  Christ,  in  never  ad- 
dressing her  except  by  this  sublime 
name,  teaches  us  that  she  is  the  hope, 
the  joy,  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
terror  of  hell.  To  her,  therefore,  is  re- 
served her  great  victory  in  our  day. 
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Hers  will  be  the  glory  of  saving  the 
faith  from  the  shipwreck  with  which 
it  is  threatened  among  us.” 

There  is  no  need  for  gloom  or  de- 
spondency as  Pope  Paul  warns  us.  Our 
faith  is  in  Christ,  our  love  is  for  the 
Church,  and  our  confidence  is  in  Mary. 
She  is  our  unfailing  guide  in  following 
her  divine  Son.  She  is  the  Mother  of 
the  Church  as  it  makes  its  pilgrim  way 
to  heaven.  She  is  the  Mother  of  Unity, 
constantly  praying  for  all  her  children 
in  the  world,  in  the  same  accents  of 
Jesus  Himself:  “Holy  Father,  I pray 


that  all  may  be  one  — that  the  world  ^ 
may  believe.” 

Mary  has  a special  role  in  salvation 
and  hence  in  Christian  Unity:  She  is 
the  model  of  our  union  with  God,  so 
perfect  as  idealized  in  the  life  and  unity 
of  the  Trinity.  She  is  our  patroness  in 
working,  praying  and  suffering  for 
unity  because  she  lived  a life  of  faith 
while  on  earth.  May  her  love  help  to 
effect  this  longed-for  miracle  of  Chris- 
tian Unity  among  all  members  of 
Christ.  ■ 


She  is  the  model  of  our  union  with  God. 
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TAKE 

A 


“Well  Comrade  can  you  speak 
Russian?” 

“Yes  Tovarishch,  I just  learned  a 
little  while  ago.” 

The  man  on  the  bridge  shrugged  his 
shoulders: 

“Well  that’s  what  you  get.  You’d 
have  spent  the  time  better  learning  to 
swim.” 

* Hs  * 


MINUTE... 


“What  I am  is  my  gift  from  God;  what 
I become  is  my  gift  to  God.” 

— Frank  Cosentino 

❖ * * 

If  you  aim  at  the  real  truth  in  your 
mediation;  not  the  obvious  truth,  not 
the  superficial  truth  but  the  deep, 
hidden,  tragic  truth;  if  you  always  faith- 
fully bring  out  what  is  ultimately  at 
stake  today  — namely  that  there  is  a 
rebellion  of  the  elements  against  all 
that  you  have  held  true  and  holy  and 
sacred  for  thousands  of  years  then  I 
believe  that  you  will  put  the  entire 
world  in  your  debt. 

* * 

Freedom  of  the  press  implies  responsi- 
bility for  providing  readers  with  the 
soundest  information  available  on  sub- 
jects of  public  interest  to  encourage 

informed  and  intelligent  action. 

* * 

In  the  East  Berlin  Koepenick  district 
a man  fell  into  the  Spree  River.  Since 
he  couldn’t  swim  he  screamed  des- 
perately for  help. 

A man  standing  on  the  bridge  above 
him  smiled  and  said: 


The  view  which  suggests  that  non- 
Christian  religions  are  merely  the  prod- 
uct of  human  striving  and  in  no  way  an 
answer  to  divine  inspiration  and  initia- 
tive seems  to  lack  sympathy  as  if  we 
were  to  rebuke  some  terrified  lost  child 
looking  for  its  mother  for  pride  in  the 
assumption  that  it  can  find  her.  Prob- 
ably the  child  was  naughty  to  get  lost, 
but  its  present  attempt  to  find  her  is  due 
not  to  naughtiness  but  to  something 
within  which  it  has  from  its  mother. 
The  note  in  many  a non-Christian 
prayer  is  not  of  self-confidence  but  of 
wistful  yearning  for  what  it  is  intui- 
tively felt  that  only  divine  grace  can 
grant. 

— Godfrey  E.  Phillips 

* * * 

Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find 

it  fame. 

* * * 

What  it  really  all  adds  up  to  is  love  — 
not  love  as  it  is  described  with  much 
facility  in  popular  magazines,  but  the 
kind  of  love  that  is  affection  and  re- 
spect, order,  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. Our  awareness  of  this  was  an 
incalculable  source  of  strength,  and 
because  real  love  is  unselfish  and  in- 
volves sacrifice  and  giving,  we  could 
not  help  but  profit  from  it. 

— Robert  Kennedy  On  His  Father 
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An  interesting  corner  for  everyone. 


Youthful  assistant  helps.  Fr.  Ch 


Clamouring  for  bargains, 


BRACELETS  * 
BANGLES  f 
ANMEADS  I 

Mrs.  Emma  Gauthier 


c:t 


"j^To  doubt  you  wonder  what  hap- 
pens  to  the  costume  jewellery  — 
antiques  — clocks,  watches  and  other 
articles  sent  to  the  Scarboro  Mission 
Society. 

When  these  articles  arrive  they  are 
sorted.  The  gold  and  silver  put  aside, 
to  be  melted  down  later.  Watches  are 
quite  often  cleaned  and  repaired,  then 
sold.  We  have  a group  of  ladies  who 
come  in  once  a week  during  the  winter 
months  to  help  with  the  costume  jewel- 


lery. Necklaces  are  repaired,  missing 
stones  are  replaced.  Earrings  are  sorted 
and  put  on  cards.  All  items  are  washed 
and  shined  to  look  like  new.  Christmas 
decorations  are  made  with  the  extra 
beads.  So  there  is  very  little  waste, 
thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  our 
faithful  little  band  of  workers. 

June  and  December  are  the  months 
we  hold  our  jewellery  sales.  The  pic- 
tures above  show  the  popularity  of  the 
sale.  For  what  woman  doesn’t  like 
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Mrs.  Gauthier  “pick  a winner.” 


v/IcKenzie  gives  a good  sales  pitch  to  prospective 
Mrs.  Liola  Forrester. 


jewellery?  Even  the  men  are  very  in- 
terested for  they  gather  around  the 
antique  table  and  discuss  values.  You 
will  notice  even  the  children  find  many 
articles  to  interest  them. 

Our  Grand  Draw  is  the  highlight 
and  some  lucky  person  goes  home  with 
maybe  a Stereo  — Television  — or 
some  other  appliance  to  make  him 
happy.  How  do  we  get  our  big  prize 
for  the  evening?  By  none  other  than 
having  our  friends  save  the  Dominion 


Time  out  for  tea  and  cookies. 


Fr.  Hymus,  the  originator  of  the  whole  idea, 
with  John  Nowatny,  a friend  of  Scarboro. 


Store  sales  tapes  and  send  them  to  us. 
This  way  we  obtain  the  many  articles 
for  our  Draw. 

Over  the  year  our  jewellery  articles, 
along  with  the  accumulated  Dominion 
Store  sales  tapes,  bring  in  an  extra  five 
thousand  dollars  which  all  goes  to  help 
with  the  work  in  mission  lands. 

God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. ■ 
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La  Cuava: 

Roving 

the 

Territory 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a parish 
is  started?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
hilarious  ups  and  downs  of  life  in  the 
hills,  without  lights  or  water,  by  jeep 
and  mule  as  a territory  is  organized  and 
developed  into  a complete  parish?  Here 
is  your  chance  to  do  so,  as  you  follow 
this  humorous  and  descriptive  series  of 
articles  on  La  Cuava,  Dominican 
Republic. 


' I *his  morning  before  it  was  very 
bright,  I was  off  to  Esperalville,  for 
the  Mass  there,  while  Father  Wayne 
Yorke,  SFM,  remained  in  Yamasa  — 
also  a busy  place  on  a first  Friday.  After 
Mass,  I left  for  La  Cuava,  where  the 
people  were  waiting. 

By  the  time  I had  heard  a hundred 
confessions.  Father  Yorke  drove  into 
the  patio  and  placed  a chair  in  a shady 


spot  in  the  yard,  under  a palm  tree.  The 
people  had  come  from  all  over,  as  the 
patron  of  La  Cuava  is  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  the  first  Friday  of  the  month  was 
always  their  day  for  the  monthly  Mass. 

After  an  hour  or  so  hearing  confes- 
sions, we  would  break  off  for  five 
minutes  for  a smoke,  and  Father 
Wayne  would  move  his  chair  to  follow 
the  shade  around  the  tree. 

During  one  of  the  breaks,  we 
stumbled  through  the  sacristy,  which  I 
had  been  filling  with  cement,  lumber, 
tools,  my  own  things,  books,  about 
thirty  gallons  of  paint,  etc.  We  cleared 
a place  to  sit  on  a few  cases  and 
attacked  the  snack  he  had  brought  — 
a banana,  cheese  and  tomatoes,  bread 
and  lots  of  water  from  the  filter.  We 
made  a meal  of  it,  as  we  had  already 
passed  dinner  time.  Well  after  the  three 
hundredth  confession  Mass  began. 
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The  place  was  jammed,  with  the 
sanctuary  filled  with  children,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  outside  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  church 
completely  filled  by  people,  standing, 
as  there  are  no  pews.  We  had  some 
lumber  stacked  neatly  in  the  church, 
so  a few  lucky  ones  near  the  piles  of 
wood  had  a place  to  sit. 

The  “bell”  in  the  tower  was  used  to 
announce  to  the  hundreds  in  the  shade 
of  the  big  tree  in  the  front  yard  that 
Mass  was  about  to  begin — a few  clangs 
on  a piece  of  iron  hanging  by  a wire  in 
the  tower.  The  choir  sang,  and  the 
people  paid  great  attention,  rejoicing 
mightily  to  hear  that  a priest  would 
stay  there,  a thing  they  had  never 
hoped  for,  as  Esperalville  was  much 
more  developed,  with  eight  grades  in 
its  school,  etc.  However,  putting  a 
priest  in  Esperalville  would  disrupt  the 
parish,  leaving  it  away  out  of  balance, 
and  not  helping  too  much  the  problem 
of  the  forty  kilometers  of  road  up  this 
way. 

During  the  Mass  I preached,  asked 
the  people  to  bring  blocks  for  building. 
At  eleven  cents  a block,  it  was  a 
reasonable  financial  sacrifice,  and  with 
a half  mile  to  carry  it  on  one’s  head,  it 
was  a stiff  physical  penance. 

Father  Wayne  did  twenty-six  bap- 
tisms which  the  catechists  had  been 
writing  up,  and  I did  one  straggler  that 
came  looking  for  baptism,  too  late  for 
the  group.  I asked  what  time  they 
wanted  Sunday  Mass,  and  9:00  A.M. 
was  agreed  on.  I asked  who  would 
come,  and  all  hands  went  up.  I replied: 
“Que  va!”  which  can  be  translated: 
“Like  old  heck  you  will!”  However, 
the  crowd  on  Sunday  was  the  same  size. 
They  did  come. 


One  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
fact  that  the  people  here  do  not  shout 
when  speaking.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  in  Latin  America,  the  noise  of 
people  in  a group  can  be  very  great,  but 
in  La  Cuava,  four  hundred  people 
chatting  around  the  church  is  no  way 
interfered  with  hearing  confessions.  It 
is  the  only  place  in  this  country  where 
I have  noticed  this.  Naturally,  I am 
delighted. 

After  Mass,  some  people  went  to  the 
river  where  the  blocks  are  made,  and 
brought  in  a few,  and  on  Sunday,  there 
were  even  more,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  blocks  in  all,  stacked  inside 
the  door  of  the  church. 

After  the  Mass  was  over  on  the  first 
Friday,  we  headed  back  to  Yamasa  in 
the  Willys  and  the  Rover  each  loaded 
to  the  gunwales  with  hitchhikers,  as 
there  is  not  much  traffic  passing  this 
way. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a whopper  of  a 
week,  and  the  prospect  of  facing  it 
alone  each  month,  unless  I could  get 
help  from  Yamasa,  made  us  decide  to 
split  it  up  soon,  since  I would  be  living 
in  the  area  and  the  distance  would  no 
longer  be  such  a compelling  factor. 

Will  see  you  next  month.  God  bless 
you.  ■ 


You  may  order  your  Christmas 
cards  from  us — details  next  month. 


Remember  the  Missions  in  your  Will. 
Our  legal  title: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro  713,  Ontario. 
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The  Marriaqua  School  is  Blessed 


The  new  Marriaqua  Secondary  School. 


Hugh  MacDougali,  SFM 

/^n  Pentecost  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
citizens  of  the  Marriaqua  Valley, 
St.  Vincent,  celebrated  an  historic  event 
in  the  life  of  this  district  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  when  they  assisted  at  the 
blessing  and  official  opening  of  the  first 
secondary  school  to  be  erected  in  this 
area. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  St.  Vincent  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  rural  districts  where 
the  additional  expense  of  transportation 
renders  access  to  the  government  secon- 
dary schools  in  Kingstown  (the  capital) 
difficult,  or  even  impossible,  for  many 
of  the  children  who  might  easily  be 
able  to  qualify  for  the  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

With  no  incentive  of  possible  em- 
ployment beckoning  for  many  of  our 
young  people  who  have  completed 
their  primary  education,  these  under- 
privileged children,  for  whom  a secon- 
dary education  was  not  even  a dream, 
could  only  adopt  an  attitude  of  un- 


mistakable apathy  towards  education 
and  its  advantages. 

Their  parents  who  were  engrossed  in 
acquiring  the  necessities  of  life,  tended 
to  regard  their  children  as  helpers  in 
this  struggle. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  modern 
society  must  have  critical  and  creative 
individuals,  able  and  willing  to  make 
new  discoveries  and  initiate  social 
change,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems of  education  and  employment  are 
inseparable,  the  parishioners  of  St. 
John’s  parish  began  planning  and  work- 
ing towards  the  goal  of  a new  secon- 
dary school  for  this  area  over  eight 
years  ago,  which  they  hoped  would 
provide  a solution  to  the  needs  of  some 
of  the  families  in  the  area. 

Collecting  enough  money  to  build  a 
school  is  a very  big  problem  as  people 
have  been  finding  out  for  a long  time 
now.  However,  it  is  not  the  most  critical 
problem  in  the  planning  of  a school. 
And  when  after  some  consideration  the 
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Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny  agreed  to 
administer  this  institution  once  it  was 
established,  our  biggest  problem  was 
solved. 

Finally  when  we  were  in  a position 
to  make  a start  in  construction  we  be- 
gan to  receive  invaluable  help  from  an 
experienced  civil  engineer  from  Kings- 
town, Mr.  Arthur  Dalrymple,  who  ad- 
vised us  in  the  laying  out  of  the  site, 
designed  the  building  and  supervised 
the  entire  construction.  This  work  occu- 
pied a very  great  deal  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple’s  free  time  during  the  period  of 
almost  a year  while  construction  was 
underway  and  he  donated  his  profes- 
sional work  as  a service  to  this  com- 
munity. 

The  parishioners  of  St.  John’s  parish 
and  the  entire  community  of  Mesopo- 
tamia owe  Mr.  Dalrymple  a great  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Construction  work  on  this  school 
began  in  mid-July  and  by  mid-February 


a six-room  school,  including  a teachers’ 
office,  a headmistress’s  office  and  a 
laboratory  block  were  completed. 

Actual  classes  began  the  previous 
October  just  as  soon  as  one  room  was 
blocked  in.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
headmistress.  Sister  Paul  Sellier  of  St. 
Joseph,  Trinidad,  to  accept  a new  class 
each  year  until  a complete  five-year 
program  leading  to  the  junior  matricu- 
lation certificate  is  provided  for. 

It  was  the  hope  of  those  who  plan- 
ned this  project  that  a strong  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  a practical  type  of 
curriculum  and  with  this  in  mind,  a 
secretarial  arts  course  was  begun  im- 
mediately. 

No  story  of  the  Marriaqua  Secon- 
dary School  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Love,  a United  States 
Peace  Corps  couple  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  had  already  com- 


The  Hon.  J.  L.  Eustace,  Minister  of  Education 
and  Social  Services,  addressed  the  gathering 
while  Mr.  T.  W.  Browne  acted  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies. 


L.  to  R.:  Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Browne,  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Field,  Rev. 
A.  Burns. 
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iimmiiHi 


Marriaqua  townspeople  turned 
out  in  large  numbers  for 
big  day. 


Headmistress  Sister  Paul  Sellier 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Dalrymple, 
who  designed  the  building  and 
supervised  the  entire  operation. 


pleted  a full  two-year  assignment  work- 
ing at  a commercial  and  technical 
training  school  on  the  Island  of 
Grenada  when  our  school  was  prepar- 
ing for  its  opening  date.  Hearing  about 
our  proposed  commercial  course,  they 
very  generously  agreed  to  extend  their 
term  for  an  additional  year  and  initiated 
this  course  here  in  Mesopotamia. 

By  May  all  of  the  details  were  com- 
pleted and  the  school  was  formally 
opened  by  the  late  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese, the  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Field,  O.P.,  in 
what  was  to  be  the  last  public  function 
that  Bishop  Field  was  to  officiate  in; 
he  died  early  in  August  after  a rather 
lengthy  illness  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bishop  Patrick  Webster,  O.S.B.,  a na- 
tive of  St.  Lucia,  W.I. 


During  the  course  of  the  afternoon’s 
program,  addresses  were  heard  from 
His  Excellency  Bishop  Field;  The  Hon- 
ourable J.  L.  Eustace,  Minister  for 
Education  and  Social  Services;  The 
Honourable  L.  E.  Latham,  Minister  for 
Housing,  Co-operatives,  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Community  Development; 
Sister  Francis  Xavier,  the  Provincial  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Sisters;  Mr.  George 
Bailey  and  the  Rev.  H.  F.  MacDougall. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Eustace,  the 
Minister  for  Education  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, drew  attention  to  the  fine  planning 
and  to  the  high  quality  workmanship 
and  materials  that  had  gone  into  the 
building.  He  congratulated  the  church 
for  the  assistance  that  it  was  giving  the 
government  in  fulfilling  their  responsi-j 
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bilities  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Eustace  said  that  it  was  the  ultimate 
aim  of  his  government  to  make  free 
secondary  education  available  to  all 
Vincentians. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Latham  who 
was  deputized  to  act  for  the  Premier 
at  this  ceremony  greeted  the  gathering 
on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
T.  M.  Cato,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  illness.  Mr.  Latham  stressed 
the  need  for  more  schools  in  the  terri- 
tory “To  equip  the  youth  of  today  for 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow.” 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Browne  made  a presentation  of 
the  keys  of  the  school  to  the  Provincial 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Sisters.  Sister  Francis 
Xavier  referred  to  Pentecost  Sunday  as 
a most  appropriate  time  for  the  blessing 
of  a school. 

She  cautioned  the  audience  that  edu- 
cation required  more  than  good  physi- 
cal facilities;  she  said  that  education 
was  the  work  of  teachers,  parents, 
church  and  government  and  invited  all 
segments  of  society  to  bear  their  full 
share  of  this  responsibility. 

While  most  of  the  credit  for  this  new 
school  is  due  to  the  co-operation  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  St.  Vincent  people; 
yet  on  behalf  of  the  staff  and  students 
of  the  Marriaqua  Secondary  School  and 
of  the  people  of  this  community,  we 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  many  friends  in  Canada,  who  by 
their  generosity  played  an  important 
part  in  this  good  work.  To  those  who 
helped  financially,  to  those  who  do- 
nated books,  desks,  typewriters,  schol- 
arships, and  to  those  who  provided 
crating,  storage  facilities,  trucking  and 
shipping  services,  a very  sincere  “thank 
you”  and  may  God  bless  you.  B 


WE  DON’T  LIKE  TO  BE 
ALWAYS  REPEATING 
OURSELVES  BUT  . . . 

Awk  . . . sputter  . . . awk  . . . awk. 
Polly  . . . pretty  Polly!  Polly  want  a 
cracker!  Only  three  more  months  left 
in  the  year  1970.  Remember  to  send 
along  your  Calendar  Envelope.  Make 
every  month  mission  month.  Send 
your  contribution  to 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario 
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FATHER 

LING 

"HITS 

A 

SIX" 


Fr.  Ling  presents  prize 
to  runner-up  team  as 
Mr.  Amsterdam,  President 
of  Berbice  Cricket  Board 
of  Control  looks  on. 


Tt’s  rather  remarkable  that  Canadian 
sports  fans  who  can  handle  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  split-T  formation  have 
considerable  difficulty  sorting  out 
wicket  keepers  from  bowlers  and 
“maiden  overs”  from  “silly  mid-offs.” 
It  comes  as  quite  a surprise  to  most 
Canadians  to  learn  that  a cricket  game 
can  last  for  five  days.  That  may  seem 
like  a pretty  long  session  until  one 
stops  to  consider  that  there  is  time  out 
for  lunch  and  time  out  for  tea. 

There  are  eleven  men  on  each  side 
and  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  strike 
out  ten  men  in  a row. 

The  bowler  throws  (bowls)  the  ball 
(a  little  bigger  than  a baseball)  from 
his  position  behind  the  opposite  wicket 


(a  distance  of  22  feet)  at  the  batsman, 
who  endeavours  to  hit  the  ball  or  at 
least  defend  his  wicket  (keep  it  from 
knocking  the  pegs  off  the  top  of  three 
sticks  of  the  same  length  planted  in  the 
ground  behind  the  batsman) . 

If  a bowler  (pitcher)  succeeds  in 
throwing  (bowling)  six  times  without 
a hit,  he  is  credited  with  a maiden-over. 
The  batsman  can  hit  the  ball  any  num- 
ber of  times  but  he  doesn’t  have  to  run 
until  he  thinks  he  can  make  it  to  the 
opposite  wicket.  Once  the  batsman 
reaches  the  opposite  wicket  he  remains 
there  until  the  next  batsman  hits  a ball 
beyond  one  of  the  fielders.  Once  this 
happens  the  two  batsmen  continue  to 
run  as  many  times  as  they  can  from’* 
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opposite  wickets  (usually  never  more 
than  three  runs  scored). 

To  “hit  a six”  is  to  hit  the  ball 
beyond  the  boundaries  and  it  means  an 
automatic  six  runs.  This  is  the  home 
run  of  cricket. 

Only  the  batsman  and  the  wicket 
keeper  wear  padding  of  any  kind  (knee 
and  shin  pads  with  padded  gloves), 
j The  “silly  mid-on”  and  the  “silly  mid- 
off”  are  infielders  who  play  so  close  to 
the  batsman  at  the  wicket  that  one  can 
see  why  they  might  be  called  “silly”. 

Three  hundred  runs  in  a game  would 
be  considered  a good  score  for  a team. 

For  further  details  on  this  fascinat- 
ing game  of  Cricket,  it  might  be  a good 
idea  to  check  with  Father  Robert  Ling, 
SFM,  of  Black  Bush  Polder.  A news 
item  in  the  Guyana  Graphic  revealed 


one  of  the  ways  that  Father  Ling  is 
contributing  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Guyana  Graphic 

'^he  recently  concluded  Black  Bush 
Memorial  Trophy  cricket  competi- 
tion has  given  the  game  a big  boost  in 
the  area. 

Four  clubs  took  part  in  the  tourna- 
ment— Mibikuri  (the  eventual  winners) 
Lesbeholden,  Yakasari  and  Joanna. 

The  man  behind  the  competition  was 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Ling,  who,  at  the  presenta- 
tion function  in  the  Polder,  said  he  had 
seen  the  need  for  some  sort  of  organ- 
ized activity  that  would  leave  the 
youngsters  less  time  to  indulge  in  idle 
talk  and  mischievous  deeds  and  had 
decided  to  donate  a trophy  for  cricket. 


i 


Cricketers  both  young 
and  old  were  enthu- 
siastic about  the  idea. 
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The  captains  of  the  clubs  took  up 
the  challenge,  he  said,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Land  Development  Department 
prepared  the  grounds  and  the  wickets. 

The  competition  aroused  consider- 
able interest  and  creditable  perform- 
ances were  returned  by  both  Bob 
Tiwari,  Harold  Bissoondial,  Take- 
chand,  Cecil  Persaud,  Dilip  and  Madan 
Paul. 

Paul  emerged  as  the  top  batsman 
with  an  aggregate  of  350  runs  for  an 
average  of  51*  while  Takechand  took 
the  bowling  honours  with  25  wickets 
costing  6 runs  apiece.** 

Fr.  Ling  saw  the  need  for  a cricket 
coach  in  the  area  and  suggested  that 
the  National  Sports  Council  Cricket 
coach  Roy  Fredericks  should  include 
Black  Bush  Polder  in  his  itinerary. 

Already  the  clubs  in  the  Polder  have 
decided  to  form  one  formidable  side 
and  are  contemplating  to  play  in  the 
Davson  Cup  competition  next  year. 

Fr.  Ling  hails  from  Canada  where 
cricket  is  not  too  popular.  He  never 
witnessed  a game  until  he  came  to 
Guyana.  When  he  decided  to  get  in- 
volved, he  bought  a book  and  studied 
the  game. 

“I  watched  our  fellows  play  and  I 
asked  many  questions,”  he  said.  “Now  I 
have  a pretty  good  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on.” 

The  Black  Bush  Polder  team  will  be 
host  to  a team  from  La  Bonne  Intention 
this  weekend. 

At  the  presentation  ceremony  was 
the  President  of  the  Berbice  Cricket 
Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Leslie  Amster- 
dam, who  said  that  it  was  indeed  heart- 
ening to  see  the  progress  being  made 
for  cricket  in  the  area.  He  praised 
Rev.  Ling  for  his  efforts  and  said  had  it 


Time  out  for  tea,  chaps! 


not  been  for  his  dedication,  the  talents 
in  Black  Bush  Polder  would  have  gone 
abegging. 

Mr.  Amsterdam  promised  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Berbice  Board  in  an 
effort  to  promote  and  uplift  the  stan- 
dard of  the  game  in  the  area. 

*He  hit  a total  of  350  runs  for  the 
season  or  an  average  of  51  runs  a 
game. 

**This  bowler  got  25  men  out  while 
keeping  the  runs  down  to  only  6 for 
each  one.  ■ 
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We're 

for 

the 

Birds! 

Ray  McCarthy,  SFM 


No  cheep  or  peep  goes  unnoticed. 


Cunday  morning  in  Guyana  seems  to 
^ be  the  favorite  time  of  the  week  for 
a “bird  race.”  On  that  day  you  can  see 
many  of  the  contestants  being  con- 
veyed to  the  area  where  the  race  will 
take  place.  They  are  transported  in 
various  sized  cages,  usually  dangling 
from  the  bicycles  of  their  owners. 

The  thought  of  a bird  race  always 
fascinated  me.  How  in  heaven’s  name 
could  you  ever  race  birds?  Horses  have 
reins  to  control  them;  dogs  have  a 
rabbit  to  keep  their  senses  on  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  But  birds!  I just  couldn’t 
imagine  how  the  course  of  flight  and 
the  return  flight  could  be  handled. 

Well,  just  as  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  skin  a cat,  so  there  are 
more  ways  than  mine  to  race  a bird. 
This  is  how  it  was  finally  explained 
to  me: 

The  birds  are  taken  by  their  owners 


to  a quiet  spot  where  alien  birds  are 
few.  Two  cages  are  placed  some  dis- 
tance apart  and  a certain  time  limit  is 
given,  let’s  say  from  10:00  to  10:15, 
and  the  bird  that  “sings”  most  during 
that  period  wins  the  race. 

Now  there  are  songs  and  songs,  but 
to  the  bird  racer,  each  cheep,  peep, 
warble  or  chirp  means  something. 
Some  count,  some  don’t,  but  no  cheep 
or  peep  goes  unnoticed  or  unanalyzed. 
The  owners  coach  the  birds  by  whis- 
tling, and  in  that  way,  coax  more 
sounds  from  them. 

There  are  plenty  of  arguments  and 
the  betting  is  heavy.  I have  heard  that 
it  could  go  as  high  as  a hundred  dollars. 

So,  the  Spanish  can  have  their  bull 
fights,  and  the  Americans  their  horse 
and  dog  races,  but  us  . . .1  guess  you’ll 
just  have  to  say:  “We’re  for  the 
birds!”  ■ 
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HOW  I LEARNED 
TO  READ  MY 
OWN  HANDWRITING 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

T really  thought  that  this  trip  was 
-*■  going  to  be  different.  I mean  it  all 
started  out  so  well.  There  was  that  vote 


of  confidence  I got  from  the  Hand- 
writing Analysis  Machine  in  Miami. 
That  had  to  be  one  very  impressive 
piece  of  machinery.  It  stood  there  in 
the  corner  of  the  airport  building  mak- 
ing strange  whirring  and  snapping 
sounds  while  green  and  red  lights 
flashed  on  and  off  like  a science  fiction 
fantasy. 

I had  long  harboured  a secret  desire 
to  learn  what  strange  quirks  could  be 
detected  by  an  examination  of  the  all 
but  illegible  scrawl  which  I stubbornly 
hold  to  be  my  signature.  But  just  in 
case  those  unique  hieroglyphics  should 
reveal  latent  inclinations  to  steal  hub- 
caps and  cheat  at  solitaire,  I waited 
until  there  was  no-one  standing  near 
the  computer  panel  and  then  furtively 
backed  towards  it  as  though  com- 
pletely unconcerned  by  that  blatant 
equipment.  Clutching  a few  coins  in 
my  hand  I stopped  as  if  to  tie  my  shoe 
and  slapped  the  coins  into  the  slot  and 
then  stood  up  to  “sign  in”  at  the  laugh- 
ing mouth  of  the  computer.  It  was 
done. 

I stepped  back,  still  chuckling  over 
my  clever  subterfuge,  only  to  find  that 
a lot  of  people  had  been  playing  possum 
and  were  now  standing  close  beside  me 
as  the  contraption  lit  up  like  a giant 
pinball  machine  and  began  to  make 
weird  and  wonderful  clicking  and 
clacking  sounds. 

That  computer  seemed  to  be  the  hub 
of  the  whole  airport  complex  during 
those  few  frantic  seconds.  I half  ex- 
pected to  hear  a frank  analysis  of  all 
my  faults  broadcast  over  the  public 
address  system,  or  at  least  flashed  be- 
fore the  weary  eyes  of  the  commuters 
on  some  giant  screen. 

However,  after  some  highly  signifi- 
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cant  sounds  and  an  impressive  display 
of  coloured  lights  followed  by  the  de- 
cisive roar  of  a million  or  so  ball- 
bearings falling  onto  a tin  roof,  a piece 
of  brown  cardboard  emerged  from  an 
opening  at  the  side  of  the  big  grey 
giant.  I snapped  it  up  in  the  same  in- 
stant and  grinned  sheepishly  at  the 
plainly  disappointed  audience  who  had 
been  hoping  to  learn  what  strange 
secrets  lay  hidden  in  the  curlicues  of 
my  signature.  Thrusting  the  card  into 
my  pocket  as  though  completely  un- 
concerned, I stepped  behind  a nearby 
pillar  and  eagerly  scanned  the  results. 
I had  been  prepared  for  such  glowing 
tributes  as,  “neurotic  kook”,  “shifty 
slob”,  “missing  link”,  etc.  But  when  I 
I saw  the  punch  marks  alongside  such 
i words  as  steadfast,  cultured,  shrewd, 

! resourceful,  diplomatic  and  executive 
j ability,  I could  feel  my  hat  size  rapidly 
beginning  to  expand. 

Once  on  the  plane  I was  so  overcome 
by  my  newly  discovered  sterling  qual- 
1 ities  that  I no  longer  thought  about  the 
possibility  of  an  unscheduled  flight  to 
Cuba  with  the  mad  bomber,  or  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  nearly  everything 
around  me  was  specialized  rescue 
equipment  for  the  inevitable  moment 
when  our  craft  would  go  down  over 
water. 

There’s  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
plications of  the  little  white  bag  that 
was  sticking  out  of  the  seat  flap  in  front 
of  me  labelled,  “For  Your  Conve- 
nience”. While  the  stewardess  stood  in 
the  aisle  and  demonstrated  the  use  of 
an  oxygen  mask  and  how  to  inflate  a 
life-jacket,  I had  suddenly  discovered 
a little  sign  that  informed  me  that  the 
bottom  cushion  of  my  seat  could  be 
used  for  flotation  purposes.  An  exit 


near  the  front  of  the  plane  was  styled 
for  an  orderly  procession  into  the 
water.  The  stewardess  insisted  that  I 
should  refrain  from  inflating  my  life- 
jacket until  after  I had  left  the  plane. 
About  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  be 
missing  was  a snorkel  for  some  deep  sea 
fishing.  I settled  back,  confident  in  my 
recently  uncovered  talents,  and  waited 
for  them  to  haul  anchor  and  to  begin 
the  sea  voyage.  But  as  I looked  out  the 
porthole  I discovered  that  both  engines 
were  on  fire  and  that  we  were  defying 
all  the  laws  of  gravity  in  a box  with 
wings  that  those  madcap  Wright 
Brothers  had  dreamed  up  not  too  many 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  really  nice  things  about 
lining  up  an  itinerary  before  commenc- 
ing a long  journey  is  that  there  is  no 
worry  or  anxiety  involved  in  making 
connections.  Take  my  flight  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  St.  Lucia  for 
example.  I had  planned  to  spend  two 
days  in  St.  Lucia.  But  when  I arrived 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  lap  of  the 
journey  on  Wednesday  and  found  that 
there  were  flights  to  St.  Lucia  only  on 
Monday  and  Thursday,  I resigned  my- 
self to  spending  only  one  day  in 
St.  Lucia. 

The  next  day,  after  demonstrating  all 
that  deep  sea  equipment  again,  the 
plane  took  off  for  what  I had  hoped 
would  be  the  long  awaited  Island  of  St. 
Lucia.  Several  hours  later  we  landed  at 
Antigua  and  they  proceeded  to  take  the 
plane  apart  while  we  waited.  As  we 
continued  to  wait,  I realized  that  I 
would  only  have  a few  hours  in  the 
evening  in  St.  Lucia  since  my  flight  for 
St.  Vincent  was  scheduled  for  nine 
o’clock  the  following  morning. 

It  seemed  fairly  clear  that  St.  Lucia 
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wasn’t  in  the  cards,  but  at  least  I would 
be  on  time  for  my  flight  to  St.  Vincent 
in  the  morning.  Once  we  were  in  the 
air,  the  captain  apologized  for  the  delay 
and  announced  his  intended  altitude 
and  cruising  speed  and  then,  as  a kind 
of  an  after-thought,  he  regretted  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  land  in  St. 
Lucia  at  all  but  would  be  flying  on  to 
the  Barbados. 

We  arrived  in  the  Barbados  at  eleven 
o’clock  that  night.  There  were  eight  of 
us  who  had  been  taken  along  for  an 
unexpected  night  in  the  Barbados.  They 
gave  me  a new  ticket  to  St.  Lucia. 
Apparently  the  flight  was  leaving  at 
seven  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

The  eight  of  us  were  herded  together 
and  squeezed  into  a van.  We  drove  for 
what  seemed  like  a hundred  miles  to  a 
“nearby”  hotel.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  there’s  pink  sand  and  underwater 
lighting  in  the  swimming  pool  when  all 
you  have  the  time  or  inclination  for  is 
to  fall  into  a bed? 

The  next  morning  I woke  up  at  about 
six-thirty  and  after  I had  leaped  into 
my  clothes  I ran  out  into  the  corridor 
and  there  wasn’t  so  much  as  a sound 
except  for  the  waves  lapping  up  on  the 
shore  outside.  There  was  not  a soul  in 
sight.  It  was  as  though  the  bomb  had 
dropped.  What  was  bothering  me  was 
that  there  did  not  even  seem  to  be  a 
clerk  or  a maid  on  the  premises. 
I finally  found  a phone  and  looked  up 
the  number  of  a local  taxi  company. 
That  seemed  like  a sound  idea  until  the 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  asked 
me  where  I was  calling  from.  I didn’t 
have  the  foggiest  idea  and  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject that  was  very  revealing  except  for 
the  familiar,  “Watch  Your  Hat  and 


Coat.”  It  was  when  I was  running  out 
to  the  front  gate  to  read  the  name  on 
the  sign  that  I met  the  man  in  the  white 
suit. 

“Where  on  earth  did  you  come 
from?”  he  asked  in  a plainly  baffled 
tone. 

“I  stayed  here  last  night,”  I replied 
suddenly  fearful  that  this  was  really  a 
rest  home  and  that,  in  my  present  state 
of  mind,  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to 
prove  my  sanity. 

The  cab  driver,  by  really  pouring  it 
on,  got  me  to  the  airport  in  time  for 
the  seven  o’clock  flight.  When  we 
arrived  in  St.  Lucia  I thought  that  I 
should  at  least  wave  to  the  local  Scar- 
boro  contingent  on  the  way  through. 
But  after  checking  every  possible  cate- 
gory in  the  phone  book,  I finally  con- 
ceded defeat,  (I  later  learned  that 
“presbytery”  is  the  key  church  term  in 
the  British  West  Indies.) 

At  nine  o’clock  I reboarded  the  plane 
and,  in  thirty  minutes,  I was  back  in  the 
Barbados  with  a St.  Lucia  sticker  on  my 
bag.  I felt  kind  of  foolish  arriving  back 
so  soon  and  I kind  of  hid  behind  my 
flight  bag  and  sun  glasses.  After  all  it 
was  kind  of  peculiar  to  rush  around  the 
Barbados  trying  to  make  the  seven 
o’clock  flight  to  St.  Lucia  so  that  you 
could  be  there  to  catch  the  nine  o’clock 
flight  back  to  the  Barbados  on  the  way 
to  St.  Vincent. 

I guess  it  was  then  that  I threw 
away  the  card  from  the  Handwriting 
Analysis  Machine.  I had  to.  I mean 
how  many  steadfast,  cultured,  shrewd, 
resourceful,  diplomatic  types  with 
executive  ability  do  you  know  that 
would  do  things  just  that  way?  From 
now  on.  I’ll  stick  to  Chinese  fortune 
cookies.  ■ 
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Fr.  Richard  Veltri  of  Fort  William, 

Ont.,  was  ordained  for  Scarboro  Mis- 
sion Society  in  1967 . Before  ordination 
Father  Veltri  was  a teacher  and  he  is 
presently  working  in  the  Japan  Mission. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  morning  of  Holy  Thursday,  1970.  I had  attended  the 

Chrism  Mass  at  the  Cathedral  in  Tokyo  and  had  picked  up  the  oils 
for  our  parish  church. 

As  I was  leaving  the  Cathedral  I spotted  a group  of  Sisters  just  on  the 
point  of  climbing  aboard  their  van.  Since  they  only  lived  a short  distance 
from  where  I did  I hustled  right  over  inquiring  if  they  just  might  be 
going  my  way.  I had  come  by  subway  and  the  return  trip  by  van  could 
cut  a lot  of  time  off  the  journey. 

The  Sisters  were  delighted  to  give  me  a lift,  but  they  were  a little 
worried  about  the  van’s  erratic  behaviour. 

All  went  well  until  we  came  to  a slight  incline  at  a busy  intersection. 
Naturally  the  light  was  red.  And  you  guessed  it!  The  van  decided  right 
there  and  then  to  play  dead.  After  a number  of  desperate  but  plainly 
futile  efforts  to  revive  the  stricken  machine,  a traffic  cop,  in  the  face  of 
blaring  horns  and  a Congo  line  of  more  energetic  cars,  suggested  to  the 
Sister  that  she  do  something  about  it. 

That  van  had  an  awful  lot  of  mule  in  it.  The  ears  were  back  and  it 
just  wasn’t  going  to  budge  until  it  was  good  and  ready.  You  could  see 
that  the  policeman  didn’t  like  to  do  it,  but  he  finally  begged  the  Sisters  to 
push  that  van  across  the  intersection  so  that  normally  hectic  Tokyo  traffic 
could  return  to  normal. 

The  driver  did  everything  she  could  to  inspire  that  van  but  it  seemed 
that  the  smooth-running  engine  had  somehow  been  replaced  by  an  elastic 
band  and  a snowshoe. 

But  at  last,  after  many  silent  prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  van 
coughed,  sputtered  and  then  jerked  and  chugged  its  way  back  to  life.  We 
made  it  and  it  only  took  an  hour  longer  than  the  subway.  ■ 
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It  was  1851  when  the  first  Canadian 
stamp  appeared  on  the  scene.  Instead 
of  Queen  Victoria  or  one  of  the  early 
explorers  that  first  stamp  featured 
the  dam-building  beaver.  The  beaver 
was  so  grateful  for  the  honour  that 
he’s  been  chewing  down  trees  ever 
since  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
more  and  more  beaver  stamps  to 
send  to  his  cousins  across  the  border. 

Do  you  think  that  you  could  be  an 
‘eager  beaver’  for  Scarboro  Missions 
and  pass  this  copy  of  our  ‘wee  mag’ 
on  to  a friend  or  a relative? 

Maybe  it  won’t  put  the  beaver  back 
on  our  stamps  but  it  may  result  in 
new  subscribers  to  help  continue  our 
work  on  the  missions.  Will  you  give 
it  a try? 
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BRIDGING  THE  G A P . . . Lett  e r s 


MIGHT  IS  RIGHT 


■ have  been  thinking  about  the  theme  ‘Might  is  Right’  and  I understand  it 
primarily  as  a strong  person  or  nation  imposing  his  or  the  nation’s  will  on 
a weak  person  or  nation.  History  is  replete  with  examples  of  this.  Any 
Colonial  Empire  that  survived  for  any  length  of  time  survived  insofar  as  it 
allowed  the  peoples  of  the  colonies  to  retain  their  own  language  and  culture. 

I think  it  is  remarkable  that  as  far  back  as  1784  a man  called  J.  G.  Herder 
wrote  a book  ‘Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind’,  in  which  he 
stated: 

“All  true  culture  or  civilization  must  arise  from  native  roots.’’ 

Mr.  Herder  went  on  to  spell  It  out  even  further  by  insisting  that  it  was 
from  the  life  of  the  common  people  and  not  from  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the 
upper  classes  that  true  culture  and  civilization  emerge. 

According  to  Mr.  Herder  a people  was  a group  who  shared  a common 
language  and  had  Its  own  attitudes  towards  life  as  well  as  a unique  spirit  or 
genius.  Herder  concluded  that  a sound  civilization  must  express  a national 
character.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  character  of  each  people  was  special 
to  itself. 

Herder  did  not  see  nations  In  conflict  with  each  other  but  rather  he  saw 
them  as  different  from  one  another. 

I only  dwell  on  Mr.  Herder  because  his  thought  is  so  important  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  the  Third  World  today  and  because  it  was  so  contrary  to  that 
philosophy  which  expects  that  all  peoples  progress  along  the  same  path  of 
reason  and  enlightenment  toward  the  same  civilization. 

It  was  this  man,  Herder,  who  said,  “All  peoples  should  develop  their 
own  genius,  in  their  own  way,  each  slowly  unfolding  with  the  inevitability  of 
plant-like  growth,  avoiding  sudden  change  or  distortion  by  outside  influence, 
and  all  ultimately  reflecting  in  their  endless  diversity  the  infinite  riches  of 
humanity  and  of  God.” 

I think  that  these  words  of  Herder  even  in  the  twentieth  century  are  well 
worth  meditating  on  if  we  would  dare  to  work  with  peoples  of  other  cultures. 

— Anthony  Doyle,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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IS  REVOLUTION  A 

FOUR  LETTER  WORD? 

Cince  our  own  Canadian  nation  came  into  being  without  a 
^ shot  being  fired,  we  have  been  slow  to  speak  of  our  folk 
heroes  like  William  Lyon  MacKenzie,  Papineau  and  Riel.  Had 
Canada  been  born  of  a bloody  struggle  such  men  would  surely 
be  the  symbols  of  freedom  and  justice.  Instead  these  colourful 
men  and  others  like  them  remain  but  dim  and  shadowy  figures 
of  our  past. 

Maybe  it  is  only  now,  after  a full  century  has  elapsed  since 
Confederation,  that  we  must  finally  undergo  the  hardship  and 
pain  that  accompany  the  birth  of  revolution. 

During  the  next  few  months  Scarboro  Missions  will  briefly 
scan  folk  heroes  of  four  countries  where  Scarboro  missionaries 
are  working.  If  the  memory  of  such  men  were  to  depend  on 
what  they  themselves  accomplished  in  their  own  lifetime  then 
they  would  ail  have  been  forgotten.  But  they  have  lived  on 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  The  zeal  and 
inspiration  they  showed  in  life  has  been  infused  into  the  people 
of  the  nation.  It  was  not  their  achievements  that  we  must  look 
to  but  to  the  vision  and  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
which  they  lived  and  died. 

Had  Joan  of  Arc  been  rated  according  to  her  ability  to 
wield  a sword  and  bear  a lance,  little  might  ever  have  come 
down  to  us  about  the  fabulous  saint  of  the  fifteenth  century 
who  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Joan  was  but  a slender  girl  and 
could  not  even  don  the  heavy  plate  armour  of  the  day.  It  was 
her  confidence  in  God  and  her  role  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
disheartened  French  soldiers  which  has  made  her  name  revered 
wherever  free  men  gather. 

Jesus  was  a revolutionary.  He  expressed  the  strong  paradox 
of  revolution  in  an  unforgettable  metaphor:  “Unless  the  seed 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  remains  alone  and  cannot  bear 
fruit.”  Jesus  died  naked  and  alone.  Abandoned  by  his  friends 
and  ridiculed  by  his  enemies  he  died  upholding  the  divine 
vision  of  what  life  could  be  for  us  if  we  would  only  pattern 
our  lives  on  his  life  of  love. 

A revolutionary  may  be  killed  before  he  accomplishes  any- 
thing worthwhile.  But  if  such  a man  really  believes  in  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  men  enough  to  risk  his  life  to  bring  these 
ideals  into  being,  then  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  ■ 
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Terrence  O’Sullivan,  SFM 


BRAZIL - 
A Trip 
into  the 
Interior 


T had  only  been  in  the  country  for 
about  one  month  and  things  were 
pretty  strange.  The  rainy  season  had 
been  going  on  now  for  about  two 
months,  the  jungle  was  green,  almost 
black-green,  and  the  river  was  on  the 
rise.  Despite  a language  course,  the 
communication  between  the  people  and 
myself  was  bordering  on  disaster. 
When  Father  Michael  O’Kane  invited 
me  to  go  with  him  on  a trip  into  the 
interior,  I was  delighted. 

The  people  of  Santa  Rosa  had  been 
notified  by  radio  that  the  padre  was 
coming  out  the  day  of  their  festa  for 
his  semi-annual  visit.  Father  Mike,  and 
myself  as  an  observer,  set  out  on  our 
river  boat,  the  Santa  Terezinha,  pulling 
i our  inboard  - outboard  fibreglass  boat. 

I Our  only  problem  was  that  the  “Tessie” 
i had  not  been  functioning  well  and  the 
I battery  was  not  holding  its  own. 
j The  community  of  Santa  Rosa  is 
j located  off  the  Amazon  River  on  a 
j body  of  water  which  is  fed  by  the 


Amazon  River.  At  low  water  (the  dry 
season)  the  area  is  almost  inaccessible 
except  by  small  craft,  but  at  high  water 
(the  Amazon  rises  anywhere  up  to  70 
feet  each  year)  the  whole  area  is 
flooded  and  open  to  large  craft.  When 
Father  Mike  and  I went,  the  river  was 
only  starting  its  rise.  But  confirming 
local  talk,  our  pilot  guide  Benjamin  in- 
sisted that  the  entrada,  the  entrance  off 
the  Amazon,  was  open  and  sufficiently 
free  of  debris. 

About  three  hours  downstream  from 
Itacoatiara  we  came  to  the  entrada.  It 
was  like  a swift,  deep  river  that  carried 
us  inland  from  the  Amazon.  After 
several  kilometers  and  several  rather 
dangerous  spots,  as  the  water  was 
barely  deep  enough,  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a huge  inland  lake  that  could 
be  better  described  as  an  endless  rice 
paddy. 

Stretching  for  miles  was  water  and 
floating  grass  mixed  with  wild  rice. 
Blocking  our  path,  however,  was  all 
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the  logs  and  vegetation  that  had  been 
sucked  off  the  Amazon  by  the  entrada. 
Benjamin,  his  reputation  at  stake, 
boldly  set  a course  through  the  grass 
and  we  were  soon  dragging  from  our 
propeller  a huge  mass  of  grass.  Father 
Mike  called  a halt  to  clear  the  props 
when  he  came  to  a small  clearing,  but 
Benjamin,  seeing  the  open  channel  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead,  pressed  on. 

While  Benjamin  may  be  the  best 
river  guide  in  the  area,  .he  knows  little 
about  motors,  and  at  that  I am  being 
complimentary.  Grass  clogged  the 
water  intake  for  the  diesel  engine, 
steam  issued  forth,  a pipe  blew  and  we 
had  to  shut  her  down  immediately. 
Domingus,  our  motorboat-boy,  went 
over  the  side  and  cleared  the  props  and 
the  water  inlet.  I fixed  the  pipe.  Father 
Mike  tried  to  control  himself;  and 
Benjamin  was  blaming  the  engine. 

Remember  the  battery?  Right  — it 
wouldn’t  turn  the  engine  over;  nor 
would  the  combined  efforts  of  her  own 
battery  and  that  of  the  smaller  boat. 
Darkness  fell,  so  did  our  spirits,  and 
the  “Tessie”  charted  her  own  course  as 
she  drifted  farther  into  the  grass  and 
away  from  the  channel.  After  a late 
supper,  we  decided  to  sleep  on  the 
problem  and  try  again  in  the  morning. 
Benjamin  slept  in  the  wheelhouse  (now 
his  doghouse)  and  if  I had  stayed 
awake  in  my  hammock,  I probably 
would  have  heard  him  muttering  all 
night  about  that  no-good  engine. 

The  first  few  hours  of  light  and  after 
breakfast  attempts  witnessed  a dead 
engine.  Having  enough  energy  to  start 
the  smaller  boat,  we  decided  to  aban- 
don the  “Tessie”  and  Domingos,  while 
Father  Mike  and  I with  Benjamin’s 
guide,  set  out  in  the  smaller  boat. 


After  paddling  through  the  grass 
back  to  the  open  channel,  we  set  off 
at  top  speed  for  Santa  Rosa.  Over  two 
hours  later  and  a minimum  of  40  miles 
we  arrived  in  Santa  Rosa.  While  tying 
up  the  boat  the  people  on  the  high 
bank  above  us  both  signalled  our  ar- 
rival to  those  living  a few  miles  off  and 
deafened  us  with  firecrackers.  Not  to 
be  outdone,  we  staged  our  own  show  in 
our  ultra-modem  white  boat  by  sud- 
denly having  smoke  pour  out  from  our 
engine  in  back.  The  fire  turned  out  to 
be  burning  wires  as  our  hydraulic  sys- 
tem for  lifting  the  props  out  of  the 
water  shorted.  Fire  out,  we  climbed 
the  bank  to  find  our  people  red-eyed 
and  somewhat  dazed. 

It  had  been  a great  party  the  night 
before  and  not  having  the  padre  there, 
the  booze  had  flowed  strong  and  the 
fun  had  lasted  until  4:00  a.m.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  men  still  on  their 
back,  their  annual  feast  day  was  off  to 
a great  start,  if  not  a success  already. 
You  can’t  be  angry  with  them  for  they 
only  get  together  for  these  feast  days 
and  what  else  is  there  to  do  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Men  were  roused, 
a program  arranged,  and  Father  Mike 
set  to  work  taking  names  for  baptisms. 

We  concelebrated  Mass  with  Father 
Mike  giving  a simple  homily.  As  Father 
Mike  preached  I stood  in  the  jammed 
little  chapel,  as  there  wasn’t  room  to 
sit.  I watched  and  listened.  My 
thoughts  were  in  a sense  terrifying,  for 
as  I heard  Father  Mike  speak  of  Jesus 
who  died  for  us  and  then  rose  from  the 
dead;  and  later  on,  when  he  announced 
the  Consecration;  and  again  when 
everyone  decided  to  go  to  Communion, 
without  appearing  to  know  what  it  was 
all  about  and  never  having  gone  before^ 
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and  again  when  in  mass  confusion 
about  twenty-five  children  were  bap- 
tized, I found  myself  asking:  “What 
does  all  this  mean  to  these  people? 
What  difference  in  their  lives,  away  out 
here,  does  this  small  contact  with 
Christianity  make?”  In  reality,  I was 
asking  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  not 
only  in  their  lives  but  also  in  mine. 
In  short,  what  was  I doing  here?  This 
was  a question  that  was  to  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  my  thinking  time  for  the 
next  few  months. 

It  was  the  Shakespearean  “To  be  or 
not  to  be.”  It  is  the  question  which  did 
not  have  a clear-cut  answer  but  seemed 
to  answer  itself  in  the  living  experience. 
It  is  the  question  that  will,  I hope, 
purify  my  missionary  work  and  pre- 
vent me  from  seeking  refuge  in  massive 
programs  that  quiet  the  mind  and  tend 
to  lead  us  away  from  why  we  are  here. 

After  all  is  finished,  it  is  customary 
that  the  people  feed  the  padre  before 
he  heads  back.  Was  the  chicken  ever 
tough!  So  tough  that  I removed  my 
false  front  tooth  for  fear  of  breaking  it. 
For  an  hour  I drove  the  boat  with  one 
hand  and  tried  to  get  the  chicken  out 
of  my  teeth  with  the  other.  Yes,  the 
motor  worked  — worked  like  a charm 
all  the  way  back  to  the  “Tessie”,  that 
was  deeper  in  the  grass  than  ever. 
Though  it  was  necessary  to  paddle  the 
last  stretch  from  the  channel  through 
the  grass  to  the  “Tessie”.  I went  up  on 
the  bow,  lay  down  on  my  stomach,  and 
proceeded  to  paddle.  Remember  the 
tooth?  It  was  in  my  breast  pocket,  but 
it’s  now  somewhere  down  on  the  bot- 
tom of  that  lake  for  when  I looked  for 
my  tooth  to  make  myself  presentable, 
it  was  not  to  be  found.  My  main  prob- 
lem was  to  explain  to  the  kids  that  my 


magic  tooth,  that  used  to  disappear 
with  the  flash  of  the  hand  and  return 
with  another  flash,  would  never  return 
no  matter  how  many  times  I flashed 
my  hand. 

Another  night’s  sleep  was  refreshing, 
but  more  refreshing  was  the  sound  of 
the  motor  that  finally  started  in  the 
morning  due  to  the  aid  of  the  freshly 
qharged  battery  from  the  smaller  boat. 
But  our  problems  weren’t  over.  We 
were  deep  in  the  grass  and  without  care 
we  would  just  repeat  our  initial  prob- 
lem. Domingus,  however,  was  most 
courageous  in  going  over  the  side  and 
under  the  boat  every  30  feet  or  so  to 
remove  the  grass  from  the  props  and 
assure  that  the  water  intake  was  clear. 
While  he  wasn’t  eaten  alive  by  piranha, 
he  was  bitten  by  the  red  ants  that 
abound  in  the  tops  of  the  floating 
grass.  Domingus  was  happy  though. 
After  two  hours  he  had  us  out  of  the 
grass  and  around  the  logs  for  a clear 
run  up  the  entrada  back  to  the 
Amazon. 

Epilogue: 

The  trip  back  up  to  Itacoatiara  was 
uneventful.  Benjamin  had  piloted  us 
home  and  hence  was  out  of  the  dog- 
house. Benjamin  felt  wronged  though, 
and  was  in  his  glory  when  the  mechanic 
arrived  from  Canada  to  fix  the  motor. 
Father  Mike  and  I have  since  recov- 
ered from  the  case  of  runs  caused  by 
the  chicken  and  I have  acquired  a new 
front  tooth  — but  it  won’t  respond  to 
the  flash  of  the  hand.  I had  to  resort 
to  telling  the  kids  that  the  magic  got 
old  and  died.  Speaking  of  living  and 
dying,  you  should  see  the  new  life  that 
is  growing  in  the  City  of  Manaus  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  1,000  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River.  ■ 
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SILENCE 

by  Shusaku  Endo 
Translate  by  William  Johnston 
Paperback  $1 .50 

Published  by  Sophia  University  in 
cooperation  with  Charles  E.  Tuttle, 
Rutland,  Vermont  and  Tokyo,  Japan. 
(Reviewed  by  Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM) 


"P  ecently  a novel  by  Shusaku  Endo 
(the  Japanese  Graham  Greene) 
became  very  popular  in  Japan.  The 
theme  is:  God  is  silent  when  man  cries 
out.  The  setting  is  16th  century  Japan 
where  Christianity  is  being  horribly 
persecuted. 

The  main  character  is  a Portuguese 
priest  who  with  a companion  has  been 
smuggled  into  Japan  and  shortly  after 
is  captured  and  tortured.  The  priest 
apostasizes.  The  reason  for  his  defec- 
tion is  the  assurance  that  three  Japa- 
nese Christians  being  horribly  tortured 
and  who  had  already  apostasized, 
would  be  released.  The  priest  was  will- 
ing to  suffer  and  die  himself,  but  the 
realization  that  these  three  are  suffering 
for  his  not  going  through  a formality, 
tortures  his  conscience.  The  form  of 
apostasy  was  to  trample  on  the  corpus 
of  a crucifix.  His  Japanese  persecutors 
insist  that  regardless  of  his  internal 
Faith,  all  they  want  is  the  formality  of 
his  apostasy.  They  taunt  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  Christ  were  in  his 
shoes  He  would  apostasize  out  of  love 
for  his  brothers.  Even  the  corpus  of  the 
crucifix  finally  speaks  to  him,  saying 
“trample  on  me”  — which  he  finally 
does. 

The  situation  is  extraordinary,  but 
the  author  uses  it  to  point  out  how 
many  times  we  face  situations  that  are 
in  some  way  similar  — a choice  be- 
tween two  conflicting  values. 


In  this  case  it  was  the  suffering  and 
deaths  of  three  fellow  men,  something 
that  would  torture  anyone’s  conscience,  i 
The  other  value  at  stake,  according  to  6 
the  author,  was  the  breaking  of  the  k 
faith  of  the  Christians.  In  the  early  j| 
period  of  the  persecutions,  the  Japa-  « 
nese  official  simply  killed  the  Christians 
and  the  missionaries  but  this  witness  of 
faith  made  the  Christians  stronger  in 
their  faith. 

This  particular  priest  happens  to  be 
the  last  remaining  priest  in  Japan  and 
his  persecutors  know  if  they  can  break 
this  priest,  they  can  wipe  out  Chris- 
tianity’s hold  on  the  people.  The  reader 
has  to  decide  whether  the  priest  knows 
this.  If  he  does,  then  the  decision  of  the 
priest  takes  on  far  greater  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  decide 
what  he  would  do  in  a similar  situation, 
but  assuming  that  the  priest  did  know  | 
all  the  implications  of  his  defection 
then  objectively  I feel  that  the  priest 
chose  the  greater  evil  and  the  lesser 
value.  Life  isn’t  neat  and  tidy,  at  times 
we  are  damned  if  we  do,  and  damned 
if  we  don’t.  Our  moral  decisions  can  be  | 
a real  torture.  In  such  situations  we  ^ 
have  to  choose  the  greater  value  over  i 
the  lesser,  and  the  lesser  evil  over  the  rj 
greater. 

I think  this  novel  brings  out  the  value  | 
of  the  witness;  the  example  of  the  priest  , 
for  the  flock  that  looks  up  to  him.  By  H 
his  example  the  priest  strengthens  or  j; 
weakens  others  in  their  faith  and  moral  ^ 
decisions.  ■ ; 
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A VOICE  FROM  THE 


past  is  only  the  present  become 
invisible  and  mute;  and  because  it 
is  invisible  and  mute  its  memoried 
glances  and  its  murmurs  are  infinitely 
precious.  We  are  tomorrow’s  past. 

— Mary  Webb 

'Cather  Timothy  Ryan  is  one  of  the 
Scarhoro  Fathers  in  BrazU.  A few 
months  ago  he  took  down  a dusty  old 
volume  containing  the  parish  records 


from  a shelf  in  Itacoatiara  and  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  that 
area.  There  before  his  eyes  were  the 
carefully  recorded  first  impressions  of  a 
dedicated  young  Portuguese  missionary 
newly  arrived  in  that  territory  where 
the  Canadian  priests  now  labour. 
Father  Ryan  has  very  kindly  agreed  to 
translate  that  account  for  the  readers  of 
Scarhoro  Missions. 
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“Dom  Frederico  Benicio  da  Costa  — 
By  favor  of  God  and  the  Apostolic.  See 
second  Bishop  of  Amazonas,  etc. 

To  whom  the  present  letters  may 
reach  — Health  and  Blessing. 

Acquiescing  to  what  was  asked  of  us 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Ferreira  and  to  the  needs 
of  this  our  Diocese  of  Amazonas,  we 
find  it  good  to  name  him  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Itacoatiara  and  in  charge  of 
the  parishes  of  Silves  and  Urucura  with 
the  faculties  of  the  position  for  the 
period  of  one  year  unless  we  notify  the 
contrary  beforehand. 

— Given  under  the  seal  of  our  Coat 
of  Arms  and  our  signature  in  our 
episcopal  city  of  Manaus  on  the  5th 
of  July  of  1911  — the  fourth  of  our 
episcopate  Registry  Number  186  in 
Book  5. 

— Frederico  Costa.” 

T n virtue  of  the  above  provision,  I em- 
barked  in  Manaus  aboard  the  paquet 
“Antonio  Bettencourt”  on  the  6th  day 
of  July,  1911,  and  arrived  in  this  city 
of  Itacoatiara  on  the  7th  of  the  afore- 
mentioned month. 

Struck  down  by  knowing  well  the 
greatness  of  the  task  which  hung  over 
me  and  informed  of  the  grave  ditficul- 
ties'which  the  pastors,  my  predecessors, 
had  suffered,  I felt  myself  without 
the  strength  to  disembark.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  obey  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  very  excellent 
ministers.  Dr.  Emilio  Pinheiro,  muni- 
cipal judge,  Capt.  Joao  Vereira  Bar- 
bosa, political  leader,  Jesuino  daCosta 
Fonceca,  Secretary  of  the  Tax  Bureau, 
Josau  Herdigo,  Joaquim  Francisco 
Pereira  de  Louros,  Notary  Public  — 
part  of  the  great  Commission,  for 


i 

1 

having  prepared  a brilliant  reception! 
for  their  humble  pastor. 

Coming  ashore,  accompanied  by  the! 
aforementioned  gentlemen,  there  was 
awaiting  me  “The  Fifth  of  September” 
band  surrounded  by  a numerous  crowd 
which  made  enthusiastic  acclamations 
to  its  new  pastor  up  to  the  paroquial 
church.  From  there,  after  a brief  ^ 
prayer  in  which  I implored  the 
Almighty  the  necessary  aid  to  direct 
always  my  flock  in  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  I was  led  to  the  house 
of  the  most  excellent  Lemos  family., 
where  there  were  presented  to  me  the 
local  authorities  and  the  most  elevated 
and  distinguished  persons  of  the  city. 

In  the  name  of  all,  the  most  excel- 
lent Senhor  Doctor  Emilio  Pinheiro, 
said  in  well  elaborated  sentences:  “The 
whole  parish  was  there  united,  brought 
only  by  the  most  spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  Catholic  sentiment  of 
which  all  were  possessed.  In  all  then, 
would  be  found  always  an  ardent  desire 
to  accompany  their  pastor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Sacred  principles  ■ 
which  our  forefathers  had  bequeathed 
us  and  without  which  is  impossible  the 
harmony  and  the  happiness  of  families. 
Speaking,  the  Reverend  Joaquim  Pereira 
prayed  that  his  noble  mission  might  be 
full  of  blessing.  I thanked  all  in  the 
person  of  the  most  excellent  Doctor  so^ 
much  kindness  had  been  shown  to 
my  person,  so  much  that  words  failed 
me  that  would  correspond  to  the 
aspirations,  all  the  same  justified,  of 
my  beloved  parishioners.  Nevertheless  I 
being  nothing  but  confiding  in  God  we  | 
would  travel  together  toward  the  I 
heavenly  home  the  only  purpose  of  the  f 
mission  which  had  just  been  confided^  j 
to  me  by  the  Senhor  Bishop. 
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Returning  from  there  to  the  parish 
church,  a general  depression  almost 
overcame  me.  I asked  the  sacristan,  an 
old  man  Julio  Lucas,  why  it  was,  that 
so  Catholic  appearing  a parish  as  this 
city  had  so  poor,  so  abandoned,  a 
church!  Its  style,  of  colonial  times  as 
indicated  a chalice  of  Dom  Joao  VI  — 
three  altars  with  three  images  in  a 
miserable  state,  eight  candlesticks,  and 
four  altar  cloths,  such  was  the  inven- 
tory of  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary  of  Itacoatiara.  Happily  I had 
brought  what  was  necessary  to  cele- 
brate, or  otherwise  I would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  Without  anything 
written  of  any  type  where  I could  seek 
orientation,  I tried  to  find  out  from  my 
predecessor,  Fr.  Manuel  Florencio,  if 
perhaps  this  alone  was  the  inventory  of 
the  parish?  Yes,  he  told  me,  the  rest 
was  his,  and  so  he  had  taken  it  away. 
Thus  I inaugurated  the  new  parish 
without  sacred  furnishings  because 
none  existed. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  after 
the  homily,  lamenting  the  precarious 
state  of  our  church  I invited  all  to  help 
me,  not  to  build  a new  church,  for  the 
conditions  of  the  time  did  not  permit 
it,  but  to  make  this  one  more  decent 
and  worthy  for  a house  of  the  Lord. 

— The  Pastor,  Fr.  Joaquim  Pereira. 


Parish  Activity  — from  the  8th  of 
July  to  the  31st  of  December  of  1911. 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Baptisms  32 

40 

60 

26 

33 

39 

Marriages  1 

1 

7 

— 

6 

— 

Confessions  5 

3 

21 

— 

21 

12 

C’munions  5 

3 

15 

— 

16 

8 

Ex.  Unction  1 

3 

2 

— 

4 

4 

Viaticum  — 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“Manaus,  30  of  November  1915  — 
Document  Rev.  Pastor  of  Itacoatiara. 

Telling  me  that  your  parish  practices 
abuses  against  the  formal  dispositions 
of  the  Church  as  being  religious  acts 
under  the  title  of  Novenas,  Litanies  in 
private  homes,  promoted  by  lay  faith- 
ful, without  any  participation  of  the 
respective  pastor,  I formally  prohibit 
such  irreverent  practices  of  cult  and  I 
recommend  to  your  Reverence  that  you 
prevent  the  responsible  persons  from 
such  abusive  practice  and  to  use  the 
means  at  your  disposal,  being  able  even 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  police. 
You  should  also  make  it  clear  to  the 
faithful  that  they  should  not  assist  at 
such  acts  and  much  less  contribute  as 
participants.  That  this  letter  be  read  at 
the  parish  Masses  for  the  information 
of  all. 

Arturo  Jose  de  Limao, 

Vicar-General  and  Administrator 
of  the  Diocese.” 

“Itacoatiara,  13  of  December  1915. 
Acknowledging  the  reception  of  the 
document  of  your  excellent  reverend, 
I have  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
your  excellency  its  prompt  fulfilment. 
The  abusive  habit  of  such  practices  is 
an  old  one  in  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  Amazonas,  whereby,  under  the  cloak 
of  devotion,  are  committed  acts  with 
nothing  moral  about  them!  Unfortu- 
nately the  bad  habits  are  always  diffi- 
cult to  exterminate.  I hope,  however,  in 
divine  providence  that  there  may  be 
much  accomplished  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  such  vices.”  ■ 

We  can  only  pay  our  debt  to  the  past 
by  putting  the  future  in  debt  to  our- 
selves. 

— Lord  Tweedsmuir. 
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The  Pattis  of  Glonf 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 
power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 
e'er  gave. 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

British  General,  Wolfe,  is  re- 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
rather  have  written  the  above  quoted 
words  than  to  have  won  the  famous 
battle  that  ceded  Canada  to  the  Eng- 
lish. This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
However,  it  does  seem  relatively  cer- 
tain that  the  glory  and  pomp  which 
surrounds  a leader  demands  a price 
that  too  few  can  pay.  Such  honor  and 
veneration  are  given  willingly  on  the 
condition  that  the  leader  is  good  and 
just.  For  any  leader  to  remain  in 
power  at  least  the  passive  support  of 
the  governed  is  required.  One  of 
Napoleon’s  generals,  on  seeing  the 
Emperor  over-reach  himself,  warned: 
“Sire,  you  can  do  everything  with  a 
bayonet  except  sit  on  it.” 

When  you  drive  through  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  these  days  you 
are  forcibly  struck  by  the  almost  in- 
credible fact  that  not  one  statue  or  bust 
of  the  dictator  who  ruled  the  Island 
Republic  for  thirty  years  remains. 

Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina 
took  over  the  reins  of  power  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  August  of 
1930.  Eighteen  days  later,  as  if  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  the  most  devastat- 
ing hurricane  in  the  nation’s  history 


Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina. 

struck.  Out  of  a population  of  80,000  |l 
people  2,500  were  dead  and  8,000  in-  |: 
jured.  Thousands  more  were  un- 
accounted for  and  Trujillo  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  nation. 

He  did  a remarkable  job  of  rebuild- 
ing the  capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  fact  he  was  so  pleased  with  his  | 
efforts  that  he  renamed  it  Ciudad  Tru-  ; 
jillo.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
thirty -year  era  in  which  Trujillo  ruled  ! 
the  Dominican  Republic  like  his  own  | 
personal  estate.  He  made  all  the  deci-  | 
sions  and  paid  all  the  bills.  He  called  j 
himself  The  Benefactor  of  the  Father-  i 
land.  Most  people  echoed  this  “Hail  | 
Caesar”  vocally,  if  not  in  their  hearts.  | 
His  paper,  La  Nacion,  summed  it  all 
up  by  declaring  modestly: 

“Men  are  not  indispensable  but  | 
Trujillo  is  irreplaceable.”  j 

But  Trujillo  was  only  human  after 
all.  In  spite  of  an  elaborate  security  S 
detail  and  his  own  personal  army,  El  | 
Benefactor  was  gunned  down  on  the 
highway  on  the  night  of  May  30th,  | 

1961,  with  twenty-seven  lead 
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stitched  in  his  body. 

Today  as  you  drive  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital  city  which  is  Santo 
Domingo,  again  you  can  see  election 
slogans  painted  on  the  walls.  People 
will  tell  you  that  such  an  abuse  was 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Trujillo. 
People  discuss  politics  openly  and  with 
occasional  acts  of  violence.  For  this 
reason  some  look  back  nostalgically  to 
the  time  of  Trujillo  when  things  were 
settled.  However  longingly  some  may 
recall  Trujillo  it  is  difficult  to  get 
around  the  fact  that  every  single  statue 
of  the  leader  was  smashed.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  man  who  ruled  so  long 
but  the  buildings  he  erected  during  his 
lifetime. 

One  man  suggested  that  it  was  really 
unfortunate  that  instead  of  smashing 
the  countless  replicas  of  Trujillo  they 
had  not  transported  them  to  a secret 
cave  and  then  sealed  it  up  for  a hun- 
dred years.  Some  day  people  may  want 
to  know  something  of  the  man  who 
had  thought  to  insure  his  memory  by 
having  thousands  of  statues  erected  in 
his  honor. 

In  the  house  of  the  son  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  which  is  a national 
museum,  you  can  see  the  elaborate  and 
expansive  signature  of  Trujillo  in  the 
guest  book.  In  the  same  guest  book 
there  is  the  grim  reminder  of  the  fierce 
and  bloody  revolution  that  followed 
Trujillo’s  assassination.  One  of  the 
many  ricocheting  bullets  burrowed 
through  the  pages  to  lodge  there;  itself 
a signature  of  sorts.  ■ 

During  this  month  of  November  let  us 
remember  that  all  of  us  must  die  some 
day.  Let  us  remember  those  who  have 
gone  before  in  our  prayers. 


COME  ON  SANTA, 
SURF'S  UPI 

!t  may  not  seem  like  it  Dancer,  but  If  you 
check  the  calendar  before  you  go  out  on  that 
surf  board  you'll  discover  that  there  are  only 
about  fifty  more  shopping  days  until  Christ- 
mas. That’s  right.  If  you  want  to  get  your 
Christmas  cards  to  send  to  Blitzen,  Donner 
and  Rudolph,  you'd  better  order  them  now, 
from: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

Santa's  right,  folks.  With  only  about  fifty 
more  shopping  days  until  Christmas,  order 
your  Christmas  cards  now  from  the  wide 
selection  at  our  headquarters.  You  can  help. 


the  Missions  at  the  same  time. 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.25 

Golden  Splendour  (14  cards)  $1.50 

Adoration  (18  cards)  $1.50 

Ass’t  Golden  Slims  (20  cards)  $1.25 

Nativity  Assortment  (18  cards)  $1.25 

Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  $1 .25 

Religious  Golden  Slim  Series 

(100  cards  — one  design)  $6.50 

Deluxe  Madonna,  available  in  English, 

French,  Italian,  Ukrainian,  Polish 

(20  cards)  $1 .25 

Please  add  15c  postage  each  box. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

There  have  been  a lot  of  requests 
for  pictures  of  St.  Theresa  and  we  are 
more  than  happy  to  be  able  to  send 
those  pictures  along  to  all  who  asked 
for  them. 

Since  this  is  November  and  tradi- 
tionally the  month  to  remember  all 
those  who  have  died,  maybe  we  could 
remember  in  a special  way  all  those 
who  died  in  the  recent  Peruvian  earth- 
quake, and  those  who  die  daily  in  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

This  month  we  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  letters  from  Junior  Mis- 
sionaries with  all  our  members. 

With  every  good  wish  for  continued 
success  in  your  school  work  and  urging 
you  to  remember  your  brothers  and 
sisters  in  underdeveloped  countries, 
I remain, 

Yours  sincerely  in  the  Lord, 
Father  Jim. 

FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG 

“We  are  sending  you  the  one  dollar 
we  found  on  the  street.”  — Sandra  and 
Angelina,  Beamsville,  Ont. 


“I’m  sending  you  135  cancelled 
stamps.  I would  like  to  become  a ^ 
Junior  Missionary.  — Anne  Hogan, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  j 

“I  am  sending  some  stamps  for  the 
missionaries.  I don’t  think  they  are  all 
good  because  some  are  cancelled.  I am  : 
putting  in  a dollar  for  the  missions.” 

— Heather  Chandler,  Maxwellton, 
Digby,  Co.,  N.S. 

“I  would  like  to  join  your  Club.  My 
grandmother  has  subscribed  to  Scar- 
boro  Missions  for  many  years.” 

— Ida  Jan  Hemsworth,  Fairview,  N.S. 


“My  friend  and  I made  a circus  and 
had  a puppet  show  and  we  made 
altogether  $1.36.  We  are  giving  it  to 
the  missions  because  we  are  not  poor 
and  you  can  niake  better  use  of  it.” 
— Rosemary  Busnjak  and  Lisa  Petsche, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


“My  teacher  said  that  everyone 
should  have  a favorite  Saint.  Well  at 
the  time  I didn’t.  Then  I started  to 
think.  I read  your  letters  every  month. 
So  I picked  St.  Theresa.”  — Your 
friend,  Cynthia  Alexander,  W allace- 
burg,  Ont. 
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Mr.  Anthony  Hall  officially  opens  CESCRA, 


CESCRA  is  for  people 


j 

j Action  is  greater  than  inaction:  per- 
j form  therefore  thy  task  in  life.  Let  thy 
I aim  be  the  good  of  all  and  then  carry 
■ on  thy  task  in  life.  . . . 

I If  truth  is  to  advance,  those  who  love 
: it  must  suffer.  This  has  ever  been  so. 
I More  than  ever  I believe  that  life  is 
j beautiful.  Even  in  the  grimmest  of  cir- 
i cumstances  when  you  look  around, 
j God  is  always  there. 

— Excerpt  from  Bhagarad  Gita. 


On  March  14th  the  CESCRA  Center 
(Canje  Educational  Social  Culture 
Religious  Athletic  Center)  was  offi- 
cially opened  in  the  town  of  Canje, 
Guyana,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hall,  Man- 
ager of  the  Rosehall  Sugar  Estates. 
When  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  ribbon  and  breaking  the  coconut 
attached  to  the  doors,  a concrete  multi- 
purpose building  became  operational  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  town  as  well  as 


i 
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The  multi-purpose  building  will  serve  the 
Canje  District. 


Fr.  Ted  Morris  and  the  Youth  Club  provide 
lively  entertainment  at  the  opening. 


the  other  villages  along  the  road. 

Situated  on  a plot  of  land  donated 
by  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Guyana,  this 
Center  can  accommodate  over  250  per- 
sons. Inside  the  attractive  building  is  a 
full  stage,  offices,  washrooms  and 
chairs  and  tables.  By  means  of  movable 
bookshelf  partitions  it  is  possible  to 
have  discussion  groups  while  other 
activities  are  being  conducted  in  the 
main  body  of  the  Center. 

The  CESCRA  Center  came  into 
being  through  the  efforts  of  Father  Ted 
Morris,  SFM,  who  saw  a need  in  that 
community  for  some  facilities  to  help 
the  people  use  their  leisure  time  for 
creative  activity. 

Since  the  Canje  area  is  only  20  per 
cent  Christian,  Father  Morris  decided 
that  such  a Center  could  provide  at 
least  a partial  answer  to  the  more 


urgent  needs  of  the  community.  It  was 
all  too  apparent  to  him  and  to  those 
who  backed  him  in  his  efforts  that  the 
making  and  drinking  of  “bush”  rum  was 
an  escape  from  boredom  for  the  poor 
people  deprived  of  any  cultural  stimu- 
lus. And  so  Father  Ted  Morris  decided 
to  opt  for  the  Center  rather  than  a 
church  or  a catechetical  center.  Part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  learn 
to  appreciate  the  values  of  the  Hindu, 
the  Moslem  and  the  Christian  religions 
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Bishop  Guilley  provided  the 
land  and  blessed  the  building. 


The  Center  was  packed  on 
opening  day. 


without  any  proselytizing.  Somehow  he 
hopes  that  CESCRA  will  provide  some 
answers  for  the  large  number  of  young 
people  who  wander  aimlessly  through 
the  villages  unable  to  obtain  work. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  are  cur- 
rently featured  at  the  Center  indicate 
a strong  hope  that  CESCRA  will  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  the  area. 

The  Youth  Organization  which  was 
formed  in  November  of  1969  now 
boasts  55  members.  The  members  are 


boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  30.  Only  six  or  seven  of  this  group 
are  Christian  and  the  others  are  Hin- 
dus and  Moslems. 

From  this  youth  group,  which  is 
directed  by  Father  Morris  himself,  has 
come  a promising  drama  group  under 
the  leadership  of  a Carmelite  Sister 
trained  in  this  field.  A literary  and  de- 
bating group  has  been  organized  and 
the  programs  so  far  have  met  with 
enthusiastic  response  from  the  adults 
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as  well.  A 500-book  library  provides 
hours  of  real  enjoyment  for  the  East 
Indian  sugar  workers  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  populace. 

In  the  daytime  the  Center  becomes 
a Commercial  school.  With  ten  office 
typewriters  that  were  very  kindly  do- 
nated by  IBM  of  Canada,  a Carmelite 
Sister  and  a young  teacher  from  the 
Canje  area  teach  typing,  English  and 
shorthand  to  the  girls  of  poorer 
families. 

An  evening  study  program  for  adults 
is  planned  for  the  future.  This  study 
program  will  be  geared  for  those  adults 
who  wish  to  better  themselves.  A 16 
mm.  projector  was  donated  by  friends 
of  Father  Morris  in  Canada  and  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  adult  education 
classes  has  been  most  encouraging. 

Since  Canje  is  a rural  area  (located 
four  miles  outside  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Berbice)  it  is  felt  that  a Human  Rights 
Advisory  Board,  through  which  the 
people  can  be  informed  of  their  legal 
and  constitutional  rights,  would  be 
most  advantageous  in  the  light  of 
changing  and  unsettled  conditions  in 
the  country.  Even  legal  help  is  avail- 
able for  those  who  require  it. 

CESCRA  will  probably  not  revolu- 
tionize the  Canje  area  but  it  is  definitely 
a step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  average  worker  in  the  Canje 
area  earns  $40  ($23  Canadian)  per 
week  on  the  sugar  estate.  The  average 
East  Indian  family  has  eight  children 
who,  after  completing  school,  have 
little  if  any  chance  of  employment  or 
meaningful  occupation.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  It  is 
the  sincere  hope  of  CESCRA  to  be  able 
to  do  something  about  these  very  real 
problems.  ■ 


THE 
PHIUPPINE 
SOCIAL  PROBLEM 

James  McGuire,  SFM 

Tn  the  Philippines,  the  social  problem 
-*■  is  acute.  Roughly  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  receive  and  hold  one- 
half  of  the  national  income  and  wealth, 
while  the  remaining  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  other  half.  In  other  words,  if 
there  were  ten  Filipinos,  one  Filipino 
would  get  one-half  of  the  cake,  while 
the  other  nine  Filipinos  would  have  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  remain- 
ing half.  A recent  Newsweek  report 
comments:  “Some  60  immensely 

wealthy  Filipino  families  keep  a ham- 
merlock  on  the  country’s  economy, 
while  some  90  per  cent  of  the  islands’ 
37  million  inhabitants  subsist  on  $100 
or  less  a year.”  (Newsweek,  May  25, 
1970.) 

This  is  the  core  of  the  social  problem 
in  the  Philippines;  that  some  get  too 
much,  while  others  get  too  little.  A few 
landlords  own  vast  tracts  of  land,  while 
the  masses  of  farmers  find  it  impossible 
to  acquire  a minimal  size  farm.  In  the 
cities,  a few  rich  people  own  thousands 
of  hectares  of  residential  land  while 
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the  vast  majority  of  the  ordinary 
people  find  it  impossible  to  secure  even 
a small  home  lot.  In  Manila,  the 
squatter  population  is  fast  approach- 
ing 30  per  cent  of  the  city,  close  to  a 
million  according  to  the  May  issue  of 
Impact.  Many  of  these  200,000  to 
250,000  people  live  in  the  Tondo  area, 
which  is  to  be  visited  by  Pope  Paul  in 
November.  A few  people  live  in  man- 
sions and  enjoy  luxurious  living,  while 
the  vast  majority  cannot  earn  enough 
to  provide  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren with  one  square  meal  a day. 
Moreover,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
poor  try  to  improve  their  lot,  generally 
their  position  gets  worse  and  worse, 
while  the  rich  people  become  richer 
and  richer,  some  of  them  without  even 
trying. 

At  present,  debate  is  going  on  as  to 
whether  the  Pope  will  be  housed  in 
Malacanang  Palace  (the  Philippine 
White  House)  or  at  the  luxurious  estate 
of  Manila’s  Cardinal  Santos.  News- 
paper editorials  are  already  asking:  “Is 
the  Pope  really  serious?” 

The  socio-economic  situation  here  is 
clearly  unjust.  The  social  problem  is 
therefore  a problem  of  justice  — un- 
equal distribution.  All  the  other  prob- 
lems, like  illiteracy,  disease,  violence, 
etc.,  are  mere  offshoots  of  this  root 
problem.  It  becomes  a vicious  circle. 
Poverty  causes  disease,  but  in  turn 
disease  causes  poverty. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  seem- 
ingly hopeless  situation?  Fidel  Castro 
and  his  fellow  revolutionaries  advo- 
cate, or  at  least  justify,  violent  revolu- 
tion as  has  been  done  in  Cuba. 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  on  the  other  hand, 
strongly  believed  in  peaceful  means, 
pacificism  and  non-violence. 


A group  of  farmers  (FFF)  study  their  rights 
under  the  law. 


The  farmers  see  the  need  to  organize  to 
obtain  social  justice. 


The  former,  that  is  the  use  of 
violence,  is  generally  wrong  and  un- 
Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
non  - violence  is  nearly  always  in- 
effective. 

There  is  a third  possibility,  and  it  is 
gaining  more  and  more  support  from 


I 
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the  Church  here  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  the  way  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Father  back  in  1891,  and  repeatedly 
propounded  by  his  successors.  And 
that  is  social  organization.  Through 
social  organization,  particularly  the 
organization  of  peasants  and  workers, 
there  is  created  power  — social,  legal, 
political  and  economic  power.  The 
weak  masses  become  strong  through 
organization  and  can  demand  their 
God-given  rights.  For  example,  if  there 
should  be  a tiger  that  every  so  often 
visits  a small  community  near  the  for- 
est, killing  persons  and  animals  one  by 
one,  the  only  solution  is  for  the  com- 
munity to  hold  a meeting  and  organize; 
with  their  combined  strength  and  re- 
sources they  can  easily  kill  the  tiger. 

The  peasants  and  the  workers  are 
confronted  with  a similar  tiger.  It  is  the 
tiger  of  exploitation,  injustice  and 
oppression  — even  more  frightful  and 
destructive  than  a real  tiger.  The  land- 


Jeremias  V.  Montemayor 


lords  and  capitalists  have  overwhelm- 
ing social  influence  and  political  power. 

The  peasants  and  workers  must  or- 
ganize in  order  to  be  able  to  gain  their 
freedom. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  a social  \ 
organizer  who  is  tirelessly  teaching  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  their  rights 
and  their  potential  strength.  He  then  ! 
organizes  them  in  the  Federation  of 
Free  Farmers  (FFF)  or  Federation  of  . 
Free  Workers  (FFW).  This  leader,  i 

attorney  Jeremias  Montemayor,  when  ; 

he  graduated  from  law  in  1952  was  j 
asked  by  his  mother  to  settle  a dispute  ; 
with  a tenant  on  her  estate.  He  settled  j 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  tenant  and  has 
been  challenging  the  rights  of  tenants  , 
and  workers  ever  since.  At  last  the  i 
bishops,  priests  and  sisters  are  becom- 
ing convinced  that  his  method  is  the 
right  one,  and  with  this  ecclesiastical 
support  it  is  hoped^that  great  reforms 
can  be  achieved,  and  a new  social 
order  created. 

We  men  of  Scarboro  use  our  energy, 
talents  and  resources  from  Canada,  to 
conduct  seminars,  form  leaders,  give 
retreats  and  hold  countless  meetings 
with  the  farmers.  Our  joy  comes  from 
seeing  a ray  of  hope  in  the  eyes  that  | 
formerly  betrayed  a deep  despair.  And  1 
if  you  wonder  why  we  spend  our  time  I 
in  educating  and  organizing  farmers,  I 
instead  of  “real  missionary  work”,  the  [ 
answer  is  simple.  Our  Lord  started  with  | 
a few  farmers  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  j 
the  night  he  was  born;  and  he  identified  I 
himself  with  the  poor  when  he  said:  j 

“Insofar  as  you  did  this  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did 
it  to  me.”.  (Mt.  25/40.)  We  think* 
we  are  concentrating  on  the  right  * 
people.  ■ 
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Gus  Roberts,  SFM 


Thank  You 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


"Por  the  past  few  months  we  have  come  to  understand  why  New  Brunswickers 

refer  to  themselves  as  residents  of  the  Picture  Province.  During  the  course 
of  visiting  the  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  John,  we  began  to  realize  that  beauty 
was  not  limited  to  the  endless  flowing  green  pastures  and  rivers  trickling  down 
from  the  rolling  hills,  but  also  shone  through  in  all  whom  we  encountered.  Words 
fail  us  when  we  try  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Bishop  MacNeil,  as  well  as  to  the 
priests  and  people  of  the  diocese,  for  the  hospitality  shown  us  during  our  stay. 

As  we  travelled  from  Johnville  down  to  St.  Stephens  and  from  Sussex  up  the 
Miramichi  to  Loggieville,  the  openness  and  warmth  of  the  people  was  something  | 
that  we  will  not  easily  forget.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  many  old  acquain-  | 
tances  of  our  Society  and  at  the  same  time  get  to  know  quite  a few  new  friends.  | 
Most  of  our  time  was  spent  outside  of  Minto,  where  Charles  Nicols  and  his  kind 
wife  provided  us  with  shelter. 

Once  again  we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  many  schools  and  talking  with  the 
youth.  Probably  one  of  the  highlights  was  the  participating  in  a twilight  retreat  | 
at  the  Trappist  Monastery  in  Rogersville,  with  a group  of  high  school  students 
from  Chatham.  We  aren’t  too  sure  if  the  monks,  or  the  monastery,  will  ever  be 
the  same  again,  but  it  was  certainly  a profitable  experience  for  us.  We  hope  the 
young  people  took  away  with  them  as  much  as  we  did. 

Then  there  were  the  embarrassing  moments,  like  the  time  in  Sussex  when  we 
had  forgotten  to  take  along  an  extra  reel  for  the  projector.  Notwithstanding,  we 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  showing  of  the  movie  “Dominican  Dawn”,  which 
features  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  let  the  film  slide 
lazily  on  the  floor,  convinced  there  would  be  no  problem  in  picking  it  up.  Father 
Lynch  thought  he  could  help  by  removing  the  chair  I had  been  sitting  on,  thus 
enabling  me  to  untangle  myself  from  the  film.  However,  he  forgot  to  tell  me  — 
and  I decided  to  sit  down  at  that  very  moment!  The  people  heard  the  crash,  but 
I was  somewhat  relieved  to  see  that  the  lights  had  not  been  turned  on  and  we 
were  in  complete  darkness. 

So  to  all  we  came  into  contact  with,  we  renew  our  thanks.  We  hope  that 
together  we  learned  a little  more  about  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church 
and  how  we  fit  into  the  picture.  ■ 
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CIVILIZATION 


They  c< 


Richard  Veltri,  SFM 

* I ’he  national  newspapers  of  Canada 
have  no  doubt  carried  articles 
about  the  student  demonstrations  in 
Japan,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
students  who  attend  the  universities  in 
Tokyo. 

While  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
articles  which  you  have  read,  it  would 
be  misleading  to  have  you  believe  that 
this  is  a general  condition  among  all 
the  students  in  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versities. While  there  most  certainly 
exists  a hard-core  group  of  radical  stu- 
dents who  are  protesting  against  the 
American  presence  in  the  country, 
against  the  peace  treaties,  and  against 
the  university  administration,  most 
Japanese  students  have  set  for  them- 
selves lofty  goals  to  be  achieved,  and 
they  work  hard  to  achieve  them. 

For  proof  of  this  we  would  only 
have  to  visit  our  Takanawa  parish  here 
in  Tokyo  and  look  in  on  the  students 
who  are  active  members  of  the  Young 
People’s  Club.  They  are  a very  vital 
part  of  the  parish  and  it  is  amazing  to 
see  how  much  work  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  for  the  Church  through  a 
common  effort,  discussion,  and  genuine 
hard  work.  Recently,  they  put  on  a 
bazaar  and  for  weeks  before  they  met 
and  discussed  it  from  every  angle.  On 
the  day  of  the  bazaar  they  turned  out 
in  force  and  set  up  booths,  operated 
games  and  raffles  and  made  it  a point 
to  see  that  the  “small  fry”  had  a good 
time. 


Sunday  morning  is  an  especially 
busy  day  for  the  group  as  they  are  busy 
participating  in  the  liturgy,  running  the 
coffee  shop  in  the  church  hall  after  the 
masses,  and  providing  coffee  and  cakes 
for  the  parishioners  who  gather  after 
the  liturgy.  Through  their  efforts  on 
Sunday  morning  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners are  able  to  meet  each  other  in  a 
Christian  family  atmosphere  which 
would  otherwise  be  quite  impossible. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  numbers 
of  other  young  people  they  bring 
around  to  the  church.  They  take  the 
time  to  initiate  the  newcomers  into  the 
faith  by  introducing  them  to  the 
Christians  and  by  carefully  explaining 
difficulties  and  making  it  easier  for 
them  to  approach  Christianity  objec- 
tively. Naturally  this  is  a great  asset 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  even 
moreso  here  where  there  are  cultural 
differences  to  be  contended  with  as  well 
as  the  new  experience  of  Christianity. 

You  are  possibly  curious  as  to  what 
some  of  the  aspirations  of  these  young 
people  might  be.  While  the  majority  of 
them  will  complete  their  education  and 
take  their  positions  in  the  various  com- 
panies in  Japan,  there  are  others  who 
are  preparing  to  be  bankers,  lawyers 
and  teachers,  just  as  Canadian  students 
are  doing.  With  such  a serious  purpose 
in  life,  one  cannot  spare  the  valuable 
time  to  be  out  protesting  against  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  streets. 

While  they  are  concerned  with  mak-  ■ 
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I make  it  or  break  it! 


ing  a worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
church,  they  do  not  spend  all  their  time 
in  serious  discussion.  They  take  time 
out  to  get  to  know  each  other  better  by 
organizing  picnics  and  hikes  and  social 
activities  of  all  kinds. 

There’s  plenty  of  talent  in  these 
young  people  and  when  they  get  to- 
gether they  whomp  up  a storm!  It  is 
rare  to  find  a group  in  which  at  least 
one  or  two  cannot  play  a musical  in- 
strument. Before  you  can  say  utai- 
masho  the  song  book  is  out  and  both 
Japanese  songs  and  western  melodies 
with  Japanese  words  are  sung  until 
there  are  no  more.  I must  like  to  sing 
because  whenever  I am  with  the  group 
at  one  of  those  songfests  I might  not 
know  all  the  words  but  I go  home 
hoarse. 

One  evening  when  we  were  having 
some  special  guests  in  for  the  evening, 
one  of  those  obliging  young  people, 
Natsuo  Okada,  came  over  and  played 
the  piano  for  us.  He  ran  the  gambit 
from  Beethoven  to  the  Beetles.  Natsuo- 
Kun  has  recently  got  together  with 
four  others  from  the  church  Young 
People’s  group  and  they  play  twice  a 
week  at  one  of  the  small  restaurants  to 
help  pay  their  tuition  at  university. 

The  future  of  the  Church  here  in 
Japan  rests  on  the  continuing  interest 
and  co-operation  of  these  young  people, 
who  will  hopefully  become  the  dyna- 
mic leaders  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  years  to  come.  ■ 


Lt.  to  rt.  Natsuo  Okada  and  Takeguchi  Kazu- 
hiro  prepare  the  prizes  for  the  big  bazaar. 


Like  kids  everywhere  they  had  a lot  of  fun 
fishing  for  prizes. 
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La  Cuava: 


Roving 

the 

Territory 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


V^  i 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a parish 
is  started?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
hilarious  ups  and  downs  of  life  in  the 
hills,  without  lights  or  water,  by  jeep 
and  mule,  as  a territory  is  organized 
and  developed  into  a complete  parish? 
Here  is  your  chance  to  do  so,  as  you 
follow  this  humorous  and  descriptive 
series  of  articles  on  La  Cuava,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
building  progress  while  I com- 
muted from  Yamasa. 

A few  days  after  we  made  our  ten- 
tative plans,  and  warded  off  the  parish 
work,  I found  that  I was  not  alone  in 
the  venture  at  all,  that  La  Cuava  was 
not  as  isolated  as  it  looked,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  the  other  Scarboro  Fathers, 
and  that  things  in  general  did  not  look 


nearly  as  formidable  and  discouraging. 

The  superior,  and  the  former  bursar,  , 
Fr.  Joe  McGuckin,  said  that  I could  j 
snitch  an  amount  of  wood,  mostly  t 
used,  from  their  building  projects.  ) 

I had  mentioned  the  situation  to  my  ; 
folks,  by  ham  radio,  before  it  conked 
out,  and  in  landed  a letter  from  /• 
Grade  8-B  at  my  home  town  school  in 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  saying  that 
they  were  behind  me  to  the  tune  of 
thirty  dollars  that  they  had  saved.  An-  ; 
other  two  benefactors  in  Uxbridge,  ^ , 
Ontario,  (Curtis)  had  sent  several  hun-  - 
dred  dollars  to  the  Superior,  which  he  ] 
turned  over  to  me  to  help  set  up.  | 

On  the  strength  of  this,  we  descended  I 
on  a hardware  store,  bought  a water  j | 
filter,  crowbars,  nails,  etc.  The  Car-  ! 
melite  Sisters  in  Bani  sent  a suitcase  * I 
and  a box  full  of  such  things  as  dishes,  I 
soap,  towels,  altar  utensils,  and  a | 
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kneeler  and  two  chairs.  Fathers  Jack 
McCarthy,  Vic  Vachon,  and  Joe 
McGuckin  offered  me  the  use  of  their 
parish  pickup  trucks  to  haul  things  to 
La  Cuava.  So  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  material  side  of  the  work. 

On  the  spiritual  side  too,  the  Yamasa 
priests  assured  me  of  their  hospitality 
and  co-operation.  I could  eat,  sleep, 
get  supplies  from  there,  and  they  would 
try  to  accompany  me  on  the  campos 
through  my  section  to  let  me  see  how 
they  had  been  handling  the  campos. 

The  very  first  load  of  wood  had  been 
brought  up  by  Father  Vachon  — a 
great  quantity  of  the  longer  sticks, 
planks,  plywood,  etc.  The  school  chil- 
dren gathered,  and  in  a very  few  min- 
utes had  unloaded  the  cargo,  which 
had  scraped  the  road  on  many  a bump, 
and  stored  it  in  the  sacristy. 

The  next  day,  Fr.  McGuckin  came 
with  some  lumber  from  Bani.  I was  at 
Haina  with  Fr.  Vachon,  so  we  loaded 
the  two  trucks  to  the  gunn’ls,  and  this 
too  was  brought  up,  with  the  school 
children  unloading  the  two  trucks.  This 
trip  included  my  sick  call  set,  the  Mass 
kit,  a stock  of  altar  breads  and  wines, 
vestments,  etc.,  in  preparation  for 
some  parochial  work. 

Jose  reported  that  he  had  not  met 
with  much  success  in  acquiring  the 
land  ...  it  seems  the  occupant  knows 
a good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  stay  rather  than  accept  a 
larger  piece  of  land,  with  more  trees, 
and  having  his  house  moved  to  it.  The 
place  will  be  worth  more  once  the 
priest  is  living  next  door. 

By  now  we  had  met  some  of  the 
people  of  the  place,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  article;  hope  you 
join  us  again.  God  bless  you.  ■ 


ifferent 

rummer 


If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he 
hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him 
step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  how- 
ever measured  or  far  away. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau. 


TIRADENTES  — THE  TOOTH 
PULLER 


'TTiere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  given  the  label  ‘Tooth  Puller’ 
by  his  enemies.  His  real  name  was 
Joachim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier.  Jose  da 
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Silva  was,  of  course,  a dentist  who  lived 
in  Brazil  in  the  18th  Century.  As  a 
professional  man  he  could  have  lived 
out  his  life  without  ever  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  Colonial  authorities. 
In  fact  there  was  very  little  about  the 
Brazilian  society  of  his  day  that  mili- 
tated against  a good  life  for  Jose  and 
his  family.  Why  then  did  Tiradentes 
become  a revolutionary?  Why  would 
such  a man  condemn  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  champion  the  cause  of  a 
republic? 

Until  very  near  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  in  Brazil  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Negro  slavery  and  the 
African  traffic  were  indispensable  for 
the  prosperity  of  that  Portuguese 
Colony.  This  attitude  persisted  in 
Brazil  long  after  the  age  of  enlighten- 
ment and  the  industrial  revolution  had 
persuaded  politi9al  and  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  western  world  that  slavery 
was  neither  morally  nor  economically 
defensible  as  an  institution. 

Tiradentes  was  just  one  of  many 
critics  who  from  time  to  time  de- 
nounced the  mistreatment  of  Negroes 
by  brutal  masters  and  overseers.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  of  the  other 
critics  were  able  to  forget  the  evil  in 
the  comfort  of  their  own  home,  but 
Tiradentes  would  not  be  put  off.  He 
began  to  call  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  early  as  1780.  He  continued 
to  examine  the  fabric  of  his  society  and 
he  found  many  other  reasons  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  advantages  and  even 
of  the  necessity  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Colonialism.  He  was  regarded 
as  a crank  at  first.  However,  such  ideas 
were  dangerous,  and  when  he  later  ad- 
vocated a republic,  and  even  made  an 
attempt  to  found  such  a republic,  the 


Joachim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier 
plotters  were  sent  into  exile  and  Tira- 
dentes was  executed  for  treason  in 
1792. 

In  his  lifetime  few  Brazilians  were  j 
moved  by  the  arguments  of  Tiradentes 
either  in  favour  of  a republic  or  against  j 
slavery.  It  was  only  by  his  execution  t 
that  Tiradentes  became  a symbol  of  I 
freedom  and  justice.  ■ | 

Revolutions  are  not  made;  they  come.  | 
A revolution  is  as  natural  a growth  as  1 
an  oak.  It  comes  out  of  the  past.  Its  f 
foundations  are  laid  far  back. 

— Wendell  Phillips,  l 
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MINUTE... 


Modern  man  deeply  craves  friendship, 
confidence,  close  personal  relationships. 
But  he  is  plunged  into  a world  of  com- 
petition, hostility  and  anonymity.  He 
needs  to  meet  someone  whom  he  can 
trust  completely. 

* * 

Education:  The  discovery  that  the 
world  is  more  interesting  than  I am. 

* * 

Two  youngsters  of  kindergarten  age 
were  debating  during  the  recess  period 
about  the  nature  of  a plane  that  was 
flying  overhead.  Each  child  had  his  own 
theory  and  each  one  summoned  to  his 
support  a wealth  of  technical  informa- 
tion. The  argument  finally  came  to  a 
close  as  the  bell  rang  to  summon  them 
back  to  class. 

One  of  the  boys  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said: 

“O.K.!  It’s  time  to  go  back  to  string- 
ing them  beads.” 

^ ^ 

Everyone  needs  some  relaxation  from 
the  tensions  of  life,  but  problems  can- 
not be  solved  by  ignoring  them.  The 
media  serve  a useful  function  by  pro- 


viding the  escape.  But  the  question  of 
whether  the  person  returns  to  confront 
his  problems  refreshed  or  whether  he 
has  been  narcotized  to  the  extent  that 
he  seeks  further  escape  still  remains 
unanswered. 

* * * 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Indian  territory 
there  were  no  such  things  as  birth  cer- 
tificates. You  being  there  was  certificate 
enough. 

— Will  Rogers 

* * * 

The  biggest  block  to  personal  com- 
munication is  man’s  inability  to  listen 
intelligently,  understandingly  and  skill- 
fully to  another  person.  This  deficiency 
in  the  modern  world  is  widespread  and 
appalling. 

* * * 

“Do  you  think  I should  put  more  fire 
into  my  editorials?”  asked  the  writer. 
“No,”  said  the  Editor.  “Vice-versa.” 

^ ^ ^ 

The  thing  to  do  when  a horse  gets  old 
and  slow  and  good  for  nothing  is  to 
stop  betting  on  him. 

♦ * * 

Achievement  is  symbolized  in  power  to 
buy  what  will  keep  you  from  being  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  else. 

H:  * * 

The  biggest  block  to  personal  commu- 
nication is  man’s  inability  to  listen 
intelligently,  understandingly  and  skill- 
fully to  another  person.  This  deficiency 
in  the  modern  world  is  widespread  and 
appalling. 

* * 

The  result  of  communications  success- 
fully imparted  is  self-satisfaction.  The 
result  of  communications  successfully 
received  is  self-insight. 
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DUEL  ON  THE  DECK 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


'^he  sun  was  just  beginning  to  set  as 
we  scrambled  aboard  one  of  the 
boats  going  up  the  Amazon  River  from 
Manaus  to  Itacoatiara.  Father  Justin 
Macinnis  had  very  kindly  agreed  to  go 
along  with  me!  Since  he  hadn’t  been  up 
river  for  over  a year  and  there  were  so 
many  people  that  he  wanted  to  see 
again,  he  was  really  looking  forward  to 
the  trip. 

Padre  Justinus,  as  he  is  called  in 
Brazil,  is  that  rare  kind  of  man  one  sel- 
dom finds  in  our  fast  paced  society. 
Padre  Justinus  has  almost  succeeded  in 
getting  out  from  under  the  dominance 
of  that  ticking  slave  driver  — the  clock. 
He  is  always  on  the  move  but  time- 
tables and  synchronized  watches  are 
not  for  him. 

Even  as  it  appeared  that  the  last  boat 
was  about  to  cast  off.  Padre  Justinus 
was  giving  his  assistant.  Father  Terry 
O’Sullivan  some  important  clues  as  to 
how  to  coax  the  reluctant  landrover  out 
of  first  gear.  Since  lasting  repairs  seem 
to  be  a Utopian  concept  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Padre  Justinus  by  means  of 
an  ever  ready  box  of  tools  and  a good 
healthy  respect  for  its  quirks  and  idio- 
syncracies,  has  always  been  able  to 
coax  and  cajole  and  plead  and  prolong 
temperamental  but  fairly  consistent 
performance  from  that  stubborn  ma- 
chine. To  expect  an  outsider  to  ap- 
proach it  with  the  same  understanding 
was  too  much  and  so  Padre  Justinus 
was  explaining  to  Father  O’Sullivan 


that  by  jiggling  a certain  screw  on  the 
gearshift  and  by  being  firm  but  oh  so 
gentle,  it  just  might  be  possible  for  him 
to  get  the  lumbering  beast  back  to  the 
house  again. 

Once  on  board  I promptly  bashed 
my  head  against  an  exceptionally  hard 
plank  in  the  low  ceiling  of  the  boat. 
I managed  to  maintain  my  balance 
because  I had  recently  acquired  a new 
piece  of  luggage.  Besides  my  dusty 
carpet  bag  I was  clutching  a brightly 
coloured  hammock.  The  beds  on  the 
line  boats  of  the  Amazon  are  portable 
and  if  you  want  one  then  you., had  better 
bring  it  under  your  arm.  The  boat  was 
not  exceptionally  crowded  but  still  we 
could  hardly  move. 

It’s  strange  but  even  though  I was  a 
neophyte  in  Amazonas  I recognized  a 
clever  piece  of  strategy  that  I had  first 
seen  in  Japan  in  a slightly  different 
form. 

In  Japan  the  commuter  trains  are 
always  crowded  and  even  standing 
room  is  at  a premium.  Naturally  those 
hardy  souls  who  commute  for  two  and 
three  hours  every  day  develop  shrewd 
feints  and  ingenious  manoeuvers  to 
capture  the  precious  seats  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds. 

Two  or  three  members  of  a party 
will  push  in  when  the  doors  open  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Those  waiting 
outside  will  toss  brief  cases  and  over- 
night bags  in  the  direction  of  an  empty 
seat.  The  result  of  all  this  team  work 


M 
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is  that  when  the  rookie  commuter 
stumbles  onto  the  train  even  though  he 
may  be  in  the  first  four  hundred,  he 
finds  that  all  the  seats  have  been 
mysteriously  “staked  out.” 

On  the  line  boat  it  is  slinging  one’s 
hammock  which  presents  the  problem. 
Hammocks  were  stretching  out  all 
around  us.  There  are  just  so  many 
hooks  and  people  who  travel  the  river 
know  the  ropes  and  where  they  are. 

Padre  Justinus  was  chuckling  at  my 
dazed  look  in  the  face  of  so  many  in- 
stant beds  appearing  out  of  nowhere. 
He  took  a small  piece  of  rope  from  a 
hook  in  one  corner  and  was  just  about 
to  sling  a hammock  for  me  when  a little 
old  man  shouted  something  in  Portu- 
guese at  Padre  Justinus  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  weave  his  way  through  the 
i swinging  hammocks  - that  were  now 
i heavy  with  weary  travellers. 

1 Apparently  the  old  man  recognized 
i|  that  bit  of  rope  as  his  own  from  another 
I trip.  He  promptly  relieved  Padre  Jus- 
li  tinus  of  the  rope  and  the  only  available 
i hooks. 


After  everyone  had  settled  into  their 
hammocks  for  the  night,  Padre  Justinus 
and  I found  ourselves  sitting  on  stools 
and  leaning  against  the  rail  watching 
night  settle  unmistakably  over  the  black 
waters  of  the  Negro  River  which  feeds 
eventually  into  the  muddy  brown 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  We  were  on 
our  way. 

The  first  hour  or  two  wedged  be- 
tween hammocks  fighting  off  sleep  by 
watching  the  stars  was  most  enjoyable. 
But  I had  had  my  eye  on  the  corner  of 
the  deck  where  the  luggage  had  been 
piled.  It  began  to  look  like  a spring- 
filled  mattress  after  a while  and  I was 
just  crawling  towards  it,  dodging  the 
swaying  hammocks  as  I went,  when  a 
trap  door  in  the  floor  opened  up  in 
front  of  me  and  not  one  but  four  crew- 
men came  up  and  took  over  the  baggage 
area.  In  a few  seconds  they  were  asleep 
and  I was  back  at  my  post  on  the  rail. 
Padre  Justinus  had  opted  to  stretch  out 
on  the  floor  and  was  now  fast  asleep. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  crewmen  dis- 
appeared down  into  the  hold  of  the  ship 
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and  so  I crawled  eagerly  towards  the 
baggage  again.  I’ll  admit  it,  I was  mov- 
ing quickly  to  outwit  my  subterranean 
rivals  for  that  makeshift  bed. 

I was  too  tired  to  make  any  elaborate 
adjustments  in  the  luggage  distribution 
and  my  head  had  no  sooner  hit  some- 
thing hard  but  somehow  round  and 
serviceable  than  I was  dead  to  the 
world. 

It  seemed  that  only  a few  minutes 
had  passed  when  I felt  someone  walk- 
ing on  my  chest.  I woke  up  and  I could 
just  make  out  the  little  old  man  who 
had  claimed  his  rope  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trip.  He  was  obviously  excited 
and  he  was  shouting  something  in  Por- 
tuguese that  could  have  been  “Stop  the 
boat  I want  to  get  off”  for  all  I knew. 
And  so  I dozed  off  again  — but  not  for 
long.  I felt  somebody  tugging  at  some- 
thing under  my  head.  I sat  up  with  a 
start  and  the  old  man  looked  at  me 
with  his  sad  eyes  and  pointed  to  his 
hammock. 

Naturally  I thought  he  was  offering 
me  his  hammock  for  a few  hours  of 
sleep.  Living  in  Japan  for  a good  num- 
ber of  years  had  taught  me  that  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  insult  someone  by  refusing 
to  accept  a gesture  of  kindness.  I had 
just  about  decided  to  overlook  his  ven- 
erable years  and  accept  the  hammock 
when  I felt  his  hand  pushing  me  back 
down,  followed  by  a long  burst  of  in- 
furiated Portuguese.  Apparently  from 
his  angry  look  and  obviously  agitated 
state  of  mind  he  had  actually  been 
telling  me  to  remove  my  ponderous 
bulk  from  his  luggage  and  sling  a 
hammock  like  any  civilized  person 
would  do. 

After  nearly  bringing  about  an  inter- 
national incident  with  my  ill-chosen 


English  exclamations  and  even  a Japa- 
nese phrase  or  two  tossed  out  in  des- 
peration, the  old  man’s  shouting  finally 
attracted  two  or  three  crewmen  who 
came  to  the  rescue.  By  this  time  Padre 
Justinus  had  been  awakened  by  the 
hassle,  as  had  nearly  everyone  else  on 
board.  With  a good  crowd  gathered 
around  the  old  man  pulled  the  sack  out 
from  under  my  head.  Inside  was  a car- 
ton almost  flattened,  with  powdered 
milk  spilling  out  into  the  sack.  The  old 
man  gave  me  a withering  look  and 
began  to  scoop  the  powdered  milk  up 
in  his  hands  and  to  complain  loudly 
about  the  hazards  of  heavy  tourists  who 
lay  in  wait  to  crush  milk  cartons  in  the 
night. 

Padre  Justinus  did  his  best  to  explain 
that  I was  a gringo  tourist  who  honestly 
believed  that  baggage  was  there  to  be 
slept  on  but  the  old  man  still  remem- 
bered that  Padre  Justinus  had  taken 
his  rope. 

Luckily  the  old  man  had  been  carry- 
ing two  empty  cartons  in  which  he  was 
able  to  collect  all  the  powdered  milk. 
The  thought  crossed  my  mind  that 
maybe  the  crewmen  had  contributed 
to  the  sorry  spectacle  that  was  that 
sack-covered  milk  carton  but  since  I 
was  caught  with  my  head  on  the  sack 
they  could  only  shake  their  heads  sadly 
from  side  to  side  and  sympathize  with 
the  old  man. 

Somehow  in  the  midst  of  all  the  con- 
fusion I crawled  sheepishly  away  from 
the  scene  and  tried  to  find  my  old  spot 
on  the  rail.  Needless  to  say  my  role  as 
an  ambassador  of  good  will  would  be 
cast  into  considerable  doubt  when  word 
of  my  duel  on  the  deck  finally  reached 
the  ears  of  the  other  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  Brazil.  ■ m 
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Father  Justin  Macinnis  of  Glace  Bay, 

Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  for  Scar- 
boro  Mission  Society  in  1963.  After 
studying  at  the  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute, Fr.  Macinnis  was  sent  to  Brazil. 

He  is  presently  in  charge  of  Scarboro’s 
parish  in  Manaus. 

I Remember 

T remember  how  forcibly  the  idea  of  neighbor  was  brought  home  to 
me  on  the  road  from  Itacoatiara  to  Manaus.  Travel  is  usually  by 
houseboat  on  the  Amazon  River,  but  recently  a road  was  hacked  through 
the  jungle  and  now  a bus  makes  the  trip  daily.  That’s  a long,  lonely 
stretch  of  road  and  it  takes  nearly  seven  hours  to  do  it. 

To  make  the  same  journey  by  jeep  or  car  you  need  a lot  of  confidence 
in  your  vehicle  and  in  your  own  resources.  There  are  no  stations  with 
licensed  mechanics  along  the  way  and  so,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  you’re 
on  your  own. 

When  the  right  front  tire  gave  out  on  me  (and  all  the  time  I had  been 
expecting  it  to  be  the  left  one)  I was  naturally  somewhat  disturbed. 
And  I really  can’t  say  that  finding  the  spare  to  be  soft  did  anything  for 
my  flagging  spirits.  Since  I didn’t  have  a pump  I had  pretty  much 
resigned  myself  to  spending  the  night  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Just  as  I was  mulling  this  bright  prospect  over  in  my  mind,  a car 
drove  up  and  stopped.  The  man  jumped  out,  and  after  taking  in  my 
situation  he  offered  to  let  me  use  his  spare  and  invited  me  to  follow  him 
into  Manaus.  A noble  gesture  indeed! 

Alas!  After  tooling  along  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  my  ‘friend 
in  need’  had  a flat.  Reluctantly  he  took  back  the  spare  and  I was  left 
teetering  on  three  wheels  again  as  he  drove  off  into  the  sunset. 

An  hour  or  so  later  he  roared  back  in  a cloud  of  dust  bearing,  of  all 
things,  a hand  pump.  I didn’t  ask  him  where  he  got  it.  I just  presumed 
that  having  made  this  trip  before  he  had  stashed  one  in  a ditch  some 
place  to  mark  a breakdown  of  former  times. 

In  a short  time  we  had  pumped  new  life  into  my  tired  spare  and  in 
close  formation  finally  hobbled  into  Manaus.  ■ 
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Porky:  Bossie,  people  are  always  talking  about  your  gentleness  and  your 

kind  eyes.  They  never  say  that  about  me. 

Bossie:  Well  Porky  they  . . .! 

Porky:  Sure  you  give  milk  and  cream.  But  I give  more.  I give  bacon  and  ham 

and  even  bristles  for  the  toothbrush. 

Heck  they  even  pickle  my  feet! 

Bossie:  But  Porky  they  .. .! 

Porky:  In  spite  of  all  that  nobody  loves  me,  Bossie!  Why  don’t  they  love 

me?  Why? 

Bossie:  It  might  be  because  I give  while  I’m  still  alive. 

Just  a crazy  story?  Who  knows?  Maybe  cows  and  pigs  do  meet  socially., 

It  is  something  to  think  about. 

I might  even  call  to  mind  that  calendar  envelope.  Remember  that  envelope 

helps  Scarboro  help  others.  Send  your  envelope  now  to: 

Scarboro  Mission  Society,  ■ 

2685  Kingston  Road,  i 

Scarborough,  Ont.  < 


I 


r- 


During  this  past  year  Very  Rev.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Mission  Society,  made  an  official  visit  to  our 
missions  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  He  used  the  opportunity  to 
confer  with  other  heads  of  Societies  and  Religious  Orders  in  Europe 
on  his  way  back.  One  of  the  highlights  of  his  extended  trip  was  a 
semi-private  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI  In  Rome. 

The  Pope  told  Father  Paul  that  today  more  than  ever  before  the 
Church  needs  holy  priests.  He  urged  him  to  encourage  his  fellow 
Society  members  to  be  faithful  to  their  vocation  and  to  their  prayers. 
May  we  ask  for  your  prayers  also,  both  for  our  work  and  for  an 
increase  in  vocations. 
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George  Marskell,  SFM  Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM 

Paul  Ouellette,  SFM 


Christmas 

Message 


Come  people  are  questioning  the  value  of  mission  activity  today;  others  predict 
^ its  demise  within  a few  short  years. 

Such  statements  can  only  be  acceptable  to  one  lacking  the  gift  of  faith. 

We  are  convinced  that  missionary  activity  will  increase  in  the  future  more 
than  at  any  time  since  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Why?  Because  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ’s  message  is  being  more  deeply  understood.  A noted  Catholic 
theologian,  Eugene  Kennedy,  has  said:  “We  are  presently  asked  to  move  out 
beyond  what  has  become  comforting  and  familiar  into  a newer  and  deeper  ex- 
pression of  our  faith  as  a way  of  life  that  makes  room  for  all  men.  The  Christian 
lives  on  vision,  not  on  memories.  And  right  now  he  is  asked  to  be  different,  at  a 
high  price  of  sacrificing  many  things  he  has  grown  to  cherish  in  order  to  make  the 
Church  more  fully  present  in  the  world.” 

Indeed,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  Spirit  is  awakening  Christians  to 
an  enlarged  sense  of  what  the  Church  is,  and  is  moving  us  to  do  something  about 
it.  There  would  be  no  mission  activity  if  there  were  no  Christmas  — the  Feast 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  However,  Christ  was  born  “that  all  might  come 
to  acknowledge  of  the  truth.”  And  mission  activity  is  proportionate  to  our  belief 
and  faith  in  this  message. 

Recently,  Our  Holy  Father  expressed  his  recognition  of  Canada’s  missionary 
effort  and  extended  his  personal  blessing  on  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  their  bene- 
factors. H^  exhorted  us  to  further  efforts  to  extend  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 
We  are  confident  that  the  “good  news”  of  Christ’s  coming  will  continue  to  be 
announced  with  greater  zeal  and  effort  in  proportion  as  our  own  growth  in  faith 
and  knowledge  of  Christ  increases.  We  are  confident  because  the  missionary 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  is  more  evident  than  ever  today. 

May  the  Christ  child  inspire  us  all  to  a conviction  that  to  be  Christian  is  to 
be  missionary.  ■ 
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Store  windows  put  Christ  into  Christmas. 


WHAT'S  ALL  THE  FUSS? 


father  Tony  MacDonald,  SFM,  is 
presently  working  in  the  Scarboro 
parish  in  Castries  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia  in  the  West  Indies.  He  agreed 
to  ask  people  on  the  street  what  they 
thought  about  Christmas.  Their  replies 
provide  us  with  some  food  for  thought 

Liston  Henry  is  a black  West  Indian 
boy,  who  comes  from  an  average  West 
Indian  family.  He  is  14  years  old  and 
is  in  the  sixth  grade  at  school . . . 

Q:  Why  is  there  such  a fuss  about 


Christmas? 

A:  Because  it  is  Christ’s  birthday.  We 
celebrate  his  birthday  just  like  we  cele- 
brate our  own. 

Q:  But  why  the  birth  of  Christ  any 
more  than  the  birth  of  Napolean  or 
some  other  great  man? 

A:  Because  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God. 

Q:  Is  there  really  a big  fuss  because 
of  this? 

A:  Not  really.  It’s  just  that  Christ- 
mas is  like  the  end  of  the  year  as  New 
Years  is  the  beginning. 

Q:  Do  you  think  Jesus  changed  the 
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lives  of  people  in  his  own  time? 

A:  Not  very  many  in  his  own  time. 
It  was  only  after  when  the  apostles 
went  out  and  preached  about  Jesus  that 
people  began  to  change  their  lives. 

Q:  Is  his  influence  still  being  felt  in 
the  world  today? 

A:  Maybe  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land  but  here  in  St.  Lucia  Christ- 
mas is  just  a time  for  parties  and  drink- 
ing rum.  Some  people  still  talk  about 
Jesus’  birthday  but  most  people  talk 
about  shopping,  gifts,  clothes,  good 
food  and  good  times.  I think  people 
are  forgetting  more  and  more  about 
Jesus. 

. . . Linda  Abraham  is  16  years  old  and 
she  left  school  after  the  sixth  grade. 
Linda  hopes  to  get  a job  in  a super- 
market. At  present  she  lives  at  home 
with  her  parents,  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers  . . . 


Q:  Why  is  there  such  a fuss  about 
the  birth  of  Jesus? 

A:  Because  it  is  an  important  time 
in  the  life  of  every  Christian.  His  birth- 
day is  an  important  time  and  we  should 
celebrate  it. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  birth  of  Jesus  or  Christmas 
itself? 

A:  Some  still  hold  the  birth  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  most  important,  but  business 
has  changed  that  and  now  many  people 
think  mostly  about  shopping,  gifts,  new 
clothing,  parties  and  drinking.  In  the 
back  of  their  minds  some  people  might 
still  think  of  Christ  but  . they  think 
mostly  about  other  things. 

Q:  Did  Jesus  succeed  in  changing 


the  lives  of  the  people  of  his  time? 

A:  Only  the  poor  people  like  the 
shepherds  and  fishermen.  He  didn’t 
change  the  rich  people.  They  were 
always  trying  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Q:  Is  Jesus  influencing  people  today? 

A:  Not  really.  Maybe  the  Church 
should  advertise  his  birth  more  like  the 
stores  do  and  make  it  a bigger  event. 
In  the  stores  there  is  always  something 
new,  toys,  gifts,  decorations,  clothes, 
etc.  In  the  Church  it  is  always  the 
same.  I think  that  on  Christmas  Eve  we 
should  have  a big  play  in  the  church 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ  with 
songs  and  music  and  then  the  Mass. 

. . . Howard  Wheeley  is  34  and  he  works 
as  a laborer  on  the  roads  . . . 


Q:  Why  is  there  such  a fuss  about 
Christmas. 

A:  Because  everybody  on  that  day 
goes  to  church  and  they  have  parties 
and  there’s  lots  of  food  and  drink  for 
everybody. 

Q:  Well,  why  do  they  do  it  on  that 
day  more  than  any  other? 

A:  I don’t  know.  I guess  they  could J 
change  it  to  any  day  but  they’ve  been  ^ 
doing  it  this  way  for  years. 

Q:  Could  the  birth  of  Jesus  have- 
anything  to  do  with  it?  ^ 

A:  O sure.  That’s  why  we  go  to  ^ 
church. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  changed 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  his  own  time? 

A:  O yes.  He  made  them  happy. 
Jesus  is  still  making  people  happy 
to  day.  That’s  why  people  are  happy  j 
at  Christmas,  singing,  dancing,  drinking  | 
and  having  a good  time. 
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Q:  Do  you  think  that  people  think 
about  Jesus  in  a special  way  on  this 
day? 

A:  O yes.  Almost  everybody  tries  to 
go  to  church  on  that  day.  Everybody 
sings  Christmas  carols.  There  are 
parties  and  they  sing  carols  at  the 
parties.  Those  carols  are  a form  of 
prayer.  Almost  every  song  we  sing  in 
patois  at  Christmas  tells  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  These  are  the  songs  we  teach  our 
children. 


. . . Thomie  Gaillard  is  a 76-year-old 
widow  with  three  grown  children.  She 
is  presently  living  with  her  daughter  and 
grandchildren  . . . 


j Dominoes  is  a popular  game  even  at  Christ- 
i mas. 

! 


Q:  Why  is  there  such  a fuss  about 
Christmas? 

A:  There  is  no  fuss  over  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  only  about  Christmas.  His  birth 
and  his  birthdate  have  been  separated 
somehow.  People  celebrate  at  Christ- 
mas time  but  they  don’t  know  why  any- 
more. The  feast  seems  to  have  lost  its 
meaning. 

Q:  Did  Jesus  influence  the  people  of 
his  time? 

A:  O yes.  He  taught  people  to  love 
and  to  have  compassion  for  the  sick 
and  the  poor. 

Q:  Is  the  influence  of  Jesus  still  being 
felt  today? 

A:  No  not  like  it  used  to  be.  The 
world  is  chauging  and  I am  getting  too 
old  to  understand  the  new  things.  But 


White  snow?  You're  kidding! 


1 
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I sit  back  now  and  I remember  the  way 
things  used  to  be  and  I realize  how 
much  I miss  those  days. 

Q:  Well,  what  was  the  big  difference 
in  your  day? 

A:  First  of  all  Christmas  was  not  just 
a day.  It  was  a season.  It  started  out 
with  Advent  — a period  of  fasting.  We 
had  fast  days  then  and  that  metnt  no 
music,  no  dancing,  no  parties,  no  meat 
at  all  with  our  meals  and  in  some  homes 
no  butter.  We  had  prayers  every  night 
and  we  walked  long  distances  to  get  to 
morning  Mass.  We  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  Jesus  in  those  days. 
We  gave  up  things  that  we  liked  and  we 
all  got  together  and  we  collected  things 
for  the  poor.  Some  of  us  sewed  all 
during  Advent  making  clothes  for  poor 
children.  Then  on  Christmas  Eve  we 
went  around  and  gave  out  food  and 
clothing.  The  highlight  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  attending  midnight  Mass  as  a 
family.  Today  there  is  almost  no 
penance  or  sacrifice.  It  seems  that  only 
the  dancing  and  the  feasting  are  left. 
Young  people  today  seem  to  think  only 
of  themselves;  they  think  only  about 
drinking  and  parties.  We  can  forget 
Jesus  but  luckily  for  us  he  will  never 
forget  us  because  he  is  merciful  and  he 
can  forgive. 

Q:  How  can  we  change  the  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas? 

A:  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
ways  and  do  more  penance.  We  must 
do  as  Christ  himself  did.  We  must  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  cure  the 
sick  and  show  love  and  compassion  for 
others.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  ever  feel  the  real  joy  of  Christmas 
and  get  away  from  that  phoney  joy  that 
comes  wrapped  in  tinsel  paper  and 
brightly  coloured  ribbons.  ■ 


WHAT S ALL 
THE  FUSS? 

Father  Tom  Morrissey,  SFM,  the^ 
pastor  of  Scarboro’s  parish  in  the  port  i 
area  of  Osaka,  Japan,  recently  asked  \ 
some  people  living  in  his  area  about 
Christmas.  Tatsuko  Takashima  is  a 
young  office  girl  who  became  a Catholic 
in  her  high  school  days.  Kunishige 
Fukatsa  is  a 26  year  old  truck  driver 
who  was  baptized  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Hiromi  Hayashi  is  a young  office  girl 
who  is  presently  studying  Christianity. 
Mr.  Nishibashi  is  an  Englisli  teacher  at 
the  Commercial  High  School  and  an 
active  member  of  the  United  Church 
of  Japan.  Mr.  Oda  and  Mr.  Sato  are 
non-Christians  and  teach  at  the  same  . 
school  as  Mr.  Nishibashi. 

Q:  Why  are  there  so  many  celebra- 
tions at  Christmas  time? 

Takashima:  Man  has  an  instinctive 
taste  for  pleasure  and  he  likes  whatever 
brings  him  pleasure  or  happiness.  Very 
few  in  Japan  celebrate  Easter  and  yet 
on  Christmas  day  many  will  go  to 
church  or  celebrate  at  home.  I think 
that  the  same  commercial  enthusiasm 
could  be  worked  up  if  the  stores  were  , 
decorated  at  Easter  and  the  idea  of  ex-  j 
changing  presents  were  introduced.  j 

Fukatsu:  I think  that  in  the  case  of 
non-Christians,  Christmas  is  nothing 
more  than  a festival  and  therefore  a 
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time  for  parties.  In  the  case  of  Chris- 
tians according  to  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies Jesus  birth  meant  man’s  salva- 
tion and  therefore  in  a spirit  of  joy 
Christians  celebrate  His  birthday  with 
festivities  that  express  that  joy. 

Oda:  Most  of  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tions in  Japan  are  for  commercial  rea- 
sons only.  We  Japanese  have  a penchant 
for  imitating  the  western  world. 

Sato:  These  Christmas  celebrations 
are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the 
urban  centers.  Rural  areas  have  long- 
standing traditions  for  local  festivals  of 
harvests  and  the  New  Year. 

Hayashi:  We  celebrate  the  birthdays 
of  friends  and  relatives  by  sending  them 
cards  and  presents.  So  naturally  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Christ  and 
express  our  happy  feeling  by  festivities 
of  all  kinds.  Also  Christmas  comes  so 
very  close  to  the  New  Year  that  the 
celebration  is  on  an  even  bigger  scale 
than  it  would  be  at  any  other  time. 

Nishibashi:  Because  Christmas  has 
been  secularized. 

Q.  Did  Jesus  succeed  in  changing 
the  lives  of  people  in  his  own  age? 

Takashima:  Yes,  he  did.  If  he  had 
failed  to  change  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  his  own  age  there  would  have  been 
no  church  to  carry  on  his  work.  I think 
it  is  our  responsibility  as  Christians  of 
the  20th  Century  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  future  ages  just  as  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  century  provided  the 
foundations  for  our  age. 

Fukatsu:  I think  that  Jesus  did  in- 
fluence the  people  of  his  age  to  some 
degree.  However  since  man  is  a very 
suspicious  being  it  was  only  after  his 
death  and  resurrection  that  a real  deep 
faith  in  Jesus  became  evident. 

Oda:  Jesus  influenced  some  people 


“Our  Father  . . 

in  his  day  but  in  a very  restricted  area. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  such  in- 
fluence was  that  science  had  yet  to  be 
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born  and  people  were  easily  influenced 
by  some  outstanding  person  who  was 
different  than  the  garden  variety.  There 
must  have  been  other  men  like  Jesus  in 
many  other  countries  at  that  time. 

Nishibashi:  Yes,  wherever  Jesus  went 
he  was  surrounded  by  many  people. 

Hayashi:  Yes,  I think  he  did. 

Q:  Does  Jesus  still  have  influence  in 
the  20th  Century? 

Takashima:  Jesus  continues  to  in- 
fluence modern  man  as  the  Incarnation 
of  morality,  justice  and  humanity.  After 
all  he  said  he  was  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life  that  could  lead  us  to  the  Father. 

Fukatsu:  Some  men  are  influenced 
by  Jesus  in  our  own  time  and  because 
they  are  aware  of  the  gifts  they  have 
received  from  God  they  live  their  lives 
according  to  this  awareness.  However 
others  seem  unaware  of  having  received 
anything  from  God  and  they  live  selfish 
lives. 

Hayashi:  Yes,  it  seems  that  Jesus’ 
influence  continues  into  our  own  time. 
Christmas  and  Easter  gatherings  of 
people  are  always  given  wide  coverage 
on  TV,  radio  and  other  news  media. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  have 
not  at  least  heard  about  Jesus  and 
about  Christianity.  There  are  frequent 
references  to  the  essential  teachings  of 
Jesus  in  Japanese  literature.  Even  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  being  indiffer- 
ent to  Christianity  read  about  it  in 
novels  and  in  this  way  they  get  to  know 
a good  deal  about  it.  Movies  and  the 
study  of  history  introduce  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  people. 

Nishibashi:  Just  the  existence  of  the 
many  Christian  communities  in  the 
world  attests  to  the  great  influence  that 
Jesus  and  his  teachings  bring  to  bear 
on  our  world.  ■ 


WHATS  ALL 
THE  FUSS? 


T^ather  Omar  Dixon  spends  two  or 
three  weeks  out  of  every  month 
working  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
Brazil.  Father  Omar  took  time  out  of 
his  busy  schedule  to  talk  to  four  people 
in  his  area  about  Christmas. 

Teresia  is  a single  girl,  25  years  old 
and  a secretary  and  student  both.  Jose 
is  also  25  and  is  married.  Jose  works 
during  the  day  and  studies  at  night. 
Maria  is  40  years  old  and  a housewife. 
Antonio  is  45  years  old  and  the  father 
of  a family. 

Q:  What  does  the  birth  of  Christ 
mean  to  you? 

Teresia:  Each  year  on  this  date  I 
make  a renewal  of  my  life. 

Jose:  It’s  a reminder  of  the  good  news 
that  God  sent  into  the  world.  It  should 
help  us  recall  that  our  Saviour  has 
come. 

Maria:  Jesus  was  born  into  the  world 
as  a baby.  Our  understanding  of  this 
miracle  was  little.  Today  we  are  grow- 
ing with  him. 

Antonio:  The  Birth  of  Christ  has 
great  significance  for  me.  Jesus  came 
to  save  me.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world 
who  came  for  us. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  Christ  in- 
fluenced the  people  of  his  own  time? 

Jose:  Yes,  he  influenced  people  but 
as  usual  many  failed  to  understand. 
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(Above  rt.)  Horses  and  mules 
bring  the  people  to  the  campo 
activity. 


(Rt.)  Unusual  and  traditional 
musical  instruments  add  some- 
thing to  the  carols. 

i 


(Above)  Wherever  you  cook  it, 
it’s  still  Christmas  dinner. 


Maria:  No.  Many  did  not  accept  him. 
He  even  encountered  problems  in  his 
own  family. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  Christ  is  in- 
fluencing people  here  today? 

Teresia:  Maybe!  In  some  places!  In 
the  interior  most  of  the  people  want  to 
have  a movement,  a community  or 
some  contact  with  Christ. 

Antonio:  Yes!  But  many  people  are 
not  influenced  by  Christ.  They  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  God.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  connected  to  anything.  They 
think  everything  ends  with  death. 

Q:  How  do  you  plan  to  celebrate 
Christmas  this  year? 


Teresia:  I’m  going  to  review  my  life. 
I’m  going  to  make  some  resolutions  to 
make  my  life  better.  I’m  going  to  think 
about  what  I must  do  this  coming  year 
as  a Christian. 

Jose:  I’m  going  to  try  to  make  it  a 
happy  time.  We  have  a custom  of 
having  a meal  together  as  a family  after 
Midnight  Mass. 

Maria:  I’m  going  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas by  making  an  effort  to  let  Christ 
grow  within  me. 

Antonio:  I’m  going  to  try  to  appreci- 
ate more  fully  the  spiritual  side  of 
Christmas.  I’m  going  to  try  to  lead  a 
better  life.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


Community  development  does  not 
merely  involve  the  putting  up  of  struc- 
tures or  the  building  of  roads  or  canals 
but  it  also  involves  the  development  of 
the  correct  type  of  attitudes  which 
should  go  along  with  that  kind  of  exer- 
cise. 

— Reginald  Felix, 

Guyana  Sunday  Chronicle 

* * * 

Successful  mentalization  and  interiori- 
zation  may  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
better  educated  but  it  could  be  that 
other  members  of  the  Church  are  pay- 
ing the  price  which  such  disinvolvement 
entails. 

— Monica  Lawlor, 

Out  of  this  World. 

* * * 

Money  bleaches  the  skin. 

* 

Every  believer  in  this  world  of  ours 
must  be  a spark  of  light. 

— Pope  John  XXIII 

* % 

The  fact  that  we  have  to  think  about 
these  two  signs  one  by  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  the  other  by  the  De- 
" partment  of  Public  Health  only  goes  to 
prove  how  quickly  the  meaning  of 
words  can  become  distorted:  “Happi- 


ness is  a safe  trip.”  “This  Spring  don’t 
mess  up  your  Mind.  Keep  off  the  | 
Grass.”  ' 

^ ^ 

I am  an  old  man  and  have  had  many  1 
troubles  but  most  of  them  never  hap-  | 
pened.  | 

* * 1 

Those  who  make  peaceful  revolution  : 
impossible  will  make  violent  revolution 
inevitable. 

— John  F.  Kennedy  (1962) 
Address  to  Latin  American 
Diplomats. 

* * * 

When  from  a long-distant  past  nothing 
subsists  after  the  people  are  dead,  after 
the  things  are  broken  and  scattered, 
still,  alone,  more  fragile,  but  with  more 
vitality,  more  unsubstantial,  more  per- 
sistent, more  faithful,  the  smell  and 
taste  of  things  remain  poised  a long 
time,  like  souls,  ready  to  remind  us, 
waiting  and  hoping  for  their  moment, 
amid  the  ruins  of  all  the  rest;  and  bear 
unfalteringly,  in  the  tiny  and  almost 
impalpable  drop  of  their  essence,  the 
vast  structure  of  recollection. 

— Marcel  Proust 
* * * 

A Grade  II  class  was  assigned  to  draw 
the  Nativity  scene  as  each  pictured  it. 
One  boy  had  a manger,  the  ox  and  ass, 
and  over  in  one  corner  a round  fat  little 
figure.  When  asked  what  it  was,  he  re- 
plied, “Oh  that’s  round  John  Virgin.” 

* * * 

The  primary  role  of  mission  is  to  trans- 
form men  spiritually,  to  help  them  to 
come  to  faith,  and  to  a corresponding 
love  of  their  fellow  m^n  in  God!  When- 
ever Christians  are  doing  this,  they  are  I 
faithful  to  the  missionary  mandate.  j 

— Avery  Dulles,  S.J.  j 
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CONCERN 

Gus  Roberts,  SFM  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


CHRISTMAS  - PEACE 


Tj’ach  year  we  celebrate  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  fortunes  of  his  people.  He  brought  peace  to  us  and  Christmas 
reminds  us  that  we  should  bring  peace  to  Him  by  living  our  hves  as  followers  of 
Christ.  Our  prayers  should ^alw ays  be  like  that  of  St.  Francis: 

Lord  make  us  instruments  of  your  peace, 

Where  there  is  hatred  ...  let  us  sow  love. 

Where  there  is  injury  . . . pardon. 

Where  there  is  doubt . . . faith. 

Where  there  is  despair  . . . hope. 

Where  there  is  darkness  . . . light. 

Where  there  is  sadness  . . . joy. 

O Divine  Master,  grant  that  we  may  not  so  much  seek 

To  be  consoled  ...  as  to  console. 

To  be  understood  ...  as  to  understand. 

To  be  loved  ...  as  to  love.  For 

It  is  in  giving  . . . that  we  receive. 

It  is  in  pardoning  . . . that  we  are  pardoned. 

It  is  in  dying  . . . that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life. 

We  pray  that  the  peace  of  Christ  may  be  with  you  all  and  in  particular  the 
many  friends  that  we  have  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  Arch-dioceses  of 
Kingston  and  Winnipeg  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint  John. 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  it.  In  Brazil . . . Boas  Festas;  in  Leyte,  Philippines 
. . . Malipayong  Pasco;  in  Japan  . . . Kurisumasu  Omedeto  Gazaimasu;  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  . . . Felices  Pascuas,  and  they  all  mean,  Merry  Christmas.  ■ 
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Outdoor  cribs  are  common  in  the  Dominican  Republic 


A View  From  The  Stable 


Timothy  Ryan,  SFM 


Ctudents  of  the  Bible  know  that  the 
word  ‘Peace’  meant  far  more  to  the 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel  than  merely 
the  absence  of  war.  Peace  meant  the 
fullness  of  life  and  it  meant  happiness 
for  man.  Peace  was  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a thousand 
years  of  Hebrew  history.  This  fullness 
of  life  and  happiness  was  built  on  a very 
necessary  subjection  to  God  and  on  an 
equally  necessary  justice  and  brother- 
hood among  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a resident  of  the 
‘Third  World’  today  could  be  forgiven 
for  insisting  on  the  fundamental  ma- 
terial content  of  this  concept  of  Peace. 
Not  that  he  would  want  to  detract  in 


any  way  from  its  transcendent  aspects.  ' 
In  fact  this  resident  of  the  Third  World  j 
is  probably  even  more  aware  of  those  1 
implications  than  most  inhabitants  of  I 
the  rich  nations.  Unfortunately,  he  is  ( 
also  very  much  aware  that  it  is  only  j 
those  aspects  which  his  more  advanced  ! 
counterparts  in  the  ‘developed  world' 
seem  ready  to  accept  and  promote  with 
largesse.  When  God  became  man  he 
imparted  a tremendous  new  value  to 
all  mankind.  This  value  was  meant  to 
extend  to  every  man’s  life. 

God  gave  peace  in  all  its  fullness  to 
mankind  through  mankind.  By  freeing 
man's  heart  and  by  assuring  man  of  His 
grace  God  remade  the  world.  The 
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world  was  to  be  from  that  time  on 
molded  by  a new  Spirit  alive  and  active 
in  the  highest  realms  of  creation. 

It  is  man  free  to  be  himself;  free  to 
create  a world  in  the  measure  of  God’s 
love  who  has  been  raised  up.  It  is  man 
capable  of  rising  to  the  level  of  the  ideal 
lived  by  Jesus  Christ  who  must  be  ready 
to  live  for  others. 

But  there  is  a disturbing  question  that 
all  men  must  at  least  consider.  Where 
is  peace  and  where  is  justice  in  the  poor 
nations  today?  Man  has  shown  himself 
to  be  increasingly  more  and  more  the 
master  of  creation.  Man  controls  and 
man  manipulates.  He  seems  to  be 
creating  things  to  his  own  image  as 
never  before  in  history. 

But  by  what  plan  and  by  what  spirit 
is  man  creating  today?  Does  the  peace 
of  Christ  illumine  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians today  as  it  surely  must  if  they  are 
to  be  molders  of  world  technology.  Is 
it  even  possible  for  man  to  exercise  the 
spirit  of  love  to  construct  a new  and  a 
just  world  order? 

Man  will  be  free.  We  live  by  ideals, 
by  dreams  and  by  goals.  Why  do  we 
Christians  show  so  Uttle  evidence  of 
really  caring?  Why  do  we  continue  to 
waste  the  resources  of  the  world  on 
trinkets  while  our  brothers  starve? 

A question  must  necessarily  intrude 
on  a rich  Christian  in  the  poor  nations 
tofiay.  Must  the  man,  who  really  looks 
and  is  able  to  see,  cast  his  eye  around 
for  other  solutions  than  that  ideal  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  love?  Is  the 
revolution  impossible  for  the  Christian? 
Must  we  continue  to  mutter  platitudes 
to  preserve  the  double  standard — about 
the  right  to  private  property  and  justice 
within  the  law? 

From  the  third  world  we  wonder.  We 


wonder  if  Christianity  isn’t  really  more 
radical  in  its  demands  for  each  genera- 
tion than  we  had  ever  dreamed.  Will  it 
force  the  Christian  living  in  this  decade 
to  choose  between  being  a Christian  or 
remaining  a status  quo  capitalist?  Is  the 
test  for  Metanoia  in  the  seventies  be- 
coming clear?  Will  Canadians  be  forced 
to  break  with  the  institutions  that  ex- 
ploit the  proletariat  of  the  world  if  they 
are  to  profess  Christ  in  any  meaningful 
way? 

Two  years  ago  I spent  Christmas  in 
a Germany  troubled  by  the  still  fresh 
movement  of  student  protest.  The  tradi- 
tional Christmas  services  were  shaken 
that  year  by  sit-ins  and  open  conflict 
between  students  and  government.  It 
certainly  took  away  from  the  warmth 
and  joy  that  we  had  become  accustomed 
to  over  the  years.  And  yet  it  was  part 
of  the  local  scene.  I can’t  help  but 
wonder  if  just  such  an  uneasy  feeling 
should  not  penetrate  the  Christian  this 
Christmas. 

Since  this  is  the  Dickens  Centennial 
Year,  it  might  do  us  all  a lot  of  good  to 
speculate  on  how  Dickens  might  depict 
Ebeneezer  Scrooge  if  he  were  alive  in 
1970.  I have  the  strange  feeling  that 
the  spirits  would  not  have  to  transport 
the  new  Scrooge  more  than  a few  miles 
before  the  truth  of  his  situation  would 
become  overpowering. 

Christ  has  taken  upon  himself  our 
human  flesh  in  all  its  weakness  and  im- 
perfection and  ambiguity.  This  surely 
must  give  us  cause  for  joy  and  hope  in 
spite  of  all  the  negative  aspects  of 
existence.  But  have  we  taken  on  the 
peace  of  Christ?  Does  he  still  live  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians  of  the  rich  nations 
who  insist  that  world  justice  and  peace 
are  impossible?  ■ 
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FATHER 

CHRISTMAS 

ALIAS 

SANTA 

CLAUS 


And  have  you  been  a good  little  girl  this^^ 
year? 


I 


/ was  a Christmas  party  for  orphan 
children.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
was  a huge  Christmas  tree  decorated 
with  gay  tinsel  and  coloured  lights.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  tissue  paper  and 
string  from  the  many  interesting  pack- 
ages that  Santa  Claus  had  been  handing 
out  to  the  eager  children.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  having  a wonderful  time 
except  one  little  boy  who  was  standing 
off  by  himself.  When  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  approached  the  child 
she  could  see  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Billy?” 

The  boy  looked  over  at  Santa  Claus 
and  pointed: 


“I  thought  you  said  it  was  Jesus’ 
birthday?” 

“That’s  right,  Billy,  it  is,”  the  woman  ■ 
replied  with  considerable  relief. 

“Then  who’s  that  fat  guy  with  the 
white  beard  and  the  red  suit?  Is  it  his 
birthday?” 


^hristmas  gifts  are  never  quite  the  j 
^ same  as  those  given  at  other  times 
of  the  year  because  almost  everywhere 
they  are  associated  with  a Gift  Bringer 
who,  whether  he  is  Father  Christmas,  | 
or  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Three  Kings,  or 
Knight  Rupprecht,  is  always  someone  Ifigj 
mysterious  and  shadowy,  outside  the^^ 
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run  of  ordinary  human  experience.  His 
home  is  far  away,  in  Heaven,  or  at  the 
North  Pole,  or  in  some  remote  country, 
whence  he  comes  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
sledge  drawn  by  reindeer.  He  may 
come  secretly  by  night,  or  openly  in  the 
winter  daylight,  accompanied  by  a train 
of  masked  demons  and  strange  animal 
forms. 

Often  he  is  associated  with  fire,  enter- 
ing the  house  by  the  chimney,  leaving 
his  gifts  by  the  hearth.  In  the  older 
form  of  the  legend  he  is  always  two- 
sided,  coming  not  only  to  reward  the 
good  but  also  to  punish  the  bad.  He  can 
distinguish  between  the  two,  because, 
like  the  ancient  gods  from  whom  he  is 
descended,  he  can  read  the  heart  and 
knows  the  hidden  thoughts  and  actions 
of  those  he  visits.  This  aspect  of  his 
character  is  now  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten in  England  and  America,  where 
Father  Christmas  (or  Santa  Claus)  is 
altogether  benevolent,  but  in  many 
European  countries  it  is  well  remem- 
bered and  has  its  clear  effects  upon  the 
local  customs. 

In  the  Victorian  era,  when  the  Ger- 
man Christmas  tree  first  appeared. 
Father  Christmas,  too,  took  on  a 
Teutonic  character  and  eventually  he 
became  what  he  is  today,  the  night  rider 
in  a reindeer-drawn  sledge,  descender 
of  chimneys  and  the  bringer  of  gifts  for 
children  everywhere  . . . 

j Few  letters  written  by  children  ever 
attracted  more  attention  than  a brief 
“letter  to  the  Editor”  addressed  to  the 
New  York  Sun  in  the  autumn  of  1897. 
The  writer  was  eight-year-old  Virginia 
O’Hanton  of  New  York  City,  who  was 

I!  puzzled  about  the  existence  of  Santa 


Claus.  She  was  seeking  the  answer  to 
a question  which  many  children  had 
asked  previously. 

“Dear  Editor: 

/ am  8 years  old.  Some  of  my  little 
friends  say  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
Papa  says  If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun, 
it’s  so.”  Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  a Santa  Claus? 

Virginia  O’Hanton.” 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are 
wrong.  They  have  been  affected  by  the 
skepticism  of  a skeptical  age.  They  do 
not  believe  except  they  see.  They  think 
that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com- 
prehensible by  their  little  minds.  All 
minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be  men’s 
or  children’s  are  little.  In  this  great  uni- 
verse of  ours  man  is  a mere  insect,  an 
ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared  with 
the  boundless  world  about  him  as 
measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of 
grasping  the  whole  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a Santa  Claus. 
He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  gener- 
osity and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know 
that  they  abound  and  give  to  your  life 
its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  How 
dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there  were 
no  Santa  Claus!  It  would  be  as  dreary 
as  if  there  were  no  Virginias.  There 
would  be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no 
poetry,  no  romance  to  make  tolerable 
this  existence.  We  should  have  no  en- 
joyment except  in  sense  and  sight.  The 
external  light  with  which  childhood 
fills  the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

You  tear  the  baby’s  rattle  and  see 
what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but  there 
is  a veil  covering  the  unseen  world 
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Santa  Claus  is  popular  in  Guyana  too. 


which  not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest 
men  that  ever  lived,  could  tear  it  apart. 
Only  faith,  fancy  poetry,  love,  ro- 
mance, can  push  aside  that  curtain  and 
picture  the  supernatural  beauty  and 
glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah, 
Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is 
nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God  he  lives, 
and  he  lives  forever.  A thousand  years 
from  now,  Virginia,  nay  ten  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  glad  the  heart  of  child- 
hood. 


punishment,  and  behind  the  Horse  God  ii 
there  are  glimpses  of  earlier,  mistier  j 
spirits  of  the  Winter  Solstice  and  the 
reviving  earth.  But  when  Christianity 
replaced  the  gods  of  myth,  this  figure  | 
remained  and  appeared  again  as  St.  , 
Nicholas,  who  was  Bishop  of  Myra  in 
the  fourth  century  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  patron  saint  of  children  and  j 
sailors. 

The  transformation  was  easy,  be-  | 
cause  the  Bishop  was  renowned  while  i 
he  lived  for  his  great  generosity  and  I 
his  love  of  children.  Legend  says  he  | 
once  miraculously  restored  to  life  three  ! 
school  boys  who  had  been  murdered  by  | 
an  innkeeper.  On  another  occasion, 
hearing  that  a man  in  Patara,  his  native 
town,  was  about  to  sell  his  dowerless  | 
daughters  into  prostitution  because  of  | 
bitter  poverty,  he  saved  the  girls  by  | 
dropping  bags  of  gold  secretly  through  | 
their  window,  and  so  providing  them 
with  sufficient  marriage  portions.  Other 
poor  people  often  found  his  anonymous 
gifts  slipped  into  their  houses  by  night 
just  when  they  needed  them  most.  All 
these  stories  and  the  fact  that  his  feast 
day  fell  within  the  Christmas  season, 
made  it  almost  inevitable  that  the  kindly 
saint  should  posthumously  acquire 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  ancient 
Gift  Bringer,  and  as  the  years  passed  he 
gradually  changed  in  popular  tradition 
from  the  human  bishop,  who  had  once 
lived  and  now  was  dead,  to  that  mys- 
terious immortal  being  known  to  us  as  i 
Santa  Claus.  i 


This  Father  Christmas,  alias  Santa 
Claus,  was  once  Odin  who  rode  through 
the  midwinter  world  on  his  eight-footed 
horse,  Sleipnir,  bringing  reward  or 


It  happened  about  five  years  ago  in 
Osaka,  Japan.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year  and  the  Carmelite  Sisiters,  like 
everyone  else  in  Japan,  were  making 
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O-mochi,  the  traditional  New  Year 
treat.  They  were  laughing  as  they 
pounded  the  rice  in  the  huge  wooden 
tub  amidst  the  steam  and  the  confusion 
of  that  age-old  ritual. 

The  fun  and  frolic  soon  turned  to 
death  and  tragedy.  Due  to  some  mal- 
function the  stoves  became  overheated 
and  the  convent  building  caught  fire  in 
the  night.  One  sister  died  in  the  flames 
and  all  of  them  lost  whatever  meager 
possessions  they  had. 

Sakurae-san,  a young  Christian  wo- 
man who,  herself,  had  aspirations  to 
become  a Sister  heard  about  the  tragic 
fire  and  she  took  her  year-end  bonus 
and  monthly  pay  cheque  and  gave  it  to 
the  Sisters  to  help  them  rebuild  their 
convent.  The  Sisters  were  reluctant  to 
accept  the  money,  but  she  insisted. 

Sakurae-san  was  criticized  for  what 
seemed  to  be  a foolish  gesture.  She 
needed  that  money  herself.  Why  had 
she  given  it  away? 

Sakurae-san' s reply  reflects  the  whole 
reason  for  God  becoming  man  and 
living  in  our  midst.  Sakurae-san  had 
taken  the  Christmas  message  to  heart: 

"The  Sisters  needed  it  and  I had  it. 
What  else  could  I do?” 


Whether  you  call  him  Kris  Kringle, 
Father  Christmas  or  Santa  Claus,  he  is 
I really  only  a symbol  of  the  great  love 
I that  God  has  for  mankind.  Santa  Claus 
should  help  us  recall  the  greatest  event 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  our  troubled 
, world  — the  Incarnation.  If  we  see  in 
I Father  Christmas  the  spirit  of  giving  to 
others  and  genuine  concern  for  others, 
than  he  can  never  come  between  our- 
I selves  and  Jesus  but  rather  he  can  point 
; to  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas.  ■ 


Father  Tom  Morrissey 


MY  MOST  MEMORABLE 
CHRISTMAS  IN  JAPAN 

Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM 

^hristmas,  this  year,  will  be  my 
^ twentieth  in  Japan.  Of  those  that 
have  passed  into  the  mists  of  yester- 
years it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  has  been  the  most  memor- 
able. Each  has  had  its  own  special 
characteristics,  its  joys,  its  disappoint- 
ments, its  nostalgia  and  its  own  emo- 
tional impact.  However,  after  a little 
searching  within  the  dusty  nooks  and 
comers  of  memory,  Christmas  of  1952 
insists  on  attention. 

’Twas  my  second  in  this  country  and 
my  first  in  Kawatana,  Nagasaki  Arch- 
diocese. Father  Paul  Flaherty  and  I 
were  there  together  and,  for  each  of  us, 
it  was  our  first  post-language-study 
assignment.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Japan  was  stmggling  to  live  again  after 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  World  War  II. 
Most  of  the  Catholics  in  Kawatana 


I 
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Father  Morrissey  with  two  young  friends.  Girl  is  office  worker  while  boy  works  in  refrigerator 

factory. 


were  repatriates  from  Japan’s  former 
overseas  empire.  They  were  poor,  ma- 
^ ^ terially  and  spiritually.  Just  to  live  was 

a challenge  and  despair  waited  on  every 
. comer  to  defeat  the  weary  and  weak. 
The  children,  and  there  were  many, 
were  under-nourished  and  under-clad. 
p.  Now  that  memories  flow  back  in  rapid 
succession,  I see  the  pale  and  thin  faces 
of  those  children  and  their  parents; 
again,  they  sit  around  a coal-oil  stove  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  a late  December 
evening;  and  older  brother  wraps  his 
thin  coat  around  a sister  or  smaller 
brother . . . 

r Paul  and  I decided  to  make  Christmas 
a really  joyous  one  for  them.  First,  we 
had  each  of  them  write  a letter  to  Santa 
^ telliug  him  what  they  wanted  most. 
Even  the  memory,  yes,  even  today,  is 
poignant.  Children  who  should  have 
wanted  toys  asked  for  food;  instead  of 
dolls  and  bikes  they  asked  for  clothing 
' . not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their 
baby  brothers  and  sisters  who  could  not 
write  Santa. 

To  fill  the  needs  more  cash  than  we 


had  available  was  a must.  Letters  to 
our  respective  friends  ...  in  my  case 
mostly  to  schools  in  Newfoundland  . . . 
brought  generous  responses  and  the 
shopping  began.  In  the  meantime,  the 
teachers  at  the  church  kindergarten  and 
day  nursery  began  training  the  children 
to  put  on  a Christmas  entertainment. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  the  hall  was  decor- 
ated, parents  and  relatives  came  early 
and  the  show  was  on  the  road.  At  the 
end  Santa  arrived  and  each  child  re- 
ceived exactly  what  he  asked  for  plus, 
in  several  instances,  a little  extra  be- 
cause we  knew  their  need  was  greater 
than  the  others. 

During  midnight  Mass  the  children, 
truly  happy  that  night  certainly, 
clutched  food  and  clothing  in  theii 
arms  as  they  fought  a losing  battle  with 
tired  eyes.  I wonder  if  they  presently  in 
a land  of  affluence,  ever  recall  Christ- 
mas ’52.  For  Father  Paul  and  me.  I’m 
sure  it  was  one  that  will  live  on  in 
memory  forever.  It  was  a Christmas  of 
love  and  sharing  with  the  poor  ...  so 
like  the  First  Christmas.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

It  won’t  be  long  now,  will  it?  If  you 
are  like  me,  you  are  pretty  excited 
these  days.  We’re  waiting  for  some- 
thing. Have  you  noticed  too  how  bright 
things  are?  How  happy  people  are? 
How  nice  and  warm  everything  seems? 
And  yet,  the  days  are  short;  the  nights 
are  long  and  dark;  the  weather  is  cold 
and  the  wind  bites.  What’s  it  all  about? 
Why  the  cheerfulness  and  the  bright- 
ness? What  is  it  that  everyone  is  looking 
forward  to?  Christmas,  that’s  right.  The 
birthday  of  Jesus.  The  day  that  God 
was  born,  came  into  the  world  and 
lived  with  people. 

The  waiting,  the  happiness,  the  fact 
that  God  became  a real  live  human  per- 
son and  was  called  Jesus  — all  this  is 
Christmas  and  means  something  today 
just  as  it  did  long  ago.  Before  Jesus 
was  born,  a lot  of  people  were  waiting 
a long  time  for  this  to  happen.  God  had 
promised  his  people  and  the  whole 
world  that  He  would  send  a saviour, 
someone  who  would  show  the  way  to 
God. 

When  Jesus  was  born,  the  promise 
came  true.  No  longer  would  the  people 
have  to  wander  around  like  somebody 
in  the  dark  not  really  knowing  where 


he  is  going.  Jesus  was  the  light  who  had 
come  to  show  the  way  to  his  Father.  So 
after  all  the  long  years  of  waiting  there 
is  real  joy  and  happiness.  The  wonder- 
ful thing  was  that  God  became  just  like 
us.  He  was  born  in  Palestine  when  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  was  the  ruler.  Mary 
and  Joseph  were  Jewish.  Jesus  grew  up 
a Jew.  He  was  very  much  “at  home” 
among  his  people.  He  wanted  it  that 
way  so  that  he  could  show  them  the 
way  to  His  Father. 

That’s  what  Christmas  is  all  about  — 
waiting,  happiness,  and  finally  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  You  know  there  are  many 
people  still  today  waiting  to  hear  that 
God  became  man.  There  are  still  people 
who  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  Father 
because  they  have  never  heard  about 
Jesus  and  the  happiness  he  brings  to 
people.  And  that’s  why  we  have  mis- 
sionaries— people  who  tell  other  people 
the  good  news  of  Jesus. 

He  wants  to  be  known  everywhere — 
in  China,  Africa,  India  and  South 
America.  He  wants  to  bring  the  good 
news  to  everyone  all  over  the  world. 
You  can  help  him.  Pray  for  mission- 
aries and  live  the  way  he  expects  you 
to  live.  That  way  you’ll  have  a very 
Merry  Christmas.  I hope  you  do. 

Your  friend, 

Father  Jim. 
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Father  McGoey  talks  to  | 
visitors  at  recent  Scarboro  j 
Ordination.  i 


WHAT'S  HAPPENED  TO  CHRISTMAS? 


' I ’here  is  a campaign  to  “Put  Christ 
Back  Into  Christmas.”  This  just 
does  not  grab  me.  It  is  too  much  like 
asking,  “Have  you  found  Gpd?”  when 
God  is  not  really  lost.  Christ  is  Christ- 
mas, and,  Christmas  has  preciou^  little 
to  do  with  Christ  but  a lot  to  do  with 
buying  and  selling,  giving  and  getting. 
It  is  more  like  the  rumpus  of  a political 
rally  combined  with  a pagan  festival. 

True  Christmas  is,  in  fact,  God  ex- 
pressing Himself  to  the  world.  His 
Word  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among 
us.  God’s  relationship  to  man  was,  is 
and  always  will  be  one  of  love,  care 
and  redemption.  However  man’s  rela- 
tionship to  God,  which  we  call  religion, 
is  another  thing.  Unfortunately  God 
makes  man  uncx>mfortable  because  He 
is  so  powerful  and  most  men  are  un- 
easy with  anyone  around  more  power- 
ful than  themselves.  (Even  though  he 
has  endless  evidence  all  around  him  of 
how  completely  he  messes  things  up 
when  he  runs  them)  man  surely  likes  to 
run  things  his  way.  As  a result  man’s 
feelings  for  God  are  like  those  of  the 


little  boy  with  his  hand  caught  in  the 
cookie  jar  — God  makes  him  feel 
ashamed  and  guilty.  Since  he  does  not 
like  to  feel  guilty  man  gets  rid  of  God 
instead  of  coming  to  grips  with  his 
guilt. 

Thus  real  Christmas,  which  is  God 
coming  into  man’s  life,  inviting  man  to 
dialogue,  makes  man  quite  uncomfort- 
able. Man  just  does  not  see  things  the 
way  God  does.  To  be  comfortable,  man  , 
neutralizes  Christmas  by  turning  it  into  j 
a bazaar.  He  does  not  appreciate  having  j 
someone  so  great  right  with  him.  Few 
people  can  stand  great  people  close  to 
them  because  they  feel  so  small  in  com-  | 
parison.  Most  people  want  to  “feel”  ten 
feet  tall.  Even  fewer  people  can  stand  | 
good  people  close  to  them  because  i 
really  good  people  make  them  feel  in-  j 
ferior,  bad.  And  no  one  wants  to  feel  | 
bad,  especially  those  who  are  bad.  Na-  | 
turally  then  Christ  being  so  great,  and  j 
perfectly  good,  got  a poor  reception.  ! 

Then  too,  Christmas  was  not  very 
well  arranged  or  managed.  God’s  ways 
are  just  too  different.  Lucky  for  God, 
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What  have  we  done  to  Christmas? 


of  course,  He  couldn’t  possibly  be  as 
stupid  as  man.  But  if  Christmas  never 
did  quite  go  over,  God  must  take  most 
of  the  blame.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
prince  being  bom  in  a stable?  Or,  pick- 
ing a carpenter  for  His  foster-father,  or 
a simple  village  girl  for  His  mother, 
even  though  she  was  from  the  Royal 
House  of  David?  That’s  no  way  to 
“keep  up  with  the  Joneses”!  No  wonder 
we  missed  the  point. 

But  most  of  all,  the  idea  of  God 
coming  right  down  to  live  with  man  is 
“scary”.  What’s  He,  some  kind  of  a 
spy  or  something?  Can’t  He  tmst  us? 
Well,  we  don’t  really  have  a very  good 
record,  do  we?  Man  does  not  like  to 
be  reminded  that  God  is  there,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  all  the  time.  It  makes 
him  nervous.  Of  course  he  does  not 
want  God  to  go  so  far  away  that  He 
cannot  be  called  when  He  is  needed, 
just  far  enough  away  so  that  man  can 
forget  about  Him  when  convenient. 
Jesus,  moving  into  the  world  like  He 
did,  brought  God  just  too  close  for 
comfort. 


Jesus  is  the  expressed  mind  and  will 
of  God  in  the  world.  Obviously  Jesus 
expressed  God  very  well  in  human 
terms  which  were  clearly  understood 
because  many  people  just  could  not 
stand  Him.  They  got  His  message  all 
right  and  it  really  bugged  them.  How 
could  anyone  do  as  he  felt  when  Christ 
kept  telling  him  that  he  should  do  as  he 
ought.  Naturally  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  get  rid  of  Him,  and,  of  course,  we 
did,  just  like  we  got  rid  of  all  the 
prophets.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be 
comfortable  with  a dead  prophet  when 
he  no  longer  keeps  reminding  you  that 
you  must  do  better  even  when  you  don’t 
feel  like  it  at  all.  When  he  is  nicely 
dead  you  can  admire  him  and  build  a 
monument  for  him.  And  one  thing 
about  Christians  is  that  they  like  to  feel 
good  even  if  they  won’t  be  good.  Like 
the  T.V.  commercials  say,  they  can  be 
more  comfortable  in  a world  in  which  it 
is  much  worse  to  smell  bad  than  to  be 
bad. 

Christians  build  lots  of  churches  to 
honour  God.  Churches  are  very  handy 
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because  you  can  put  God  there  and 
leave  Him  alone.  You  go  to  see  Him 
once  a week  and  then  are  free  tO'  do  as 
you  feel  the  rest  of  the  week,  just  as  if 
He  were  not  around  at  all.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  Sunday  worship. 
God  knows  it  is  little  enough.  But  what 
is  wrong  with  having  God  around  the 
rest  of  the  week?  His  influence  could 
be  good.  And  that  is  the  point  of  Christ- 
mas — God  being  with  us  all  the  time. 

It  does  seem  silly  to  sing  carols  about 
Christ  coming  into  the  world  when  we 
make  so  sure  that  He  does  not  get  into 
our  lives.  Maybe  if  He  did  get  into  our 
lives  we  would  have  some  of  that  peace 
He  was  supposed  to  bring.  A lot  of 
people  claim  they  don’t  believe  in  Christ 
because  He  said  He  was  bringing  peace 
but  there  really  isn’t  any  peace  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  there  have  been  wars  as 
long  as  man  has  been  old  enough  to 
reach  for  a club.  The  modern  post- 
Christ  club  has  much  more  clout.  Even 
innocent  bystanders  without  clubs  get 
clouted.  It  all  seems  so  wrong.  If  God 
is  so  great  why  doesn’t  He  force  peace 
on  us?  But  forced  peace  is  war!  Even 
those  who  hate  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
wish  the  U.S.  had  never  gotten  in  it,  and 
are  scared  stiff  she  is  going  to  get  into 
more  trouble  in  the  Middle  East,  are 
not  peaceful.  They  fight  among  them- 
selves and  with  anyone  who  questions 
their  sincerity,  patriotism  or  courage. 
In  fact,  they  would  wipe  out  the  System, 
the  Establishment,  the  Military-indus- 
trial complex,  all  the  structures  which 
irk  them,  or  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them. 

But  what  ever  did  happen  to  the 
peace  which  Christ  brought? 

Well,  Christ  brought  conditional 
peace.  After  all,  since  God  made  man 


his  own  boss,  He  had  to  treat  man,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  as  an  equal.  He 
would  not  impose  a peace  on  man 
which  man  did  not  want.  The  condition 
for  peace  is  always  that  men  want  it, 
that  is,  that  men  are  of  good  will,  that 
they  really  want  peace  unconditionally, 
not  just  on  their  own  terms.  Men  of 
good  will,  after  all,  don’t  turn  on  their 
weaker  brother.  They  love  him  and  look 
after  him  and  help  him  all  they  can. 
They  don’t  abort  him,  exploit  him,  use 
him  for  their  own  pleasure  or  gain,  but 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  just  the  way  they 
like  to  be  treated.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
the  crunch.  That  is  where  the  peace  of 
Christ  gets  lost.  Real  peace  requires 
abundant  good  will,  and  people  of  good 
will  do  have  the  peace  of  Christ  no 
matter  how  bad  things  are.  People  not 
of  good  will  have  war  all  the  time;  they 
are  at  war  with  themselves,  they  can’t 
even  live  with  themselves.  They  are 
born  exploiters.  They  cannot  love  be- 
cause they  are  always  worried  about 
themselves;  they  cannot  stand  anyone 
having  anything  they  don’t  have.  They  . 
grab  everything  around  them  and  their 
happiness  consists  in  making  everyone 
else  more  miserable  than  themselves. 

Christmas  really  means  welcoming 
Christ  on  His  terms.  “If  any  man  loves 
me,  my  Father  will  love  him  and  we 
will  come  and  make  our  abode  with 
him,”  said  Christ.  This  is  Christmas. 
We  really  need  to  get  with  it.  We  are 
not  real  Christians  if  we  don’t.  For 
most  of  us,  Christmas  never  really  went 
away;  it  never  got  to  us.  But  it  can  if 
we  are  of  good  will.  Then  we  will  have 
peace,  real  peace,  personal  peace;  we 
will  be  able  to  live  with  ourselves  and, 
so,  lovingly  with  others.  That  is  real 
Christianity.  ■ 
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Gerry  Heffernan  (extreme  rt)  Scarboro  lay  missioner  in  Guyana,  with  folk  Mass  group. 


NATIONAL  CHRISTMAS  YOUTH  PROJECT  IN  GUYANA 

Gerald  Heffernan 


Tt  was  early  October  when  the  Youth 
^ Club  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish 
called  a special  meeting  to  begin  prepa- 
rations for  Christmas. 

There  were  many  things  to  do.  A 
nativity  script  had  to  be  prepared  cos- 
tumes made  up,  plans  made  to  assist 
the  parish  in  the  aimual  Christmas  Fair, 
a Christmas  party  to  be  arranged  for 
the  catechism  children  in  the  parish, 
Christmas  carols  to  be  practiced  with 
guitarists  so  they  could  be  enjoyed  by 
the  people  at  the  old  age  home,  the 
orphans  and  the  retarded  children.  And 
finally,  the  youth  were  to  look  after  the 
singing  at  the  Christmas  Midnight 
Mass. 

The  meeting  was  about  to  close 
when  one  of  the  youth  spoke  up.  This 
program  sounds  pretty  good  but  is  there 
not  something  more  we  could  do.  By 


that  I mean  something  in  which  we 
really  would  have  to  share  and  sacrifice. 

All  agreed  with  this  line  of  thought 
and  felt  that  they  really  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  normal  program,  do  some- 
thing that  would  demand  real  sacrifice 
and  work  to  better  prepare  them  for  the 
great  feast  of  Christmas. 

Finally  a project  was  decided  upon. 
It  would  not  only  involve  the  Fatima 
parish  but  hopefully  each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  parishes  across  the  country  who 
would  be  invited  to  participate. 

Each  parish  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  program  would  be  asked  to  raise 
funds  by  whatever  means  possible 
through  their  youth  group.  These  funds 
raised  would  be  sent  into  the  city  to  a 
Central  Co-ordinating  Committee  com- 
posed of  youth  representatives  from  the 
city  parishes  in  Georgetown  and  with 
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these  funds  food  would  be  bought  and 
distributed  to  the  poor  throughout  the 
country  for  Christmas.  This  plan  was 
okayed  by  the  Bishop  and  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Catholic 
Christmas  Youth  Project  in  Guyana 
was  off  the  ground. 

The  youth  clubs  in  each  parish,  in 
their  own  way,  worked  to  contribute 
funds  to  the  cause.  The  youth  club  in 
Farima  parish  tried  to  raise  money  for 
the  project  in  many  ways — d bingo  was 
held,  raffle  tickets  were  sold,  donations 
of  both  money  and  food  were  begged 
from  the  business  men,  a movie  was 
held  in  the  parish  hall;  on  several  occa- 
sion the  girls  prepared  roti  and  curi,  and 
black  pudding,  while  the  boys  went 
from  door  to  door  in  an  effort  to  sell  it. 

When  the  final  total  came  in  from  all 
the  parishes  the  amount  collected  had 
been  a generous  $1,700.  With  this  the 
basic  foods  such  as  rice,  sugar,  flour, 
milk  and  salt  were  purchased  and 
stored  in  the  presbytery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  Presbytery.  I can  still  see  the 
room  full  of  bags,  sacks,  etc. 

The  next  task  was  to  get  as  many  of 
the  youth  together  to  parcel  and  allot 
the  food.  This  was  done  and  for  a day 
the  youth  worked  tirelessly  till  the  job 
was  completed.  Before  the  end  of  that 
same  day  a plane  was  carrying  food  to 
the  interior  for  the*  poor;  the  ferry  had 
boxes  and  boxes  of  food  for  the*  poor 
on  the  coast  and  goods  were  also  de- 
livered for  the  poor  of  the  capital  and 
for  the  outlying  districts.  The  youth 
were  indeed  happy  to  see  that  the  job 
was  complete.  Many  worked  hard  to 
make  it  a success,  but  I am  sure  that 
they  were  happier  realizing  how  much 
their  efforts  were  appreciated  by  those 
whom  Christ  truly  loves  — the  poor.  ■ 


FEELING  TRAPPED?  | 

'i/- 


Don’t  be  caught  short  this  Christmas. 
You  still  have  time  to  squeeze, 
through  with  Christmas  cards  from: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

You  can  help  to  pull  us  through  this 
year  too  by  buying  your  Christmas  • 
cards  from  us.  Remember  your 
friends  and  help  the  missions  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  Blessed  Mother  (21  cards)  $1.25  | 

Golden  Splendour  (14  cards) . . $1.50 

Adoration  (18  cards)  $1.50  | 

Ass't.  Golden  Slims  (20  cards)  $1.25  : 

Nativity  Assortment  (18  cards)  $1.25  | 

Joy  to  the  World  (24  cards)  . . . $1.25  i 
Religious  Golden  Slim  Series:  | 

(100  cards  — one  design)  ....$6.50  i 


Deluxe  Madonno,  available  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Ukrai- 
nian, Polish  (20  cards)  $1.25 


Please  add  15c  postage  each  box.  j 
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r Buddy  can  you  spare  a dime 


(Make  that  an  American  dime!) 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


T arrived  in  Manaus,  Brazil  from 
Georgetown,  Guyana  on  the  Cru- 
zeiro Airline  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  I 
wasn’t  expecting  anybody  to  meet  me 
because  I had  been  warned  that  even 
cable  service  is  uncertain. 

Unlike  my  experience  in  the  Philip- 
pines a few  years  back,  I had  two  possi- 
bilities instead  of  one.  I had  been  told 
that  if  there  was  no  answer  at  Scarboro 
the  Redemptorists  would  be  able  to 
help  me. 

The  only  problem  seemed  to  be  that 
there  was  no  telephone  in  evidence  in 
the  terminal.  I walked  all  through  the 
terminal  and  I was  just  about  to  give  up 


and  wait  for  the  uext  plane  out  when  I 
spotted  the  staircase  leading  to  a restau- 
rant on  the  second  floor. 

I walked  up  and  looked  around  and 
thought  I might  get  a cup  of  coffee. 
There  was  only  one  difficulty.  I didn’t 
have  any  Brazilian  money,  not  even  a 
thin  peseta. 

There  was  no  telephone  in  the  restau- 
rant either  and  my  spirits  were  defi- 
nitely beginning  to  flag.  After  standing 
around  awkwardly  for  five  or  ten 
mmutes,  smiling  foolishly  at  passiiig 
waiters,  I caught  sight  of  a man  walking 
into  a room  out  at  the  back  of  the 
restaurant.  I was  desperate  and  so  I 
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followed  the  man  into  the  room. 

The  room  turned  out  to  be  an  office. 
The  woman  behind  the  desk  seemed 
slightly  startled  to  see  me  loom  into  the 
doorway.  I started  in  English  only  to 
see  her  become  visibly  disturbed.  I 
switched  to  pantomine  and  did  the 
“telephone  bit”  complete  with  dialing 
and  all  the  extras.  I had  a little  trouble 
conveying  the  idea  of  a telephone  book 
but  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  end  of 
me  she  anticipated  my  wish. 

Once  on  the  phone  I found  myself 
running  out  of  Portuguese  after  Los 
Padres  de  Scarboro  and  Aeropuerto. 
Obviously  the  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  thought  I was  trying  to  sell 
Scarboro  the  airport,  and  the  line  went 
dead.  So  I found  myself  back  out  in 
the  restaurant  and  the  delicious  aroma 
of  fresh  brewed  coffee  was  overpower- 
ing. Maybe  I could  change  some 
money. 

I took  out  my  wallet  and  removed  a 
Canadian  ten  dollar  bill.  I caught  up 
with  the  waiter  and  waved  the  bill  in 
his  face  while  uttering  all  forms  of 
greeting  and  appeal.  He  took  the  money 
and  looked  at  it  curiously  for  a moment 
and  then  he  held  up  his  hand  to  indicate 
that  I should  wait  for  a minute.  Things 
were  looking  up.  The  waiter  called  over 
three  others  like  himself.  Each  one  of 
them  took  the  money  gingerly  in  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands  and 
kind  of  stretched  it. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  Cana- 
dian money?  I mean,  it’s  purple.  Purple 
money!  That’s  uncomfortably  close  to 
purple  gas  back  on  the  farm.  Maybe  it 
was  only  my  imagination  but  when  they 
straightened  that  bill  it  actually  seemed 
to  stretch.  It  looked  for  all  the  world 
as  though  I had  just  printed  that  bill  on 


my  hand  press.  | 

The  waiter  came  back  shaking  his  i: 
head  but  held  up  his  hand.  He  would  | 
give  it  still  one  more  chance.  He  called  i 
out  the  manager.  The  manager  sniffed  | 
it  and  he  too  tried  it  for  elasticity  and 
again  it  seemed  to  snap  back  into  shape 
without  hardly  smearing  the  ink. 

The  waiter  came  back  all  apologetic 
and  handed  me  the  purple  bill  which 
looked  surprising  like  Confederate 
money.  He  held  it  out  and  with  great 
effort  he  made  a little  farewell  speech 
— “America,  si.  Canada,  no!”  It  was 
a real  switch. 

I suddenly  realized  that  I was  not 
only  never  to  taste  that  delicious  coffee 
but  even  a taxi  was  out  of  the  question. 
After  all  what  if  nobody  was  at  home. 

I could  end  up  in  jail  waving  my  purple 
money  at  one  of  the  guards. 

Swallowing  whatever  pride  remained 
I returned  to  the  back  office  and  went 
through  my  telephone  routine  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patient  lady  behind  the 
desk.  This  was  not  the  high  point  in 
Canadian-Brazilian  relations.  I couldn’t 
even  thank  her  properly  because  my 
vocabulary  was  limited  to  the  almost 
curt  “obligado”  I couldn’t  even  offer  to 
pay  her  without  producing  that  purple 
counterfeit  money. 

Luck  was  with  me  this  second  time 
because  just  as  I said  the  magic  word 
“aeropuerto"’  an  American  Redemp- 
torist  was  telling  me  that  he  would  be 
right  over  to  pick  me  up. 

All  systems  had  been  alerted  how- 
ever. Father  Sullivan  had  been  stand- 
ing beside  the  Brazilian  priest  who 
answered  the  phone  and  put  the  pieces 
together.  As  usual  I arrived  in  a burst 
of  confusion  and  stayed  to  have  a 
wonderful  visit.  ■ 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM,  was  ordained  for 
the  Society  in  1959  and  was  stationed 
in  Japan  until  1968.  He  is  presently 
employed  in  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Society. 


I Remember 


'Cven  after  I went  to  Japan  I still  had  a lot  of  uncured  ham  in  me.  It 
^ was  Christmas  Eve  and  as  a part  of  the  celebration  I made  it  a 
custom  to  have  some  sort  of  Christmas  play. 

I had  made  the  costumes  for  a Nativity  play  out  of  cardboard,  bottle 
tops,  paper  clips  and  old  blankets  and  socks.  Surprisingly  enough  they 
looked  quite  authentic.  And  since  I was  the  director  and  safely  locked 
away  back  stage  out  of  the  range  of  the  limelight  the  evening  promised 
to  be  a brilliant  success. 

Unfortunately  at  the  last  minute  one  of  my  Roman  soldiers  came 
down  with  a severe  case  of  grippe  and  I had  to  don  his  livery  and  deliver 
his  lines.  The  armour  was  easy  but  the  mind  was  blank.  I got  caught  up 
in  the  atmosphere  around  me.  Suddenly  everyone  on  stage  was  looking 
at  me.  Two  prompters  off  stage  were  giving  me  the  line  and  even  the 
audience  seemed  to  know  what  I should  say.  Alas!  I didn’t.  Showing 
great  adaptability.  King  Herod  clapped  his  hands  and  summoned  a 
classic  Koto  player  to  entertain  the  court.  The  Koto  player  stumbled 
out  onto  the  stage  even  though  he  knew  he  was  the  last  act  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  historically  out  of  place  as  that  Koto  player  was  in  King 
Herod’s  court  he  did  make  it  possible  for  two  more  reliable  actors  to 
cross  the  stage  and  hustle  me  off  while  explaining  my  role  to  me  and  all 
in  all  putting  the  play  back  on  the  rails  again. 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 
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God  took  the  word  which  He'd  never  been  able  to  transmit  to 
us  without  our  garbling  or  forgetting  it^  voiced  it  fully,  and 
made  it  man. 

God  doesn't  repent  his  gifts.  He  placed  His  word  in  our 
hands  and  has  never  taken  it  back. 

Once  and  for  all  He  came  down  to  the  level  of  each  of  us; 
He  became  flesh  so  we  could  eat  Him  in  His  sacrament,  love 
Him  in  our  neighbor,  and  hear  and  follow  Him  in  the  Gospels. 

— Louis  Evely 

A happy  and  holy  Christmas  to  our  wonderful  friends  and 
benefactors  from  ail  of  us  at  Scarboro! 


/ 


